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WALL-FLOWERS. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


CHAPTER II. 

“THE Torreys are in Charleston, sir,’’ re- 
marked Sterling Cabell, to his uncle, one morn- 
ing, as they examined their early mail together 
in the room of the latter. 

“Ah!” interestedly. 
suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, and had a delightful passage, ar- 
riving there last Wednesday.”’ 

“This is—what? Saturday, isn’t it?’’ 

Cabell smiled. “It is, Your ten days in 

tichmond have been profitably as pleasantly 
spent, if Young speaks truly respecting the note 
we take of time.”’ 

“The Torreys are well, I hope?” seeming 
not to have heard his nephew’s observation. 

“Quite well, and anxious that we should join 
them in Charleston or Mobile. The season is 
advancing so rapidly they fear to protract their 
tour many more days.” 

Mr. Dent did not reply. He was replenish- 
ing with fresh water a wineglass on the mantel, 
which held a spray of wall-flower and one of 
citron-aloes he had begged from Bertha Temple 
the evening before. When it was full to the 
brim, he stooped to inhale the odor with marked 
gratification. ‘‘The combination of perfumes 
is singularly delightful,” said he, musingly, 
rather to himself than his companion. ‘Miss 
Ellen was explaining to me, last night, the art 
of arranging bouquets with reference to fra- 
grance, instead of color. Her sister is proficient 
in it, she says. She divides perfumes into two 
classes—the active and passive. The wall- 
flower is a sample of the last—the citron-aloes 


‘They went by sea, I 


of the more lively and spicy kind. The idea | 


a3 


was bew and attractive to me. 
A shade of vexation crossed Cabell’s face. 


But he held his tongue in with the bit of expe- | 


diency and the bridle of self-interest. His de- 


meanocr to the rich bachelor was a model to 
| penniless and enterprising expectants—never 
| sycophantic, yet never inconsiderately frank. 
| What answer had I better return ?” he ven- 
tured, presently, after allowing a reasonable 
time for the indulgence of his relative’s floral 
enthusiasm. 

**To the Torreys, do you mean?” Mr. Dent 
set down the tiny vase, andawoke. “It would 
be pleasant to continue our tour in company— 
but I really donot see howI can leave Richmond 

| yet. Lam in treaty, throvngh Mr. Temple, for 
that property on Main Street, and I promised, 
moreover, to ride up to Sydney, and out upon 
the Grove Road with him, Monday, to ‘ pros- 
pect’ a little. He thinks the city is destined to 
grow fastest in that direction, and, from what 
I have seen, I am disposed to believe it. If I 
had a hundred thousand dollars to invest in 
land to-morrow, I could hardly do better than 
to lay it all out here. The returns would not 
be immediate, but they would be sure. The 
day is coming when this will be one of the chief 
manufacturing cities in the Union. And asa 
place of residence its attractions are not to be 
surpassed.”’ 

Sterling, bored and impatient, only dared ex- 
press his sensations by rustling the open letter, 
which was in a lady’s hand. He had no ob- 
jection to his uncle’s investing in anything that 
would pay well in a few years, by the time he 
—the heir apparant—should come to his own; 
but he was not especially interested in the de- 
tails of these transactions ; had little taste for 
business, although a partner in the firm of 
Dent & Co. “I do not doubt the correctness 

, of your views, sir,”” he replied. ‘“‘And Mr. 
| Temple is a safe guide in such speculations 
here. Shall I set the middle of the week, then, 
as the time of our departure—if the Torreys 
can wait for us so long? Or, had we better 
abandon the idea of reunion entirely ?” 


| Something in the cadence of his inquiry 
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caught Mr. Dent’s ear. He looked around | that always chilled Bertha with the idea that 


quickly—an expression of paternal kindness 
and lively sympathy in eye and half smile, 
“Abandon it? By no means, my boy! I have 
been selfish in keeping you in close attendance 
until now. If I have appeared to forget that 
others had claims upon yon, forgive me. I 
cannot travel again, immediately, as you per- 
ceive. But I am comfortable and content in 
this place. I have a capital hotel, and ac- 
quaintances and business to hinder the time 
from hanging upon my hands. You must go 
on—say by Monday morning’s train, and join 
our friends. I will meet you when and where 
I can—probably in New Orleans. I have al- 
ready seen most of the gulf cities. They have 
not changed much since the war, I imagine.”’ 

rling demurred very handsomely, evincing 
just enough pleasure at the proposal to confirm 
the other in his resolution to carry it out. 

“Give me credit for a moderate share of 
penetration,” he said, with -he same kindly 
gleam ofhumor. “If I have not spoken to you 
openly of my surmises, it has not been because 
I did not like the signs of the times; that I 
have not felicitated myself sincerely upon the 
anticipation of having the fair Imogen as a 
niece-in-law. I took it for granted that I 
should be taken into your counsels when the 
right time came.”’ 

“You are very good, sir.” Sterling was 
pleased in a rational way, but not fluttered to 
nervousness by the discussion of the delicate 
topic. ‘I have not told you, in so many words, 
what were my intentions and my hopes, be- 
cause I had not the lady’s sanction to such a 
procedure until this morning. This letter—the 
answer to one which met her in Charleston— 
empowers me to announce our engagement to 
you and bespeak a welcome for her.’’ 

“Engagement! I was hardly prepared to 
hear that everything was already settled. But 
I am heartily glad!’’ shaking his nephew by 
both hands. ‘‘ You are a wise man—a very 
wise and bappy mar to marry in your youth. 
Not that the heart must of necessity grow old 
as the frost falls upon the hair, but think of the 
fifteen or twenty years of bliss one loses by 
waiting until he is my age before he has a home 
of hisown, The probability is then fearfully 
against his ever having one.” 

‘* You speak as if you were a septuagenarian, 
instead of being in the hey-day of health and 
life,’’ said the courtier. ‘‘ Your heart is greener 
than mine, to-day. If “I were a woman, I 
would rather have the love of mature years— 
the esteem of sound judgment than the idle 
fancy of adolescence. The difference is that 


between ripened and green fruit. The memory 
of my boyish love sets my teeth on edge. I 
wonder, sometimes, if the partner in the pretty 
folly feels as heartily ashamed of it as I do?” 
He laughed—the well-bred token of amusement 





a current of derision underran the ripple. 

“You have arrived at years of discretion 
now, at any rate—have proved the soundness 
of your judgment by deeds, not words,” re. 
sponded Mr. Dent. ‘“ But do not despise your 
youth. Maturity may be green and vigorous, 
but never dewy. Should I be disposed to 
marry, I should not like to mate with a mid- 
dle-aged spinster, still less with a widow. And 
a young girl would prefer a swain nearer twenty 
than fourty.”’ 

‘Cela depend,”’ said Cabell, flatteringly. “We 
youngsters would fare badly were you to take 
the field against us. Perhaps, if the truth were 
known, I am a debtor to your forbearance, 
Imogen has a hearty and affectionate apprecia- 
tion of your merits.”” This lightly, yet with no 
touch of irony. 

“We visit the battle-grounds at the Chicka- 
hominy, to-day,” was Mr. Dent’s next observa- 
tion, aftera survey of his pocket-tablets. “Mrs, 
Venable takes Miss Etlen’s place. She cannot 
go conveniently on any day but Saturday, on 
account of her music scholars.”’ 

‘* Why not Bertha’s place, instead of Ellen’s?” 
interrogated Cabell, involuntarily, with a slight 
frown. 

“The arrangement is their own,” stiffly. In 
a moment he added, as if ashamed of the trifling 
asperity, ‘‘I gave the invitation to Miss Bertha 
for herself and sister. She doubtless did not 
feel at liberty to transfer it. We leave at half 
past ten. I am sorry this is the last excursion 
you will make with us. The past week has 
been a genuine holiday with me. I shall al- 
ways be grateful te you for introducing me to 
these your friends, and now mine.” He hesi- 
tated, as if about to say more, but the action 
was unnoticed by Cabell, who had already 
commenced a letter to his betrothed. 

An elegant epistle it was—gossipy, with a 
piquant flavor of satirical mention of people 
and things; a neat phrase of affection dove- 
tailed in here and there. It commenced: “‘ My 
dearest Imogen,’’ and concluded with, ‘‘ Yours 
faithfully, Sterling Cabell.’”’ 

At the same hour, Bertha was locked within 
her chamber, bent upon a deed she had medi- 
tated from the mid-April day that had opened 
all her wall-tlowers and brought the cards of 
uncle and nephew to her door. A carved chest 
of dark wood lined with velvet—the legacy of 
an old relic-loving aunt—was open upon the 
floor, and beside it a heap of letters and notes, a 
photograph of a beardless youth with a Byronic 
collar, and of the same person fiercely mous- 
tachioed and wearing the uniform of the C.8. A. 
—both cartes, after the manner of their kind, 
shot with yellow streaks, an incurable jaundice 
very unbecoming to the pictured face. There 
were dried flowers in profusion ; one bouquet 
of wall-flowers and moss-rosebuds tied with 
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white ribbon, and another of pressed pansies 
glued upon a card with an illuminated border ; 
a pearl and gold paper-cutter, and divers books, 
chiefly poetry, with nameless trifles, presented 
by Sterling—the usual assortment to be found 
in such collections. 

“Of no value except to the owner.”’ Often 
never more valuable than when they are packed 
away in silence and tears to be returned to the 
giver. Bertha bestowed upon her souvenirs no 
baptism of tears. One by one they were laid 
in a wooden box, set side by side with the an- 
cient casket ; handled softly, sometimes linger- 
ingly, a3 one lays ais hand upon the marble 
brow of wife or child before the coffin-lid shuts 
over it. Each had its label—the date and place 
of presentation written and aftixed by herself. 
Whenever it could be done without defacing 
the gift, this was removed. Appeal to the past 
would avail nothing. Had it been other- 
wise, she would have withheld it all the same. 
It was useless to blow upon cold ashes. Very 
live coals had Sterling’s flame been, if his 
letters at that epoch were to be accepted as testi- 
mony of his ardor. The fair Imogen would 
have thought him demented had he indited 
such rhapsodies to her. Bertha, when all was 
done, sat down by the packing-case—sarcopha- 
gus, if you will—and, leaning: her elbow upon 
it, read over one and another of these composi- 
tions. Words of endearment and vows of 
eternal constancy were sown along the crowded 
pages thick as stars in the milky way. An un- 
official engagement, I called it, I believe, a little 
way back. That it was not fermal, binding, 
irrevocable, was not the gentleman’s fault. 
That these indiscreet documents did not ruin 
his prospects with his uncle and his bride-elect, 
he owed to the delicacy and true womanliness 
of her he had deserted without a show of cour- 
teous renunciation. He had counted upon 
these ; for he estimated her pride aright, how- 
ever he may have misprized her love. Breach- 
of-promise suits were unheard of in the class to 
which she belonged, and she had no brothers to 
take up her cause. After all, the worst that 
could be said of him, if the affair took wind, 
was that he had got over a boyish fancy quietly 
and—because quietly—handsomely. There had 
been no definite mention of marriage between 
them, although of love-talk a plenty. He was 
hampered by no actual betrothment when he 
consulted his inclination and interest, and ad- 
dressed Miss Torrey. She was an heiress in 
her own right, an orphan resident with her 
married brother, but her wealth was not her 
only recommendation to the fastidious South- 
ton’s favor. Accomplished, sprightly, and 
fashionable, she was a notable figure in so- 
ciety. The world had set its stamp of approval 
upon her, decided that her husband would be 
alucky fellow. She reminded the thoughtful 
observer of the lady-bug who sat in the roses’ 
heart, and Sterling felt that the perfumed, 





silken retreat was the covert for which Nature 
and habit designed him. He had no misgiv- 
ings touching his future happiness, almost as 
few conscience-pricks when he thought of Ber- 
tha and the “‘ pretty folly’ of which he was now 
ashamed. 

She was a sensible girl, he reasoned, and, 
reverting to the figure of the rose-covert, a very 
ant in homely industry and energy. Their 
paths had been separated by Providence. Ho 
had been lifted up, she put down. He was in 
no wise responsible for the revolution or the 
consequent changes of feeling he had under- 
gone. For aught her conduct said to the con- 
trary, she recognized this truth with as little 
emotion as himself. She must regret giving 
him up; any woman would. Still, she could 
not have expected anything else. None of the 
Temples had alluded, even remotely, to the 
early affair. One and all treated him with 
simple cordiality as the playfellow and com- 
rade of the dead sons, and extended true Vir- 
ginia hospitality to his uncle. Their visit was, 
doubtless, an agreeable variety in the humdrum 
tenor of their everyday life, and carriage-rides 
were rare with them now. He had no earthly 
objection to seconding his uncle’s benevolent 
sc’ >me of shedding all the light he coyld into 
the darkened home. They must see for them- 
selves the manifest inexpediency of any closer 
bond of union between him and one of their 
fallen house. 

The present, vith its actualities—bleak and 
harsh—was very far from Bertha’s mind as 
she dreamed for the last time ovgr the faded 
papers—taking them in the order of their dates, 
beginning with the semi-gallant, semi-loving 
epistle marked “‘ University ;” perusing twice 
over the first real love-letter, written after the 
vacation during which they were so much to- 
gether in the country. That fairy summer, 
dyed in rainbow-hues by the prism of memory, 
all sunshins, and fragrance, and song! The 
sweet hush of one sunset descended about her 
now—a circle of blessed calm—shutting out all 
recollections of discord, of absence, and of 
change. Again she stood on the bank of the 
radiant river, plucking leaf after leaf from the 
bunch of wild roses in her hand, and flinging 
them out upon the water, hardly knowing that 
she did it, only alive—and what a life it was! 
—to the truth that she was beloved, and hear- 
ing that this was so from his lips. 

A knock at the (oor made her start. 

** Bertha, what are you doing ?” called Ellen. 
“Tt is past ten. The carriage will soon be 
here.”’ 

It arrived promptly at the appointed time, 
Mr. Dent deing a model of punctuality ; but 
Bertha was ready, locking cool and pretty ina 
white cambric, with black stripes, and a black 
straw hat, trimmed with white ribbon and 
black lace. The cambric was a bargain—only 
twenty-five cents a yard—and she had made it 
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herself, with a deep Spanish flounce and ruf- 
fled sleeves. It fitted her well, and she wore it 


with an air that gave it the effect of a six-dol- | 


lar silk, at the least. Her white shawl was 
also inexpensive, and she was her own milliner. 
Cabell was shrewd and observant enough to de- 
tect some of these things, and to guess the rest. 
His dainty taste shuddered at them all. Mr. 
Dent, who had lived in the world thirteen or 


fourteen years longer than he, only perceived | 


that the girl was charming altogether, and that 
her spring-like raiment was crisp and fresh 
beside Mrs. Venable’s mourning weeds. The 
excursion could not be a very merry one, since 
each milestone had its story of conflict and 
bloodshed, and the horrors of the Chickaho- 
miny Swamp were still vivid in the visitors’ 
minds. But the party was outwardly cheer- 
ful, Bertha and Sterling doing mostof the talk- 
ing. Her cheeks had a fever-flush, her eyes 
were unnaturally bright, her enunciation more 
rapid, her gesticulation more animated than 
usual. She was lively, witty, slightly caustic 
at times, coming down suddenly and severely 
upon certain of Sterling’s affectations—be- 
havior that made him stare and the others 
laugh. 

Mrs. Venable took observations, and pon- 
dered them when she reached home. Bertha 
was a mystery to her family of late. She never 
seemed cast down, yet that her relations with 
Sterling were utterly changed was evident to 
all. She went singing about her work as of 
yore, and entered readily into whatever inter- 
ested the gthers, apparently keeping nothing 
back from them ; but no one, from her mother 
down, dared catechize her as to her engagement 
and its dissolution. It was a singular compli- 
cation—take it altogether—her reserve, Ster- 


ling’s defection, and the constant intercourse | 


of the gentlemen with the various members of 
the Temple household. Mr. Dent’s unfeigned 
enjoyment of the association was not accounted 
for to the feminine portion of the family by his 
disposition to purchase Virginia lands and Mr. 
Temple’s abetment of the projeet. His fre- 
quent visits and repeated invitations to rides, 


walks, and places of public amusement were | 


courtesies offered to the ladies. His evident 


appreciation of their society was susceptible of | 


two interpretations. He was a man of gal- 
lantry, who coud not live out of sight of the 
other sex ; or he had some cherished object in 
view, sought their favor for a specific purpose. 
Was it for his nephew’s sake? queried Mrs. 
Venable. Hardly, or .e would have vetoed 
the departure of which he had spoken that 
day. The widow was not astute, but she un- 
derstood intuitively that Cabell’s continuance 
of his tour, for pleasure merely, settled the 
question of his intentions towards Bertha. In 
leaving her thus, he said emphatically that he 
would seek her no more. The need for his 
going seemed slight, as was that for the uncle’s 





| remaining in a place where he had so few ae. 
| quaintances and so little to do. 
| A thought gleamed upon her, bold and strik. 
| ing. She had groped her way to the light, she 
| was sure of it. Flushed by her discovery, and 
| being, moreover, prone to act upon impulse, 
| she ran down stairs to confide it to some one 
| else. It was the habit of the old people to sit 
at twilight in the library together—Mr. Temple 
with his pipe, his wife’s hand on his shoulder 
—while they communed of days gone by, and 
reviewed aloud their plans for those to come, 
A pleasant, lovely custom, so well understood 
in the family that the children seldom intruded 
upon the téte-d-téte unless some matter of im- 
portance called them thither. The tone of the 
conjugal dialogue was pensive to melancholy 
to-night. The weight of many losses, and sor- 
row, and the brooding dread of a morrow for 
which no store was laid aside, pressed wearily 
upon the pair. 

** Tf our boys had lived, my anxieties for their 
sisters would have been slight,”’ the father was 
saying, when Mrs. Venable entered from the 
hall. 

“Do you know,” she cried, gayly, “that I 
have found out something to-day—or think I 
have—that will astonish you, if you have been 
as blind as I was until a few hours ago? What 
would you say, father, if Mr. Dent were to ask 
your permission to offer himself and his fortune 
to our Bertha?” 

“T say, now, that you are dreaming, child. 
You are thinking of the nephew.” 

“That is all over. And very shabbiiy Ster- 
ling Cabell has behaved. He is not the minth 
part of the man his uncle is. Call me a false 
prophetess if you are not waited upon by the 
stately banker before many days have passed. 
He is hopelessly captivated, and what moles 
we have been not to see it before. Bravo for 
little Bertha! He is a conquest to be proud 
of.”’ 

** But his age !’’ objected the mother. 

‘‘ And Bertha would never marry a North 
erner!”’ interjected Mr. Temple. 

“T am not sure of that. I had rather take 
a full-blooded Yankee than a renegade Vir- 
| ginian, who ran away to avoid fighting, and 
holds himself above those the war has reduced,” 
retorted the daughter, with spirit. ‘As toage, 
he is forty-one. ind he will be young at sixty. 
This is all entre nous, however. Match-making 
is against our principles. I merely throw out 
the hint for your consideration, that you may 
not be unduly amazed when the declaration 
arrives,’’ and she laughingly withdrew. 

“This is a queer story,’ commented Mr. 
Temple, thoughtfully. ‘Yet if the child could 
bring herself to marry this worthy gentleman— 
for thorough gentleman he is—I could die more 
peacefully ; and you, my love, would be com- 
fortable for life.’’ 








“T would not bias her feelings or actions,” 
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said the mother, tenderly. ‘‘If this be true, 
aad not a fancy of her sister’s, Bertha must 
obey the dictates of her own heart and judg- 
ment. I own I should be happier to see her 
well married, if only for the assurance it would 
give me that her heart is not broken by Ster- 
ling Cabell’s infidelity. I am sadly afraid that 
he has treated her cruelly and heartlessly, 
brave and uncomplaining as she is.”’ 

The door leading into the parlors was open, 
andya dim figure glided past it into the dark- 
ness. Bertha, worn out with fatigue and heart- 
si uggles, and lulled by the indistinct murmur 
of her parents’ voices, had fallen asleep upon 
the lounge in the back parlor, and lay there 
unperceived until aroused by her sister’s louder 
and livelier tones. Mastering her indignant 
impulse to show herself and refute the, to her, 
ridiéulous statement made by her senior, she 
was quiet until the opinion of father and mo- 
ther had been given. Then she fled to the 
sanctuary of her little chamber; sat down on 
the spot where she had, that day, uncoffined the 
relics of her unhappy love, and buried her face 
in her hands, dark though it was, in such a 
paroxysm of horror, shame, and dread, as must 
effect an important revolution in a girl’s life 
and character. Mr. Dent was in love with her, 
and her friends, parents, and sisters, would 
have her jump into his arms, marry him— 
Sterling’s uncle—a man old enough to be her 
father ! 

“ Must I sell myseli—body and soul?” Thus 
she put the case. ‘‘ Abridge the term of mourn- 
ing for my beautiful dead dream, and make 
ready for a loveless bridal? I would die first!’’ 
She was very angry—with her sister, with Mr. 
Dent, with herself, in that she had permitted 
his attentions ; with the whole world—treache- 
rous, crooked, and unfeeling! But when her 
wrathful mortification had spent its force in 
tears and ejaculations, her father’s words came 
back to her again and again. ‘‘I could die 
more peacefully ; and you, my love, would be 
comfortable for life.’” The gray, worn father, 
80 bowed with years and care; the meek mo- 
ther, ever thoughtful for the weal of those she 
loved. Was it true that she—their child, was 
the keeper of their happiness? ‘‘ Comfortable 
for the rest of your life!”” That she might en- 
joy her holiday with a clear conscience, Bertha 
had arisen, that Saturday morning, at five 
o’clock to sweep the house from top to bottom, 
and clean the silver before breakfast. Mrs. 
Temple was already up, and sewing in the 
room adjoining her chamber. She could not 
sleep, she said, and it was tiresome lying in bed 
awake and thinking. Her daughter remem- 
bered it now, and wondered if this were a fre- 
quent occurrence ; thought, moreover, of the 
slender appetite, untempted by fare that seemed 
coarse in comparison with former daintiness 
and abundance ; of the pretty feet and hands for 


Which the beautiful matron was noted in the 
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days of carriages and best French kids; the 
feet now chilled by carpetless floors and damp 
pavements; the fingers roughened by labor ; 
the dear, patient eyes, strained early and late 
over needlework for which she was to be paid 
like any vulgar, illiterate sewing-girl. 

**Comfortable!’’ That meant leisure and 
ease of mind, along with physical rest; relief 
from the petty anxieties that swarmed about 
the poor lady like noisy and vicious mosqui- 
toes. It would be worth something—the sight 
of her father, walking erect among tradespeo- 
ple, giving orders as he once did, instead of 
counting over his market money to see if he 
could afford this or that—formerly accounted 
one of the necessaries of life. Mr. Dent was 
rich and liberal, and money could accomplish 
somuch! He could devise ways and means by 
which these objects could be attained without 
sacrifice of Mr. Temple’s self-respect. 

“If he only had something to do by which 
he could support mother and one of the girls, I 
would have the other with me’’— She stopped, 
a burning heat rushing to her temples. Was 
she then meditating this marriage as a possi- 
bility? ‘I would die first!’’ she reiterated, 
passionately. 

In five minutes more she was ringing the 
changes anew upon her father’s declaration 
and her mother’s gentle response. To please 
them would involve no sacrifice of happiness, 
she argued. Loss implied previous possession, 
whereas she was already a miserable bankrupt. 
If she ever married it must be for money or a 
home. She would never love again—nevermore 
trust in man’s affection. Mr. Dent was a man 
of stanch principle and kindly impulses. He 
would treat a wife with generous considera- 
tion—see that she wanted for nothing wealth 
could buy. 

“Ts this tempter duty or the devil?” she 
aroused herself to ask. ‘‘I cannot trust my- 
self to think longer. My wits are deserting me. 
It is more than likely that the whole theory is 
groundless. I will believe nothing—resolve 
upon nothing until the need for decision is 
forced upon me.”’ But all night long the con- 
fiict—ever beginning, never settled, went on 
within her. She felt like an old woman by the 
time the Sabbath chimes floated in at her open 
window, with the scent of the flowers from the 
balcony below. 

Life was all out of joint that morning. Mr. 
Temple was confined to his room with a head- 
ache, and needed his wife’s attendance. The 
only servant of the establishment was sum- 
moned, while building the kitchen fire, to see 
a sick brother, and left the wood unkindled, 
the dead ashes on the hearth. Ellen and Ber- 
tha made ready the simple meal, washed the 
breakfast dishes ; cleaned up dining-room and 
kitcken, Mrs. Venable offering to prepare din- 
ner while her sisters went to church. 

‘It can’t be said that we are devotional for 
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the purpose of showing our finery,”’ remarked 
Ellen, jocosely, as they donned their cheap 
cambrics—the only spring dresses they had 
been able to buy. 

Bertha looked and felt indifferent as to the 
value or becomingness of her costume. Sack- 
cloth, with a liberal garnish of ashes, would 
have suited the inner woman better than her 
sinartly-made print. 

“It is your turn to use the parasol,”’ she 
said, as they started down stairs. The three 
had but one between them. Bertha had been 
the first to laugh at the law of rotation in office 
which governed the useful implement, but she 
could not jest about it, or any other ‘‘ beggarly 
device” to-day. Each was a rivet in the 
shackles she fancied were forming upon her 
free agency. Her head ached and her eyes 
smarted. The sun was hot, the streets dusty, 
and it was so near noon that there was next to 
no shade even upon the embowered sidewalks, 
for which Richmond is famous. To crown her 
discontent, it was Easter Sunday, and every 
woman in town who could bedeck herself in a 
new hat and brave apparel, did so. They met 
nobody who looked plain as themselves, and 
St. Paul’s, in which Mr. Temple still continued 
to hold a pew, was thronged with finely-fea- 
thered birds. Light silks, summer poplins, 
and other fashionable fabrics brushed their 
cotton dresses in the vestibule and aisles, and 
the heads of the congregation resembled a 
mammoth parterre of newly-blown flowers toss- 
ing and quivering in a light breeze. 

Bertha heard neither Easter anthem, service, 


or sermon ; hardly cast a glance at the floral | 


decorations of the sanctuary. Heaven was 
very far away—the Father of mercies deaf or 
insensible to her cry. She had suffered until 
her sensibilities were benumbed—so she be- 


lieved. She would not plead for a smoother | 


path than that where pebbles bruised and flints 
lacerated her unsteady feet. A plain one— 
straight and well-defined, so there could be no 
mistake as to the route designed for her to 
tread, was all she asked of Providence. She 
was tired trying to find a way for herself. This 
was the prayer that arose in her heart when 
priest anu people bowed together in the final 
act of worship. 

“Give me a token that shall end this weary 
warfare! Show me what I ought to do—a sign 


I may not mistake. Thou seest, Lord—Thou | 


alone, how heavy and sharp is my cross. I 


would do right. Help me! Point out the way, | 


and I will walk init.’’ Arising from her knees, 
pale and faint of heart, she met Mr. Dent’s 
eyes. He had sat in the pew directly behind 
her, and stood in the aisle quietly awaiting her 
pleasure, his head slightly bent, his features 
reverent. 

‘“‘A thorough gentleman!’’ The thought 
leaped into her mind, almost escaped her tongue 
as she bowed silently in acknowledgment of 





his respectful salutation. Ellen had slipped 
away and was chatting with a lady, half way 
to the door. Bertha walked, still without 
speaking, by Mr. Dent’s side down the long 
church, her heart beating fast and loudly, 
Was this the sign for which she had prayed? 
Was it in faith or superstition that she was 
| inclined to accept it? The air without was 
like a furnace after the cool shadows within 
doors, and struck upon them like blinding steam 
as they cleared the vestibuie. Mr. Dent cast 
a furtive look at his companion’s empty hands, 
and raised a small sun-umbrella he had brought, 
The sbield was pleasant, as was the reflection 
that, well-dressed aud distingué as he was, he 
did not hesitate to single her out as the object 
of his regard in all that gay assemblage. It 
was a little thing to be grateful for, but she 
was so cast down in spirit that the touclt of 
balm soothed her hurt in some degree. The 
torn tendrils could not learn to climb again, but 
it was a welcome boon—the shade in which 
they might lie while they bled away their life, 
There was a sense of protection and comfort in 
his society, in the notice he paid her, whom the 
lover of her youth had discarded. 

** Sterling complained that the unseasonable 
heat rendered him undevout,’’ Mr. Dent said, 
| as they strolled up the street. “I suspect the 
| irreverent excuse was the cover for a morning of 
| letter-writing, although he will reach Charles- 
| ton almost as soon as his epistle. Has he told 
you of his engagement ?”’ 
| The pavement was scorching, and seemed to 


| radiate living sparks into Bertha’s eyes. 
“No!” Her voice sounded oddly to herself 
| through the rush and roar that oppressed her 
ears, but Mr. Dent observed nothing uncom- 
mon in the intonation. 

“Ah! I supposed he had, since you were 
such old and intimate acquaintances. But he 
had not the lady’s permission to announce the 
| betrothal until yesterday morning. She is a 
| Miss Imogen Torrey, the sister of a particular 
| friend of mine—a charming woman, and very 
popular with her associates ; fine-locking, rather 
than regularly handsome ; intelligent and re 
fined, and in manner peculiarly fasoinating. I 
wish you knew her, and hope you may meet, 
/some day. You would harmonize delightfully, 
| [think. The boy could not have made a more 
judicious selection. He is of the same opinion, 
judging from the complacency with which he 
regards his prospects. Miss Torrey is travel- 
ling with her brother’s family, at present. It 
is to join them that Sterling goes to Charleston 
before I am ready to accompany him.”’ 

Bertha’s answer was not very prompt. Her 
head was bowed, and her hat-brim hid her 
face. She laughed in looking up. “I cannot 
tell you how queer it seems to us—your North- 
ern fashion of publishing engagements. Here, 
they are only guessed at and whispered about 
outside the lady’s family. The gentleman’s 
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nearest relatives are often kept in ignorance of 
the true state of affairs until the wedding-day 
is set. The custom has its manifest advan- 
tages. Perhaps not the least is the facility it 
affords for the exercise of masculine fickleness 
and feminine coquetry. Iam glad to hear that 
your nephew’s chances for happiness are so 
fair. I suppose it will be selon les régles for us 
to offer our congratulations?” 

‘“‘He will be gratified, I am sure, to know 
that his oid friends are interested in his wel- 
fare, and that he carries their good wishes with 
him into his new life,’’ replied Mr. Dent, some- 
what gravely. He could not be displeased 
with her, but he was disappointed that she 
treated his communication with such levity. 
Betrothal and wedlock were to him such holy 
and solemn things that the tone in which they 
were usually named offended his taste. He 


fitness too just, to allow her to fall into this 
reprehensible fashion. 

“He knows nothing!’’ Bertha was thinking, 
with a swelling heart. ‘“‘ And this, although 


they were travelling together when those 
two foreign letters were written tome! Was 


the whole thing a farce from the beginning— 
the diversion of a heartless man, instead of, 
as [excused his faithlessness by imagining, the 
evanescent passion of a boy who did not know 
himself or the world? Was he trifliag with 
me all the while ?”’ 

Both gentlemen called on the Temples that 
evening. Mrs. Temple and her three daugh- 
ters were in the room, and the conversation 
was lively and general, until, at Mr. Dent’s 
request, Mrs. Venable, who was a skilful 
organist, went to the piano. Ellen’s voice was 
a contralto, and, like her sister, she was ex- 
tremely fond of sacred music. Mr. Dent was 
an almirable basso. Singing was his one ac- 
complishment, but he rarely exhibited it, 
except in glees and chorusses. Sterling’s 
knowledge of music was superficial, as was 
his acquaintance with most of the arts and sci- 
ences. But he hada tolerable ear, and could 
supply a showy tenor to any air with which he 
was familiar. He took a prominent part in the 
proceedings at the instrument ; selecting music, 
expressing his views of this and that piece and 
composer, and carrying on his vocalization in the 
favorite style of operatic éenores—his chin well 
up, and eyes elevated at the same angle. Mr. 
Dent steod by, quiet and self-possessed, seldom 
speaking unless appealed to by the ladies, and 
singing, when his turn came, with precision of 
time and purity of tone that elicited the respect 
with the applause of his audience. Bertha 
was “not in a singing-humor to-night,” and, 
when her mother stole away to her husband’s 
sick-room, the girl found the contrast forced 
upon her contemplation strangely painful and 
mortifying. She was resigned to the burial of 
her idol. She shrank from seeing it crumble 








| music sounds well here. 
had thought her feelings too fine, her sense of | 


into despicable dust. Sterling turned from the 
piano by and by. The others had begun to 
try new anthems, and make daring dips into 
oratorios, and these irregularities barred the 
door of distinction to him. He supposed that 
the listeners had wearied, with himself, of the 
skirmishing into untried regiuns, for their 
chairs were vacant. Catching sight of Ber- 
tha’s light dress upon the balcony, he joined 
her there. The street lamp at the corner 
showed him her face distinctly, her eyes dark 
and haughty with their expression of surprised 
inquiry, and the recollection overtook him with 
disagreeable force that they had not been toge- 
ther without the restraint of a third person 
since their parting three years ago. 

“Tt is warm in-doors,’’ remarked Bertha, 
seeing him at a loss what to say, ‘“‘and the 
But you should not 
have left your post. A quartette is indispen- 
sable in sacred music.”’ 

‘*T wanted to speak to you.” 

He touched the hand that lay upon the iron 
rail. It was instantly removed, not petu- 
lantly, but with a composed assumption that 
the contact was accidental that made his task 
yet more difficult. 

**T found a box awaiting me at my room last 
night when I returned from our ride,” he re- 
sumed. ‘‘T have sought this interview to ex- 
plain why [I have nothing to send in return. 
Before I left Virginia, at the beginning of the 
third year of the war, I destroyed such personal 
effects as I could not conveniently take with 
me. Many of them were of great value to me, 
but I would not risk their falling intu other 
hands than mine. Your letters and several of 
the few keepsakes I had received from you 
were of this number. I took with me into 
exile your photograph, ring, and a watch-chain 
made of your hair. The picture faded into a 
hideous caricature I could not bear to look at. 
The ring I lost while bathing in the Dead Sea. 
I wore the chain until it was frayed out. These 
are the few and simple reasons why I stand 
before you now empty-handed.” He tried to 
laugh, but the effort was a melancholy failure. 

The corners of Bertha’s mouth broke into a 
smile that was very like genuine amusement, 
unmingled with chagrin or wounded feeling. 
A bystander mighi have thought that she en- 
joyed the situation and her obvious advantage. 
“The inventory is circumstantial and quite 
satisfactory,’”’ she said, her dimples deepening 
and broadening. ‘‘ But apologies are super- 
fluous. I know that change is an immutable 
law of Nature and mankind. That sounds 
parodoxical, but it is true. Even valuables 
will get lost in Dead Seas of forgetfulness, be 
worn out and cast aside as worthless, and 
prettier things than girls’ photographs fade 
into homeliness. You need not have taken the 
trouble to explain ; I understood it all hefore.”” 


' She moved to go in, but he detained her. 
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“We are friends still, Bertha?’’ 

“Why not? As the world rates friendship, 
yes. And the world is wiser than are boys 
and girls, who play at love-making they are 
ashamed to recollect in the course of a twelve- 
month or so. We wish one another all the 
felicity «ompatible with human imperfection 
and the laws of which we spoke just now. 
Each is eutirely willing that the other shall 
enjoy life in his or her chosen way. And tbat 
reminds me of an omission for which you must 
pardon me, although it was not until this 
morning that I had a definite assurance that 
you were engaged to be married.” 

She said it out in the plainest terms, gazing 
directly and without embarrassment at him. 
It.was his look that fell, his hand that played 
nervously with the odorous shrubs. 

“Accept my sincere congratulations. That 
your uncle thinks well of the object of your 
choice is a guarantee of her excellence. He 
considers the alliance suitable in every respect, 
and I have confidence in his judgment and 
taste.”’ 

The clear, even voice, fuller and yet more 
melodious than of old; the plaintive music 
within, a soprano solo of wondrous pathos; 
the stars in the soft Southern heavens, and the 
remembered perfume of the flowers—together 
touched a chord long rusted by the damp of 
selfishness, clogged by the dust of worldly 
“policy. For that one instant the love of his 
boyhood was more real than the ‘‘suitable’”’ 
attachment of his wiser years. He threw out 
his arm in an uncontrollable gesture of depre- 
cation. ‘“‘ Don’t leave me in this way, Bertha. 
Have you forgotten, utterly abjured the past 
which we enjoyed together? We were happy 
then, were we not? The light of other days 
was sweet and dear. Te remembrance of it 
is forever sacred to me. It is no disloyalty to 
my betrothed to wish, as i do sometimes, that 
I had lived in it always. You despise me, I 
know, consider me unstable and mercenary, 
but if you conld understand the influences 
which have been brought to bear’’— 

“Explanations are disagreeable and incon- 
venient things, even where there is need for 
them,”’ interposed Bertha, still clearly and 
without falter. ‘In this case, as I have said, 
they are altogether unnecessary. Facts speak 
for themselves. I understand your position, 
and have no accusations to bring. Therefore 
you are not called upon todefend yourself. As 
for the past, I have only to thank you for mak- 
ing it so easy for me to forget it.” 


———$q~a~- es ___. 


OF all the agonies in life, that which is the 
most poignant and harrowing—that which for 
the time annihilates reason, and leaves our 
whole organization one lacerated, mangled 
heart—is the conviction that we have been 
deceived where we placed all the trust of love. 





HONORIA’S PRIDE. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


THE season was at its height, and, of course, 
Sea-icw House was crowded. One always 
runs greater or less risks by indulging iu con- 
fideatial chat in such places. 

“Did you witness the new arrival this 
morning ?” 

** Miss Tremaine ?”’ 

at ig 

**T heard that she had come, but have not 
seen her yet.”’ 

**Do you know her?’’ 

*T have met her a few times, but it can 
hardly be called an acquaintance,”’ and Ross 
Delamere nonchalantly nipped off the end ofa 
fresh cigar. 

‘* What do you think of her?’”’ Louis Brad- 
ford asked the question quite eagerly, as if 
feeling more than an ordinary interest in the 
reply. 

‘* A new edition of pomp and woman’s vanity, 
but in no way different from every other. Do 
you like my answer ?”’ 

Bradford laughed. ‘‘It will pass, though I 
cannot give you credit for much discrimination, 
Bu‘ you are quite a ‘lady-killer’ in your way, 
Ross, even though you do not seem to aspire 
after that distinction. What if she should fall 


in love with you, as most of the ladies you 


meet do?” 

‘“‘The effect would not be serious, I assure 
you. Don’t be alarmed. Miss Tremaine’s 
heart is not of the breaking kind. Indeed, I 
sometimes doubt if she possesses such an in- 
convenient organ.’’ And so the conversation 
ended. 

Some people seem to have the peculiar fac- 
ulty of always being near when anything bad 
is being said of them. The young men were 
sitting upon one of the shady balconies in which 
Sea-View House abounds. Within, Honoria 
Tremaine, in passing through one of the long 
parlors, had paused beside a table spread with 
engravings. The scent of a cigar floated 
in through the open window beside her, but 
she had hardly thought to notice that. Then 
she had caught the sound of her own name, as 
one is always quick to do. The conversation 
which we have just recorded was perfectly 
audible to her. She turned with a savage 
little whirl, and swept further into the room. 
Isabel Graham, a rival belle, who had also 
been admiring the engravings, followed her, 
smile that was the least bit triumphant parting 
her lips. 

‘Not very flattering in their remarks, are 
they ?”’ she asked. 

“No,” very sharply, “but honest, neverthe- 
less.’”? Then, with singular abruptness : “Who 
was it with Mr. Bradford ?”’ 

*“Ress Delamere.” 

“Indeed! I thought I recognized his voice. 
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Hereafter I shall never be at a loss to distin- 
guish it,”’ and she laughed, a low, short laugh 
that had something dangerons in it. 

“ What will you do?”’ Miss Graham went on 
to inquire. ‘‘ Ask some male friend tocall Mr. 
Delamere out for defamation ?”’ 

“No,” shortly. ‘Don’t joke. The gentle- 
man has a right to his opinion.’’ With this 
Honoria Tremaine went quietly up to her own 
rocm. The words to which she had listened 
had stung deeper than she would have cared 
to confess, and now she wished to look them 
squarely in the face. It was like a woman for 
all the world. At the first whisper of an 
antagonist they are always ready to concoct 
some scheme for meeting him even-handed. 
Naturally enough, perhaps, after having list- 
ened to such words, Honoria took Ross Dela- 
mere for a sort of secret foe, and prepared to 
meet him accordingly. 

“He thinks me vain and heartless, does he ?”’ 
she whispered to herself, smiling wickedly as 
she paced across the floor. ‘* Well, well, Iam 
to remain here three weeks, and one can work 
wonders in that time. Heartless! A woman 
with my good looks can twist any man around 
her fingers. You had better take care, Ross 
Delamere.’” For a@ moment her eyes glowed 
with a dangerous fire; then she dropped into 
achair by the window, a look of real pain sud- 
denly flitting across her face. She had met 
Mr. Delamere half a dozen times, perhaps, 
during the past winter. Something about the 
man had pleased and interested her. He seemed 
different from the shallow, empty-headed flat- 
terers who usually surrounded her. To be 
sure, he rarely treated her to anything more 
elevating than the usual small talk and com- 
monplaces of society, but she had kept on hop- 
ing better things of him when they should 
know each other better. Now, the few cutting 
words to which she had listened had opened 
her eyes to the light in which he had learned 
to regard her. ‘‘ Vain and heartless!’’ Per- 
haps she was both, and yet it was not pleasant 
to have such things said of her. A dash of crim- 
son flamed in either cheek; and she clenched 
her hands in a half-angry way, while a few 
hot, bitter thoughts surged through her heart, 
thoughts in which a little feeling of revenge 
was also mingled. 

And so she kept her old position by the win- 
dow, sitting there with just such fierce, pas- 
sionate ideas flooding her brain, until the 
afternoon slowly waned into one of those 
peaceful, beautiful evenings, so delightfully 
cool and quiet, which are now and then to be 
experienced in the very heart of the summer- 
time itself. Presently the subdued sweetness 
of far-off music, the dreamy murmur of gay 
Voices, and ripples of happy laughter, stole up- 
ward to break the stillness of the room. She 
got up slowly, with a hard, settled purpose in 
her heart, and set about making one of those 





picture-like toilets for which she was famous 
among her particular set, a toilet the very sim- 
plicity and apparent carelessness of which be- 
trayed the highest form of art. 

She went below, at last, and mingled with 
the throng that filled the great saloons, where 
—with her calm, beautiful face, and floating, 
silky tissue of some soft neutral shade, so 
marvellously simple, and yet so perfect in its 
way, that it caught the wondering eve, and 
kept it, when the more elaborate toilets of 
other women were passed by unnoticed—she 
shonelikea newly-risen star. Atlastshe floated 
across Ross Delamere’s tired vision, as he 
lounged carelessly in one of the great bay win- 
dows, indolently watching the tireless dancers 
—fioated before him like a picture, with her 
cool, quiet face and supple movements that 
were the very embodiment of grace and poetry. 
The pathetic sweetness of violins, the blare of 
horns, and the hoarse undertone of bass viols 
crashed through the heated rooms, where all 
was ablaze with light, and sparkling with 
jewels and the mist-like whiteness of diaphan- 
ous robes. Presently Honoria Tremaine came 
circling across his vision, as we have said, a 
marvellous embodiment of all his dreams of 
what the seraphs should be in face and form, 
as she swayed to and froin quick response to 
the fast-swept strings and the silver kirser of 
the cymbals that fairly flooded the perfumed 
air with their wondrous melody. 

Ross looked on, catching his breath dizzily 
once or twice. Something about that self- 
poised face and that lithe, supple figure in its 
floating draperies arrested his attention. He 
became interested in spite of himself. He 
watched her movements in a rapt, eager way 
that made Isabel Graham, standing near, 
wrinkle her brow half-angrily as she muttered 
under her breath :— 

“Take care, Ross Delamere. My bonnie 
Honoria has a dangerous fascination when 
she chooses to exert it. She will make you eat 
your words of this afternoon unless you look 
to it. I would not like to have you do that.”’ 
She moved nearer, dropping her handkerchief, 
a mere cobweb of an affair, exhaling some rare 
Indian perfume—dropping this bit of scented 
lace at his very feet as she swept past him. 

He stooped, restoring it with a bow. 

Miss Graham thanked him, giving her fan a 
coquettish little whirl as she paused, leaning 
against the lofty pedestal of an Ariadne, grape- 
crowned and beautiful. ‘‘Why do you stand 
here, Mr. Delamere, watching the dancers with 
such superb disdain?’’ she asked, in her most 
dulcet tones. ‘‘Has the Terpsichorean art ro 
fascinations for you ?”’ 

‘Quite the contrary. But one cannot be 
forever dancing, you know. Besides, it is 
quite as pleasant, sometimes, to look on.” 

The belle stood idly twirling her fan. ‘ Es- 
pecially when you have before you such an 
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adept as Miss Tremaine. Did you ever see so 
exquisite a figure upon the floor?”’ 


“Never,” with considerable enthusiasm. | 


“She spiritualizes every movement. Her 
dancing is like a rare poem ; there is a certain 
subtle rhythm in each step she takes.” 

“I knew you would appreciate her. You 
see, I am not jealous of Honoria, as most young 


ladies would be of so dangerous a rival,” and | 


she laughed slyly. ‘‘ But who is her partner? 
Mr. Bradford ?” 

“Yes.” A slightly envious feeling crept 
into Ross’s heart as he made this answer. 

“Oh! of course,’’ with a knowing toss of the 
head. ‘“‘They had begun to flirt most des- 
perately before the season was up last winter. 
They will be sure to revive their old intimacy 
now Miss Tremaine is here. I wouldu’t won- 
der if it should end in a match after all.”’ 

With this parting shot Isabel moved further 
on, thinking she must have said quite enough 
to deaden any growing infatuation which Ross 
might feel. Notsc, however. For the nonce, 
this haughty, self-centred man was moved 
quite out of himself. He forgot what a wretched 
sham he had always reckoned Honoria’s life to 
be—how miserably made up of vanity, folly, 
and petty ambition. He only remembered that 
cool, perfect figure, swaying in such passionate 
grace to every pulsation of melody that trailed 
through the rooms. He thought of her as some- 
thing more living, sentient, than he had ever 
done before. 

The music ceased, and the murmur of voices 
and the beat of restless footsteps began again. 
Ross went eagerly forward to the recess where 
Honoria was sitting after the dance; Louis 
Bradford leaning over the back of her chair, a 
little crowd gathered around her. He held out 
his hand with a grave, quiet smile. ‘‘ This is 
a pleasure, Miss Tremaine. I hope you still 
keep my name fresh on your book of remem- 
brance?”’ 

She calmly looked up. If she felt the least 
thrill of triumph, there was not a muscle on 
her face so false as to betray as much. ‘‘It is 


there, Mr. Delamere,” she returned. “I am | 


glad tosee you. Itis quite a surprise, meeting 
you here at Sea- View House, though.”’ 

**T usually spend a month or two of the sum- 
mer here. It is a delightful resort, and one 
finds nearly as many attractions as in the city. 
It is quite as gay.” 

Still the same old commonplaces. Honoria 
gave an involuntary shrug, inwardly resolving 
that he should soon treat her to something 
more to the taste of both. She took his arm, 
and they moved away a step or two. They 
rattled on in idle, empty talk for a few mo- 
ments. Finally he said :— 

“We had a gay season in New York last 
winter. There was no end to fetes and parties. 
But I only saw you a few times. I was won- 
dering just now why we did not meet oftener.”’ 


**T was in Baltimore until the season was 
| near its close. That explains the mystery.” 

At this moment the music crashed once more 
through the quiet. Ross made a sudden turn, 
| his face kindling. ‘‘It is the German,” he 
said. ‘“‘ We danced it together at the last ball 
of the season—Mrs. De Peare’s. Don’t you 
remember °”’ 
| She did; she would never forget it. At that 
| ball she had first begun to suspect what this 
Ross Delamere was to her, how much she had 
| learned te care for him. He had never mis- 

trusted—theirs was a brief acquaintance at 
the time—more, he never should mistrust, 
| “Did we? It is possible ; I never carry such 
| things in my mind.” 
| He took little heed of these words, or he 
| might have resentedthem. ‘I have not danced 
| the German since, Miss Tremaine. It is my 
| favorite, and I wished to keep a pleasant 
_ memory of it. Nobody dances it like you. I 
shall never attempt it again with another part 
ner; it would make me wretched.’’ His eager 
| eyes sought her face, but read nothing there. 
| She laughed carelessly. 
| It would be cruel of me to deprive you ofa 
| pleasure so highly prized,”’ she said, answering 
| the question he was longing toask. ‘Shall we 
| take our places ?’’ 
“Thank you!’’ He dropped his arm about 
| her waist, drawing her slowly into the giddy 
| circle. The strings were swept fast, the blare 
| of the horns grew louder, and silver-voiced 
| flutes sent passionate gusts of melody swarm- 
| ing through the rooms. One, two—and they 
| swept off in illimitable circles. 
| Fiercer and faster the music swept out in 
rich, swarming notes on the languid air, and 
faster they flew and whirled, a centre of light 
and color, a circle of ravishing sweetness and 
| of intoxicating sights and sounds. A soft, 
| beautiful color stole into Honoria’s cheeks, her 
| head drooped forward, and Ross held her close 
| in his arma, her warm breath sweeping his 
| cheek, while they whirled on and on, in faster 
| and madder circles than before. 
Suddenly Honoria swept loose from him, and 
| stopped short. She had realized all at once 
the power this man was gaining over her—the 
wretched folly of which she herself was being 
guilty. She turned, with a haughty gesture. 
*T am tired,”’ she said ; “‘ will you lead me to 
a seat?” 

His face was still fiushed and heated, but 
she instantly became her old, calm self, and 
| her breath came and went with its usual icy 
| evenness and regularity. At that moment she 
| Was more mistress of the occasion than he was 
| 





master. 

He obeyed, murmuring an indistinct apology. 
Once seated beside the window, he bent 
| over her, eager and passionate. Some deep 
| fount in his nature had been stirred, some 
‘chord agitated which was still vibrating. A 
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sudden infatuation, possibly an abiding love 
for this woman, had risen, gourd-like, in an 
hour. It was like the hand of Destiny. A few 


hours before he had called her vain and heart- | 


less. Now, some subtle magician had been at 
work, and he would have given his life almost 
for one smile, a single endearing word from her 
lips. There is no accounting for these things ; 
God seems to take care of them after his own 
peculiar way. 

A few burning words dropped from his lips. 
Honoria felt that a moment’s consciousness on 


her part would precipitate a declaration. She | 


instantly put a haughty reserve into her man- 
ner, which he would not be likely to overstep, 
for the old bitterness was ranklingin her heart, 
festering from too recent a sore to be easily for- 
gotten. 

“You have tired me of dancing,”’ she said; 
“T shall not go on the floor again to-night. 
Where is Mr. Bradford?” speaking imperi- 
ously. ‘‘ Find him for me, if you please.” 


Ross tried to remonstrate, but she would not | 


listen, so he went for Louis Bradford, who was 
watching them from-no great distance, and 
came forward eagerly enough on being sum- 
moned. 

“What is your pleasure, Miss Tremaine?” 
he asked, bowing low before her. 

“T promised you a promenade on the ve- 
randa,’’ she said, placing her hand upon his 
arm. ‘‘ We will go, now. I find these rooms 
intolerably warm.” 

They turned to go out. Ross bit his lips 
hard, remembering what Miss Graham had 
said of Bradford and Honoria. What a fool 
he had been! Fer one mad moment he had 
been ready to declare this woman something 
nobler and purer than the majority of her sex. 
His first impressions were the true ones, after 
all. She was as vain, insincere, and coquettish 
as allthe rest. With a curling lip, he straight- 
way sought out Isabel Graham, and devoted 
himself exclusively to her for the remainder of 
the evening, much to the delight of the languid 
belle, who had all along felt uneasy over his 
attentions to her rival. 

The next morning brought a change, how- 
ever. Despite his idle words, Ross had felt a 
drawing towards Honoria Tremaine from the 
very first. Now, when she appeared on the 
veranda in one of her most matchless toilets, or 
walked on the beach, a little later in the day, 
he found it idle and vain to try to resist her fas- 
cinations, or to harden his heart against them. 
And so, as she seemed to utterly ignore any 
unpleasant passage between them, they walked 
and rode together, not only on this day that 
followed the “hop,” but also on many other 
days, and held long téte-d-tétes, in which he 
would now and then catch sudden and rare 
glimpses of a strong, true womanly character, 
such as he had often dreamed of, but never met, 


| lying deep under the shell of worldliness and 
| show by which she had succeeded in cencealing 
| her really noble nature from all but the few. 

Ross was much two far-sighted not to very 
| soon comprehend the true state of affairs. He 
| had passed through countiess seasons of flirta- 
tion and folly; he had hardened his heart 
against the charms of fully a score of belles, 
| all of whom were angling for his hand and for- 
| tune. He had even thought himself impreg- 
| 


uable in the strong fortress which his own 
| self-sufficiency had built around his heart. 
Now, this pale, pure face, this supple figure, 
| had come dancing across his vision —this 
| haughty, self-centred girl, who never sought 
|and yet rarely shunned his attentions, but 
| manifested a sort of superb indifference that 

almost drove him wild, had come upon the 

stage, and the wails which his own pride and 
| conceit had erected were battered down in an 
| hour’s time, and the calm, perfect face had 
broken in to reign there forever. It was a mad 
| thought, but a true one. He loved her. 
| He privately voted himself a fool, but that 
| did not help the matter. He went on cherish- 
| ing her image all the same. He tried to shun 
her society, but only punished and tormented 
himself by so doing. She seemed as willing to 
be shunned as sought. Finally, frum sheer 
desperation, he tried to make love to her, but 
this was worse than all the rest. She immedi- 
ately encased herself in a mantle of haughty 
pride and cutting sarcasm that drove him back 
worsted, discomfited, and only too glad to ap- 
peal for quarter by holding his peace. He was 
at an utter loss what to think of such a line of 
conduct. He had met flirts and coquettes with- 
out number, but never one like this. 

He had been out all day, wandering by him- 
self, in anything but a comfortable state of 
mind. Mr. Bradford and Honoria had started 
early in the morning on a horseback excursion, 
and this was what had sent him wandering olf 
in this foolish fashion. He was too restless 
and nervous to remain quietly at the hotel, 
knowing that Louis had tne field all to himself, 
and might be making the most of his opportu- 
nities. It was quite dusk when he reached 
Sea-View House on his return. Miss Graham 
met him on the gravelled walk leading to the 
hotel, where she had been waiting for more 
than an hour. When there was anything to 
disclose, she always liked to be the first to tell 
the news. 

“‘O Mr. Delamere, you ought to have come 
home sooner!” she called out to him. ‘Such 
a dreadful time! Have you heard?” 

“No,” quickly. ‘To what do you refer ?”’ 

“ Honoria Tremaine and Mr. Bradford. Such 
a sensation as it has made.” 

He grew very white, and drew his breath 
hard between his shut teeth. Another second 
and he had caught Isabel’s arm in a gripe that 
was like a vice. “‘ What of them?” slipped 
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over bis lips in a sort of shivering gasp. “ Will 
you never tell?” 

‘*Such an accident! There! I am glad you 
have let go my arm, Mr. Delamere, you hurt 
me so, They were out riding, you know, Mr. 
Bradford and Honoria. Some laborers were 
blasting rocks close by where they rode. Ho- 
noria’s horse was frightened and ran, and she 
was thrown among the rocks and brambles. 
They brought her home early this afternoon 
quite senseless.”’ 

Ross waited to hear the last word, and then 
strode past her, excited and feverishly impa- 
tient. He felt himself all in a tremble. He 
longed to be with her where he could soothe 
every pain. In that moment he forgot every- 
thing but his great love. As he crossed the 
dusky veranda, a white-robed form rose up 
from one of the bamboo chairs. He came toa 
sudden pause ; then there was a quick recogni- 
tion, and a fierce impulse drove the blood to 
his heart. With a glad cry he held out his 
arms. 

‘Is it you, Honoria, my life! my love? 
Thank God! I was afraid it was worse with 
you.”’ He held her close to him a moment, 
dizzy with happiness. 

If any triumphant flash crept into the girl’s 
eyes at this sudden gesture and the tremulous 
eagerness of his tones, the twilight dusk ef- 
fectually concealed it. But she soon drew her- 
self free. ‘‘I was not seriously hurt, if you 
refer to the accident of to-day. Neitheram I 
one to brood over an imaginary ill, making it 
a thousand times worse than the reality. Good- 
night, Mr. Delamere!’ Her tone was cool 
and composed, just what she would have used 
in addressing the most ordinary of friends. She 
did not notice the mad momentary folly of 
which he bad been guilty in any way. With 
the last word, before he could even reach forth 
a restraining hand, she was gone. 

It was three or four days before he saw her 
again. A sort of wearisome languor, brought 
on, perhaps, by the shock of the fal! she had 
had, kept her a prisoner in her own room. 
During these days Ross fought more than one 
hard battle with himself. Thus far he had 
shown that his love was strong. But Ho- 
noria’s pride was eyen stronger, as he soon 
found. The event was to prove which should 
ibe crucified. 

Miss Graham made the most of those days 
in which Honoria was compelled to keep her 
room. Sheaffected Ross’s society, and exerted 
herself to the utmost to make a favorable 
impression upon him. She waylaid him on 


every possible occasion. She rehearsed little 
bits of scandal that concerned her rival. She 
even hinted at frequent billet-doux, of which she 
was the unwilling bearer—choice little missives 
of love and sentiment, of which Honoria was 
writer, and Mr. Bradford reader. To just such 
ends will some silly, weak-minded women re- 


sort to accomplish theirends. Failing to arouse 
Ross’s jealousy or rage to any considerable ex- 
tent by these means, she finally tried a new 
move, but not untii after Honoria had begun to 
come below, once more looking all the more 
interesting and bewitching for her temporary 
retirement. 

**Do you not often wonder why you and Miss 
Tremaine are not better friends ?’”’ she asked of 
him one day. 

**T thought we were friends, Miss Graham,” 
his tone distant and cool. ‘‘ What can you 
mean ?’’ 

*‘You are not such good friends as you might 
be, not such as she and Mr. Bradford are. I 
could tell you the reason, if I chose.”’ 

“What is it?’’ curiously. 

** Why, Honoria forgets the Scriptural teach- 
ing not to bear malice. I believe she hates 
you, and has meant to trifle with you all along, 
and out of a mere spirit of revenge.”’ 

Ross looked both surprised and indignant. 

Seeing this, Miss Graham went on to ask: 
“Do you remember a certain conversation 
which you and Mr. Bradford held on the west 
balcony the day of Miss Tremaine’s arrival?” 

He hesitated a moment, then a sudden flush 
shot over his face. ‘‘ We were discussing Miss 
Tremaine, and I gave my opinion very freely! 
I was not more than half in earnest, though. 
She heard us ?”’ 

—— 

Ross turned abruptly without another ques 
tion. A thousand things were now clear to 
him. He could understand Honoria’s whole 
system of action. His careless and idle words 
had piqued her to a spirit of retaliation. Yes, 
she had meant to take a sort of revenge upon 
him. And, yet, he could not rid himself of the 
idea that she did care something for him, and 
this insane reaching after some fitting mode of 
vengeance was all that prevented her from 
realizing and giving up to that love. 

An hour later he was pacing across the cool 
veranda. Most of the gay company were gath- 
ered on the beach. Suddenly he heard a touch 
at the grand piano in the nearly-deserted 
saloon, a torch which he would have recog- 
nized among a thousand. The notes sighed 
out like a rhythmic wail from under the skil- 
ful fingers. The music appealed directly to 
some subtle chord in his own soul. He did not 
pause to ponder the matter, but went slowly in. 

Honoria may have heard his step or may 
not. At any rate, she kept on with her playing 
without looking around. 

He went up toher. ‘‘I have something to 
say to you, Hororia Tremaine,” he began, 
placing himself beside her. 

She turned slowly. There was no retreat 
pow. ‘I am ready to listen if it is anything 

of sufficient importance,’’ she said, her lips 
| trembling before the sight of that white, eager 
' face. 
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“ Honoria, I love you, and you know it,”’ he 
cried, catching her eye, and keeping it with the 
wild strength which was in his own. ‘‘ You 
have been trifling and toying with me all these 
days. I will bear it nolonger. I tell you that 
Ilove you. What have you to say to me?” 

She made a quick movement, something like 
a shiver running all through her. For a mo- 
ment her white face was treacherous, and be- 
trayed the keen pain cutting at her heart, then 
she raised her hand with an imperious gesture. 
‘* Leave me, Mr. Delamere!’’ shecried. ‘‘ How 
dare you broach such topics tome? I have no 
desire to listen to them. Go!’’ 

Instead he caught her hands, alrmost crush- 
ing them between hisown, ‘Let our folly end 
here, Honoria,”’ he plead. ‘‘ You have misun- 
derstood me all aiong. You heard what I said 
to Louis Bradford that day when yon first 
came. It does not matter whether I was 
serious or not. Whatever my opinion may 
have been at that time, the fact that I am now 
pleading for you to become my wife shows 


plainly what it is at this moment. Will you | > 2 
| the window-panes. A low growl of thunder 


9? 


not forgive me, Honoria?’’ and his voice soft- 
ened. ‘‘ Will you not love me even as I love 
you?” 

She had grown very white while he had been 
speaking. Somehow her triumph seemed little 
and unsatisfactory enough, now that it had 
really come. More than that, he mistrusted 
the object that had been actuating her all along. 
How mean and wicked she felt! But her pride 
was strong as ever. 

“T have but one answer to make you,” she 
said, in a cold, hard voice. ‘You could not 
expect me to love or marry a man sunk so low 
as to put a spy upon my actions. From your 
own words, I must conclude you have done 
that, Mr. Delamere.’”” She turned to go. He 
staggered as if he had been struck, dropping 
into the nearest seat. If Honoria had looked 
around she must have relented. But she did 
not. Instead, she swept out through the hall, 
leaving him there quite alone. 

This was near evening. The next morning 
Ross saddled one of the swiftest steeds in the 
hotel stables, and went tearing over the sands 
and down the hard, smooth roads, like mad. In 
this poor, foolish way was he trying to run away 
from his misery. The day was intensely hot. 
The sun dropped a great sheet of yellow, burn- 
ing gold over the shimmering water, the amber 
sands, and the listless earth. Scarce a leaf 
Tustled or a twig moved. 

After the noontide heat, the sun sunk rapidly 
in a sky that was lurid, yellow, and danger- 
ously ominous. At last a few great clouds, in- 
tensely black and threatening, came striding up 
from the very heart of the west, shutting over 
the landscape like one vast pall. Ross drove 
rapidly homeward for shelter and security. 
Miss Graham, like the bird of ill-omen which 








she was, met him in the hall with a pitiful 
story. 

“Ob, what shall we do, Mr. Delamere?” she 
cried, wringing her hands. ‘‘ Honoria and Mr. 
Bradford are out on the bay. She would go, 
though I tried to prevail on her not to. They 
will be drowned, I am sure they will !’’ 

Ross stood for a moment like one carved in 
stone, steadying himself against the hall table. 
*“Who is with them?” he finally asked, in a 
husky voice. 

‘Mr. Bradford was bent on going alone. He 
would not even take a boatman along.”’ = 

Something very near an oath dropped from 
Ross’s lips. ‘The idiot!’’ he hissed, between 
his teeth. ‘‘He knows no more of the manage- 
ment of a boat than some silly child. My God! 
They will be lost in this storm !”’ 

The darkness had been growing denser and 
blacker. A few angry clouds came tearing up 
the sky, like gray spectres against the solid 
blackness which outlived them. Just then a 
broad sheet of flame cut through the gloom, and 
a few great drops of rain came pattering against 


succeeded, and then the winds broke loose with 
an angry shriek. 

Ross rushed out, tearing like mad towards 
the beach, ready to vent curses against Brad- 
ford’s stupidity in thus risking his own life and 
that of another, all the way. A few among the 
men, knowing the truth of the matter, followed 
him, willing to lend their poor aid. 

A long, trailing bank of fog shut in the bay 
at first. Then it lifted a little, swept upward 
by the wind. Ross’s quick ear caught a cry, 
and he strained his eyes through the dimness. 
There they were, only a short distance out, the 
little boat wedged in between two rocks, the 
angry waves making frantic dashes at it, every 
now and then. Ross immediately comprehend- 
ed their situation. They had been driven upon 
a little bank of sand, stretching out in one por- 
tion of the bay, and the boat lay there between 
two rocks, as we have said. Honoria and Mr. 
Bradford were in the boat, their white faces 
turned towards the shore. It isa wonder their 
little craft had not been dashed in pieces at the 
first. 

Bradford’s hoarse voice came faintly over the 
water, hardly audible in the din of the tempest, 
as he stood up, calling for aid. Honoria waved 
her white handkerchief, her hands stretched 
shoreward in piteous entreaty. 

Ross could not endure this mute appeal. He 
cast his eyes rapidly along the beach. There 
were no boats in sight, and none nearer than 
a sheltered cove, more than half a mile away. 
Before one could be gotten from there, it might 
be too late. Rea »*iag this, his mind was soon 
made up. He was a very expert swimmer. 
He would try to reach them. ‘A rope!” he 
cried, addressing one of the fishermen, who had 
gathered, with others, on the spot. 
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This was soon »rought, then another and an- 
other. The three he tied together, knotting 
one end about his waist. Not until then did 
those about him realize his purpose. 

*“You’re mad, sir!’’ said one of the rude 
men, trying to keep him back. “It’s all your 
life is worth to venter into that ’ere boilin’ 
water.” 

For an answer, Ross gave him the loose end 
of the rope to hold, then dropped into the hiss- 
ing and foaming water, trailing the rope after 
him. The mad waves looked at him angrily, 
ayd dashed their salt spray into his face and 
eyes. But he kepton and on, daring their fury, 
and breasting them with strong, sturdy strokes 
that gave him good headway, despite the giant 
strength with which they tried to hurl him 
back, baffled and defeated, upon the sands. 

He reached the boat at length, and drew him- 
self wearily within it. Honoria’s hands caught 
fast hold of his, and her white face was turned 
upwards to meet his own. 

** You have come to save us. God bless you, 
Ross !’’ she cried. 

He dropped a single hot kiss upon her fore- 
head, then slowly untied the rope from his own 
waist, and commenced to knot it about hers. 
Bradford, crouching abjectly in the bottom of 
the boat, noted the action. 

**My God, Delamere, you are not going to 
leave me to my fate?” he shrieked, pitifully, 
lifting his white scared face. ‘*The boat will 
be in pieces within fifteen minutes. I can swim 
but little. I shall drown. My God! do not 
abandon me!’’ He clung to Ross’s knees, cry- 
ing out and wringing his hands in abject fear. 
Ross turned suddenly to Honoria. 

**You love this man,” he said. ‘‘ You and 
he shall try to gain the shore. I will stay be- 
hind and take my chance.”’ 

The girl’s lip curled with haughty scorn. She 
tore the rope from her waist, and flung it be- 
side Bradford. “I am not a coward,” she 
cried, with cutting sareasm. ‘‘I am no better 
than you, Ross, that you should face death 
alone. Mr. Bradford may seek safety by him- 
self.’ 

There was something grand in the way in 
which she stood up in the boat, waves splinter- 
ing into foam about her, black darkness over- 
head, like a veil that would never be rent in 
twain, flashes of vivid flame cutting like blades 
of fire into the water every now and then, her 
head thrown back, with the long black hair 
flowing loose upon the wind, and her glorious 
eyes flashing forth a fiery scorn. 

She had spoken, and no amount of entreaties 
would move her from her purpose. As for 
Bradford, every vestige of manliness had van- 
ished before the awful peril which threatened 
him. His innate selfishness asserted itself the 
stronger part of his nature, 

** Don’t think too hardly of me, Ross,” he 
said, weakly, ‘ You can swim, and with you, 


| 
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| here alone, I should perish. 


Miss Tremaine will be safe. You managed to 
reach the boat, and I am sure you can return 
without the rope. For me it is my only hold 
on life. Were you and Honoria to leave me 
I must go!” 

Ross made a stern gesture of silence. A loose 
spar came floating by, driven close to the boat 
by the rush of water sucked inward by the 
rocks. He reached out and secured this, then 
lashed Bradford to it with one end of the rope, 
his face cold and harsh all the while. The 
wretched man tried to say something further 
in extenuation of his conduct, but Ross would 
not listen. He gave the signal for those on the 
shore to draw in the rope, then pushed Brad- 
ford into the angry water. 

Left alone in the boat, Honoria and Ross 
stood looking into each other’s eyes, their faces 
deathly white, though not a muscle of either 
quivered. It was an awful moment, for the 
din, and roar, and terror of the tempest was 
still about them. But Ross could not resist 
the impulse to ask the question which rose to 
his pale lips. 

‘*God and the storm hear us, Honoria. We 
may be saved or may not, But would it bea 
very bitter blow to you if that man never 
reached the shore alive?’’ He pointed to where 
Bradford’s head was still barely visible among 
the white capped waves. An angry crimson 
crept into the girl’s stern face. 

“He will reach the shore,”’ she cried. ‘Even 
the sea casts off such craven souls.” 

He was answered. He drew nearer, his fea- 
tures working strangely. ‘‘ This is no time for 
shams. We are left to live or die together,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now, Honoria, for the last, last 
time, do you love me?”’ 

‘* Thee, and thee only, Ross.’’ 

He drooped his arms rapturously about her. 
What cared he for the rage, and crash, and 
uproar of the tempest? She was his at last, 
all his own for life or death, for time and eter- 
nity. 

A few more mad, wild waves sweeping over 
it, and the frail little boat in which they had 
been sitting all this time was a broken, shat- 
tered wreck at last, and they were floating on 
the surface of the water, clinging close to each 
other, with only a single plank to keep them 
up. It was a long, dreadful struggle that fol- 
lowed, but the sea was merciful. 

A last angry shriek, dying out in a low, sad 
wail, and the tempest had stalked bellowing 
past as suddenly as it had arisen. The black- 
ness and horror swept out of the sky, and as 
the low sun dropped its slanting threads of 
gold over the scene, Ross and Honoria were 
kneeling on the dripping sands, thanking God 
for His mercy. They were saved! 


————_—r oe —_ —_ 


INCIVILITY is the extreme of pride; it is 
built on the contempt of mankind. , 
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HILL-SIDE TREASURES. 


BY IDA CLARE, 


MAY 22d.—I’ve been trying for two or three 
days to sit down and record some of the pleas- 
ures of a very pleasant day that I owe to Miss 
Mitford ; but every time I turn tomyimpromptu 
writing-desk, the volume standing so tempt- 
ingly between my inkstand and paper catches 
my eye, and I am vanquished. And if a lin- 
gering resolution to write stands out against 
the first few lines, by the time I relinquish the 
book I am irresistibly drawn out of doors to 
garden and wood, and seeds and mould occupy 
the place of pen and ink in my hands and in 
my thoughts. 

Meanwhile, time is flying. Already the 
plums and cherries are perfuming the air. On 
that pleasant day they were barely beginning 
to look pearly ; while my cineraria, which was 
then in full bloom, filling the room with its 
fragrance so suggestive of the green-honse, is 
now cut down, and divided, and banished, until 
it-shall become freshly rooted. There are still 
two or three trusses of its rich Tyrian purple 
blossoms in a vase before me, mingled with the 
pale lilac of our eariiest phlox, the waxy g»ld 
of the crowfoot, the beautiful blue of the lung- 
wort, and the delicate flush of the spring 
beauty. But another day or two—already 
several of the bright petals are turning up a 
silvery edge—another day or two and they will 
all be gone. 

How beautifully the river is curling and 
sparkling beneath the scented breeze! Then 
it was calm ‘‘as the motioniess fields of upper 
air,” and drew my eye continually from the 
page before me (it does that now), while yet I 
repeated to myself that it was just the weather 
to read Miss Mitford’s charming sketches with 
full delight and appreciation. At length I 
commenced “‘ Whitsun Eve;’’ but, before I 
reached the list of the lovers, I paused and 
took a mental review of my own garden. 
What a contrast ! 

Though mine is to be the prettiest garden I 
have had for years, it looks very insigniiicant 
to me after that description. My verbenas are 
almost invisible spots of green in the long brown 
beds, which in a month or two are to be such a 
blaze of beauty. The tangle (what a mis- 
nomer it is!) suffers sadly from the visits of | 
my feathered pets, and I fear that more than 
one summer’s accumulations will have to be 
added to the Solomon’s seals, squirrel cups, 
violets, lungworts, and dog-tooth violets which 
are at present its sole occupants. Those dog- 
tooth violets! magnificence in miniature! I 
never look upon them but I want to filch their 
cognomen from those princes of the tribe, the 
Turk’s-cap lilies. My flowering almond and 
plum-leaved spirea I can look at complacently, 
even with that gorgeous garden in my mind’s 





‘eye, but not so with the flower-bed under the 





- — T 


east window. Violets and jonquils, roses and 
tuberoses, cannot make this look otherwise 
than bare and unfurnished, and I must go into 
the woods, and get wild flowers enough to fill 
up till my other plants can make a show. 

Here ended my meditation, and Miss Mit- 
ford was laid aside less reluctantly than usual, 
as I turned my face forestward—if such a term 
can be applied to the scanty woods, which are 
constantly growing scantier. I did not think 
of that when I reached the sheltered hill-side, 
and looked up at the thick growth, which, as 
yet, no woodman’s hand has harmed. A very 
short walk would have brought it to my mind 
and before my eyes; for this gradual thinning 
out of the beautiful trees, which used to clothe 
our hills so richly, is, and has been for many 
months, a source of grief to me, making me 
sometimes fairly homesick to get away from 
my home. 

But just here I may forget that trees are not 
as well cared for as in England. A cool, pleas- 
ant place it is; the little ‘‘run” making its 
noiseless way at the foot of the hill, while now 
tollowing the bank, and now rising steeply ap 
the hill-side, is the little footpath. A pleasant 
place it is, and the children like it. I believe 
children always have a tolerably correct taste 
for natural beauty, however it may be in regard 
to other things. Here is little Robby, for in- 
stance, will infallibly lead the way to the pret- 
tiest nooks and the pleasantest prospects. This 
same little Robby is in most impatient haste to 
be promoted to that abomination of country 
boyhood, yclept “ gallusses.’’ He and his sis- 
ter Amy have seized upon their little visitor, 
Carl, and his hands are rapidly filling with 
violets, while, as yet, I have seen nothing to 
which * <are to iay claim. I used to think [ 
had pretty sharp eyes when flowers were to be 
found ; but for two or three years this same lit- 
tle Amy or her elder sister Lucy, who is with 
us giving the baby an airing, has invariably 
found my first flowers for me. I fear I must 
submit to the belief tiat I, in common with the 
rest of the world, am growing older. It is a 
very difficult belief to submit to even now, 
when Lucy has just pointed out to me a plant 
that I would not have missed hardly for a new 
verbena even, so beautiful is it. In the soft 
moist earth, close beside the little stream, these 
early flowers always grow more luxuriant than 
elsewhere ; but here is a squirrel cup, larger, 
more spreading, more gracefully nodding over 
its image in the water, than I ever saw before, 
even in that favorable situation. I motion Lucy 
to silence ; for, though it is nearly hidden among 
the roots of a noble young lime, I dare scarcely 
trust those other young eyes with any clue to 
its existence. I think the temptation would be 
too great, and Carl would have the pleasure of 
seeing it for half an hour, perhaps, before it 
faded ; while I would remove it carefully, so 
that it would be a thing of beauty, gladdening 
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our eyes for many days. As I raised my eyes 
from an examination into the feasibility of such 
a precipitous descent and such treacherous foot- 
ing as would alone enable me to possess this 
treasure, they fell upon another, only less 
lovely, but defended by such a breastwork of 
sticks and twigs! I verily believe that had the 
green leaves been less feathery, had they been 
borne aloft with a less triumphant grace, had the 
blossoms not been so large as almost to deserve 
the name of “ Ladies’ Reticules’’ (by which 
name, I believe, they are sometimes known), [ 


think I should have left it for an untakable | 


Sebastopol, without ever giving it the compli- 
ment of trying. But I did try, and the breast- 
work scattered, and in a few minutes the pink 
bulb was in my hand, and transferred, with 
plenty of its native soil, to my very rural 
apology for a basket. The first, which looked 
so unprotected and so tender— 

I braved the steep bank, which was in dan- 
ger of caving in, and treating me to a sousing ; 
I braved the spongy soil, which threatened to 
sink, and carry me down bodily ; then I found 
that the tender and succulent beauty had yet 
other protection. The roots of the lime spread 
beneath, and around it, and over it, so that no- 
thing less than an axe would suffice to procure 
it for me. Well, it is better where it is. I 
wonder that I could have had the heart to 
think of moving it. Growing up here as shel- 
tered as in a greenhouse, in the richest of soils, 
cooland moist, how would it bear the exchange 
to # sunny, windy eastern exposure? No, I 
think I should have relented, even had it been 
possible to get at the root. Iam glad, at any 
rate, that it was not. 

What is that, Lucy? <A bloodroot? Onlya 
bloodroot! Why, it might almost have been a 
white lily, so pure, and beautifui, and large is 
it, and with petals so deeply indented. I am 
fortunate, indeed. What arich "black mould it 
is! I believe it is considered among all my 
friends a very unladylike predeliction, this 
fondness of mine for digging in the dirt (call it 
not dirt, this soft, rich soil! I don’t wonder 
flowers love to grow in it); but of a surety it 
is a delightful occupation to me, and here is 
plenty of opportunity to enjoy it, for the stem 
fairly seems to lengthen as I dig. Persever- 
ance at length meets its reward, however, albeit 
a part of the deep red tuber is left in the ground. 
No wonder they call it bodroot ; my hands 
almost look asif I had been butchering. Here 
are the early purplish phlox and the violets, 
purple and blue; and now, Carl, we will go 
home. 

Lo! here is a tragedy. My poor, precious, 
beautiful bloodroot! Those broad, thick petals 
are scattered, and my magnolia in miniature is 
destroyed. The round, sheathing leaf and the 
‘green central column are allthat remain. Gone 
are the golden sentinels, gone the silver walls! 


Come, Carl, help me set out the rest of my 
| treasures. 

My squirrel cup, the counterpart of the forest 
| beauty I left behind, still raises its plumy leaves 
| and pure blossoms from the spot where I placed 
it, willing to enjoy its solitude, or to suffer ad- 
miration, of which it receives plenty. I am 
particuiarly satisfied with myself to think that 
I left that other gem to ‘‘ waste its sweetness 
on the desert air,’’ and spend its little life on 
| its own homestead, and among its own kindred. 

But I fear to make any inquiries about it, lest 

I should learn that childish eyes had spied it 
| out in its lurking place, and that little hands 
had borne it in triumph to a speedy death, 


2. 


SUCH IS LIFE. 
BY 8. STOCKTON HORNOR. 


Tue future’s a blank, 
The past is a mountain, 
That darkened the fountain 
Where Hope often drank. 


In the right or the wrong, 
Without ever knowing 
Whither we’re going, 

We totter along. 

So wayward we’re tossed 
By time’s rapid motion, 
Like wavelets of ocean 

In eddies we’re lost. 


ee. 





RULE FOR LIVING WITH OTHERS. 


ANOTHER rule for living happily with others 
| is toavoid having stock subjects of disputation, 
It mostly happens, when people live much to- 
| gether, that they come to have certain set 
topics, around which, from frequent dispute, 
| there is such a growth of angry words, mor- 
| tified vanity, and the like, that the original 
| subject of difference becomes a standing sub- 
ject for quarrel, and there is a fendency in all 
minor disputes to drift down to it. Again: if 
people wish to live well together, they must not 
hold too much to logic, and suppose that every- 
thing is to be settled by sufficient reason. Dr. 
Johnson saw this clearly with regard to mar- 
ried people, when he said: ‘‘ Wretched would 
be the pair above all names of wretchedness, 
who should be doomed to adjust by reason every 
morning all the minute details of a domestic 
day.” But the application should be much 
more general than he made it. There is no 
time for such reasonings, and nothing that is 
worth them. And when we recollect how two 
lawyers, or two politicians, can go on contend- 
ing, and that there is no end of one-sided rea- 
| soning on any subject, we shall not be sure that 
such contention is the best mode for arriving 
-at truth. But certainly it is not the way to 





arrive at good temper. 
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MARRYING A TITLE. | 
BY A. 8. 


ANYBODY suddenly entering the superb | 
drawing-room of one of the most stylish of 
Fifth Avenue houses, one fiae morning in the 
early fall, of never mind what year, might Lave 
imagined, from the sounds there, that a caged | 
bear was being teased. Growls loud and long, 
low and short, every variety of muttered sounds 
could have been heard, mingled with women’s 
voices in voluble excitement. Looking in upon 
the occupants of the room, however, the growl- 
ings would have been discovered to proceed 
from a short, thick-set elderly gentleman, who 
was walking up and down, his hands thrust in | 
his pockets, and his voice giving utterance to | 
the sounds already mentioned. The ladies 
were evidently mother and daughter, and as 
evidently ladies of wealth and fashion. Dressed 
in the most elaborate of morning costumes, they 
were discussing some point of vital interest ; the 
elder one with great animation, the younger 
coolly, but no less decidedly. Introducing 
them as Mr. Jarvis Mason; his brother's | 
widow, Mrs. Nelson Mason; and his niece, 
Miss Lucie Mason ; we come next to the con- 
versation, running in this wise :— 

“I am sure, brother Jarvis, the letter is 
everything we can desire,”’ said Mrs. Mason. 

Growl from the gentleman. 

“Perfectly satisfactory,’’ said Lucie, lan- 
guidly, but with a tone that seemed to denote 
that her remark finished the discussion. 

“Perfectly satisfactory !’’ said the gentleman, 
speaking at last, and chrowing an inflection of | 
intense sarcasm into t's voice. 

“Why, Uncle Jarvis, what can you desire | 
more?’’ inquired the young lady. 

“What does it say ?” 

“My nephew,” said the elder lady, “ writes | 
that he has made every inquiry with regard to 
the antecedents of the Count Manziori, shown | 
his photograph to his relatives, and proved | 
that he is precisely what he represents himself | 
to be.” 

“A needy foreign adventurer, looking for a 
rich wife !’’ was the unflattering comment. 

“The Count Manziori, heir to one of the old- 
est titles in Italy, an exile for political reasons ; 
but, ‘without a shadow of doubt, a nobleman by 
birth, highly educated”’— 

“ And very handsome,” said Lucie. 

“And for this title you would sell your only 
child? Oh! you need not throw such indig- 
hant looks upon me. That is just what it | 
amounts to. Do you know how they come | 
over here, these foreign noblemen, without | 
means to buy a year’s living? I will tell you. 
It is a matter of speculation, a choice between 
starving at home or marrying an heiress—mar- 
tying the money, the wife taken as a necessary 
incumbrance.”’ 

“Uncle Jarvis, you are positively insulting.” 


“*T did not stop this matter before, because I 
hoped your charming count would turn out to 
be a runaway barber, or a cook, perhaps a 
tenor singer from an opera troupe, and you 
would give him up without my interference ; 
but since he is a real count—oh !’’—and a series 
of indescribable growls completed the sentence. 

Lucie, roused from her attitude of languid 
indifference, sat tapping her feet impatiently 
up and dowr, twisting the silken cord of her 
morning dress, and looking as unamiable as a 
young lady can ever be supposed to appear. 
Her mother gave her no time, however, to an- 
swer her uncle. 

‘‘T am sure I cannot imagine, brother Jarvis, 
where you have picked up such strange notions. 
Count Manziori is received in the very best 
New York society, his means are certainly 
sufficient to support a dress and manner of liv- 
ing perfectly consistent with his title, his man- 
ners are exquisite, and his devotion to Lucie 
perfectly charming. If her mother is satisfied, 
no one else need find fault.” x 

‘* What is his moral character ?”’ 

‘‘Dear me, Jarvis, what an odd question! 
He accompanies us to Holy Trinity every Sun- 
day morning.”’ 

“Not a Roman Catholic, then?” 

“‘T am sure I don’t know. I never asked 
him.” 

“Is he temperate ?”’ 

‘* How on earth can I tell?” 

**Does he gamble ?” 

**T never heard such preposterous questions. 
Iam not a detective policeman to inquire into 
a gentleman’s pursuits. Count Manziori,” she 
loved to dweil upon the title, ‘‘ has birth, edu- 
cation, and grace ; sings like an angel, dances 
deliciously, dresses well, and adores Lucie. 
What more can the most exacting mother de- 
sire ?”’ 

**And you, Lucie?” 

“‘T shall accept the count’s offer of marriage.”’ 
A curt answer given in acurt tone. The large 
violet eyes looked cold and hard, the beautiful 
face was set with firm determination, and the 
graceful figure drawn erect. 

Jarvis Mason had been called a hard man. 
There was but one thingon earth that he loved— 
his niece, Lucie. His face dropped its expression 
of sarcasm, of anger, as he heard her answer, 
and his eyes dwelt upon her face with a look 
of grief that touched her, while she tried to 
conceal the softening emotion. “Lucie,” he 
said, sadly, ‘I have no power to prevent your 
marriage. You are of age, your fortune is 
under your own control, and it is not of that I 
am thinking. Even if the golden bait is lost, 
could you be saved, I would not regret it. I 
can use no argument now that I have not al- 
ready used; but, by the memory of the father 
who begged me to stand in his place to his little 
child, I beg you not to hastily decide this mat- 
ter. If you love this man, and he is a good, 
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true, honorable man, I will never thwart you, 
but do not barter your whole life’s happiness 
for the empty vanity of adding a title to your 
name.” 

Again Mrs. Mason interrupted Lucie’s reply. 
““Of course, Lucie loves Manlio,’’ shesaid. ‘I 
am sure her mother would not force confidence 
upon so delicate a subject as that.”’ 

There was silence for a moment. No reply 
came from Lucie, though her uncle’s look was 
almost imploring. He spoke again :— 

“*T will interfere no further. No word shall 
pass my lips again, Lucie, and you may look 
for my wedding present in due season.’’ Stern 
and cold was his tone now, but it softened again 
as he added: “If in the future you need a 
friend, come to me,’’ and with no word of adieu 
he abruptly quitted the room. 

There was a profound silence there, until the 
bang of the street door told that he had left the 
house, then Mrs. Mason spoke: “I amso glad, 
Lucie, love, that the letter came at this time. 
October is such a fashionable month for a wed- 
ding, and your trousseau can be commenced at 
once. How fortunate you have not worn those 
exquisite laces your Aunt Maria left you. They 
will be lovely on your wedding dress, and you 
can have all her odd rare jewels reset. The 
pearls will be lovely in a panure for the wed- 
ding. But we have no time to lose. We will 
go at once to Stewart’s. Ring, my dear, and 
order the carriage.” 

Without a word of comment Lucie obeyed, 
and then went leisurely up to her room to dress 
for a drive. There was a lazy grace about 


Lucie Mason that went far towards her ac- | 


ceptance as a belle in New York society. She 
was of the pure blonde style of beauty. Nature 
lad bestowed upon her a profusion of golden 
hair that curled without artificial aid, a creamy 
rather pale complexion, large violet eyes, lovely 
features, and a figure rather tall and full, but 
graceful in every curve and motion. Nature 
had given her a yielding, gentle disposition, a 
mind above the average capacity, and talents 
of no mean order. What had education, under 
the guidance of a foolish, worldly mother, done 
for her? It had left her beauty untouched, be- 
cause her style was effective, and blonde hair 
fashionable.” It had given her showy accom- 
plishments, taught her the art of dress in its 
fullest perfection; made fashion, style, and 
parade gods to be worshipped ; and left her in- 
dolent, because there was nothing in her life 
worth making an exertion for; brilliant, be- 
cause the talents wrested from solid pursuits 
were more than sufficient for effective accom- 
plishments—a complete fashionable girl of the 
period, with a heart and soul not lost, but 
crusted over by fashionable follies and excite- 
ments. To say that the little white hands 
glittering with diamond rings were utterly use- 
less for any practical purposes, implies no dis- 
paragement of their muscular capacity, only an 


| 





entire ignorance of any work more engrossing 
than crochet, piano-forte exercise, or turning 
the leaves of a new novel. Probably Lucie 
would have shuddered with horror had she 
been informed that it was possible for her to 
dress her own hair or make herself a petticoat, 

Leaving the pretty heroine in the hands of 
her French maid, let us overhear another con- 
versation bearing upon the same subject as the 
preceding one. That it is in Italian need be 
no impediment to our comprehension. 

“Another thousand! You draw heavily 
upon the exchequer,’ said the first speaker, 
an elderly man, with keen black eyes and 
heavy eyebrows. 

“Read that,’’ was the laconic reply, and a 
little perfumed note was tossed across the table 
at which the two were sitting. 

““Good!”’ was the comment. ‘ You have 
won the heiress. When does the wedding 
come off ?’’ 

**Soon, I hope. I’m sick of the whole thing. 
The girl is a perfect doll; pretty, but cold asa 
piece of marble, and with a lazy manner that 
puts one in agony. I declare to you, Paulo, I 
feel tempted sometimes to shake her, and see 
if she can be roused from that sleepy state she 
indulgesin. Howa man of my disposition can 
ever stand it in a wife isan unsolved mystery.” 

“Bah! She will pay your debts. When you 
first proposed to me to find you an heiress, and 
share in the profits of the speculation, you were 
not so fastidious. Old, ugly, or stupid, yeu 
said then, but rich. Now you complain when 
you have youth and beauty as well as wealth.” 

“There! there! never mind the rest of the 
lecture. The bargain is made, my title against 
her money. Give me another thousand for ex- 
penses until the wedding is over, then Madame 
la Countess will have the honor of filling the 
purse of Manlio Manziori!’’ 

It was a briiliant wedding. Mrs. Mason’s 
heart was full of maternal pride as she recalled 
it. Lucie in her satin, laces, and fleunces, with 
her stately carriage and lovely face, looked 
every inch a countess, and there were few men 
whose personal beauty equalled that of the 
bridegroom. It had been arranged that the 
young couple were to reside in a new house in 
Brooklyn, but the entreaties of the mother 
overruled the decision, and they were to return 
to Lucie’s own home. The honor of a noble- 
man residing in her house was one of Mrs. 
Mason’s reasons, the love she bore for her only 
child the one given to the world. 

The time spent in the honeymoon trip was 
spent by Mrs. Mason in refurnishing the apart- 


| ments intended for the use of the count and 


countess, and in preparations for a grand ball 
to celebrate their return to New York. 

The day of their return chanced to be twenty- 
four hours earlier than they had intended, and 
madame mére was not at home when the car- 
riage drove up to the door. An hour later she 
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was hurrying to Lucie’s bed-room to welcome 
her. She found her alone, and, heartless, 
worldly woman as she was, she fairly shrank 
as she saw her child. In place of the graceful 
indolence to which she was accustomed, she 
met blazing eyes, and a figure drawn erect 
in scornful anger. ‘‘My dear, where is the 
count ?”’ 

‘Gone, as usual, to seek his own pleasure. 
Mother, did you, when you gave me to this 
man, know what he was? Did you, when 
after my uncle’s last pretest, you hurried me 
through wedding preparations, giving me no 
time for thought, did you know to what you 
were driving me ?”’ 

“Lucie! Lucie! What can you mean ?’’ 

“Uncle Jarvis warned us that it was a bar- 
gain, a title against weakh ; but even he could 
not have known all. Debts, whose amounts 
would startle you, are to be paid—a gambler’s 
purse supplied. But the mere money is no- 


thing. He cares nothing for me, and I—I loved 
him.”’ 


One month married, and love a thing of the 
past already! It was a strange awakening for 
the pampered child of luxury, but once roused 
there was no return for her. I have said she 
possessed a true heart and noble impulses, but 
crusted over by a life of frivolity. Wakened 
from that, she groped blindly for guidance to 
the right path. Outwardly, the same lovely 
piece of still life as before, secretly she was 
struggling to find the means of winning her 
husband from courses of evil, some of which 
she only guessed, others made only too plain 
to her. 

It became an unspoken compact between 
Lucie and her mother, to conceal from the 
world the misery of their home life. Invita- 
tions were given and accepted, gay dresses 
worn, the countess smilingly accepted society’s 
congratulations, and carried her mask with no 
tremble of lip or hand; but debt began to show 
his ugly face in the superb house, and there 
Were quarrels there between the fascinating 
count and his ladylike 
would have astonished their aristocratic friends. 
One year after the wedding day Lucie became 
the mother of twin boys, and the maternal love 
tore away forever that gloss of fashion that had 
so long rested upon her nobler nature. . For 
her boys’ sake, to save them from their father’s 
Sins, became the stimulus to open the heart 
and mind, to drink in purer, higher knowledge 
than they had ever sought before. Fifth Ave- 
nue would have opened staring eyes, could they 


have looked upon the young mother kneeling | 


beside the cradle of her infant sons, praying 
that she might be guided to lead them to pure 
Christian lives, or bending over the pages of a 
Bible, seeking with childlike faith for help and 
light in the task she had set for herself. Her 
boys were but toddling babies still, when Lu- 


cie’s mother died. She had sent for her lawyer 





mother-in-law, that | 


and for Jarvis Mason some months before, 
and on her deathbed she implored Lucie not to 
judge her harshly when she Jearned the mean- 
ing of that interview. Too soon she was to 
understand that mother’s prayer. 

“Do you know, madam,”’ cried the count, 
bursting into his wife’s room, the day after the 
funeral, ‘‘ what your mother has done with her 
money ?”’ 

Lucie looked up, bewildered. 

‘* She has left it all, every penny of it, to your 
Uncle Jarvis. But I will dispute the will.’ 

*T don’t think you can, Manlio.”’ 

‘* Her jointure should come to you.”’ 

“We have already had it! What mamma 
left at her death is her own private fortune, in- 
herited from her father.” 

‘Are you aware that we have nothing, and 
are over head and ears in debt ?”’ 

“T feared so.”’ 

‘* You feared so,” he sneered. ‘‘ And, pray, 
upon what do you intend to live ?”’ 

In the wife’s heart there arose bitter ques- 
tions of the justice of the taunt from one who 
had squandered her ample means in three short 
years, but no word passed her lips. 

**You know well,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that we 
had made sure of your mother’s money at her 
death.”’ 

“‘T never thought much about it,’’ she said ; 
‘*but I supposed mamma would leaye it to me. 
She had some good reason, I presume, for 
changing her will.”’ 

“Good reason! 
what her good reason was. 
venged.”’ 

It were too long a story to tell how the next 
five years were passed. Count Manziori and 
his family had left New York. That was all 
society could tell you; but the story of the 
steady downward progress of the gambler was 
hidden from them. From city to city he dragged 
the fair wife and little children, for a baby girl 
was born soon after Mrs. Mason’s death, and, 
when cards were unlucky, there were extremes 
of poverty to be borne. Helpless fine ladyhood 
had soon to be thrown aside, and the lessons 
of housewifery, sewing, and nursing, Jearned 
under that bitterest of all taskmasters—neces- 
sity. 

It was a winter’s night of unusual severity, 
when Uncle Jarvis, sitting dozing over the fire, 
was roused by voices in the hall, a woman’s low 
tones and children’s prattle. Almost think- 
ing he was dreaming he sat erect, and saw 
them come in, a tall, stately figure in mourn- 
ing, two boys, and a little fair-haired girl. 

‘“‘Uncle Jarvis, may we come in ?”’ 

He could not speak. That worn, pallid faee, 
aged by suffering spoke too cruelly of the past, 
and his voice failed him. In his face Lucie 
read some answer, for she was in his arms, 
sobbing like a baby, almost as soon as her 
question was spoken. 


To keep it from me! I see 
But I will be re- 
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When they were calmer, he touched her 


dress. ‘‘ Dead ?”’ 

** He left me a year ago, and I heard directly 
of his death in San Francisco, yesterday. He 
was shot in a gambling house by a man whose 
sister he had proposed to marry.”’ 

** Marry !”’ 

“He was recognized as a married man by 


some former New York friend, and died as I | 


have said. 
nestly, ‘‘I do not deserve even a kind word 


Uncle Jarvis,’’ she continued, ear- | 


from you; but will you keep me for the sake 


of these little ones ?”’ 

‘In what way, Lucie ?’’ 

**T thought of opening a little store. I can- 
not sew fast enough or well enough to gain a 
living for four. My education does not fit me 


for a teacher, and I can think of nothing else, | 


unless you will lend me money enough to open 
a store.”’ 

‘Lucie, have you ever wondered at your 
mother’s will?” 

**Yes,”’ she answered, simply. 

“My child, it was but a trust. She knew 
how her fortune would be wusted if your hus- 
band obtained control over it, and it was left 


you, in my hands, until such time as your need | 
demanded it, or you were widowed, or (for she | 


thought of that), deserted.”’ 

‘Then my children will be provided for?’’ 

“Yes. You will live here, Lucie? I am 
very lonely.”’ 

What more can I add to my “ower true 
tale?”” A widow still, but with sons as tall as 
herself, Lucie still lives with Uncle Jarvis, 
guarding her daughter against the whirlpools 
of fashion in which her own happiness was 
wrecked. 





THE HARP OF GOLD. 


Respectfully inscribed to Mus. A. L. DurovurR and 
Mrs. M, E. NEAty, of Washington, D. C. 


BY JOHN 8. REID. 


WHEN Time and Love were young and fair, 
And roses bloomed in Eden's bower, 
And zephyrs toyed with Eva’s hair 
At evening’s sweet and witching hour. 
Said Love to Time, “Come, let us rove, 
And pass through life the hours away ; 
My bow and dart 1’ll test and prove, 
While you the Muses harp may play.” 


So Time agreed. Like knight of old, 
Young Love assumed the martial guise, 
And folded up his wings of gold 
Rich with ten thousand gorgeous dyes. 
And Time stepped forth with harp and lute, 
Like minstrel old, or palmer gray, 
And whilst the one his bow would shoot 
The other harp or lute would play. 


And oft they sung in princely bower, 
And played to many a lady fair; 

And Love would climb the highest tower 
The heart of youth to pierce or snare, 





And thus through many a clime they strayed, 
Till many a year had passed and gone— 
Young Love like chief in mail arrayed, 
And Time like minstrel old and lone 


But Time grew weary of the song 
As age stole gently o’er his brow, 
Whilst Love was still as gay and young 
As when he donned the mail and bow. 
And full of mirth, and hope, and joy, 
He oft for hours would roam away 
Like some young truant, wayward boy, 
Regardless of the passing day. 


And thus each one began to feel 
That youth and age no more were one, 
For Love thus armed and cased in steel, 
Could wound and yet be hurt by none. 
While Time, his hand the trembling string 
And golden wires would softly sound, 
His heart refused the song to sing 
Which pleased the friends whom Love surround, 


One day, on Scio’s sea-blue isle, 

When softly mourned the A2gean wave, 
Where dove-eyed Sappho’s Paphian smile 
Aroused to love the young and brave. 

Old Time reclined, began to dream 
Of Eden’s bower and Eva’s love, 

And saw afar life’s crystal stream, 
And wished no more again to rove, 


And, dreamer like, he softly stole 

Where beauteous Sappho sweetly sung, 
And took his harp of burnished gold 

And round her neck it gently hung. 
And whilst her rosy fingers swept 

The glowing chords in rapture sweet, 
Young Love returned and slyly crept 

And blushing lay at Sappho’s feet. 


And as she sung her melting lay 

And Luna’s beams so sweetly shone, 
Old Time unheeded stole away 

And Love and Sappho left alone. 
Since then the lover’s harp no more 

Is borne by bards or minstrels old, 
But maidens fair on Scio’s isle 

Alone can sound that harp of gold. 


Yet oft when evening shrouds the lea 
And zephyrs float on lambent wing, 
The music of the A2gean Sea 
With Sappho’s harp is heard to sing. 
Oh, softly mourns in cadence sweet 
The murmur of the sea-blue wave, 
While loving hearts responsive beat 
And weep at Sappho’s lonely grave. 


But softer, sweeter breathes the lyre 
By old Potomac’s regal stream, 
And warmer glows the Muse’s fire, 
And brighter is the poet's cream ; 
And richer sweils the choral strain 
From lips attuned to Beauty’s lay, 
And Time resumes his harp again 
Nor seeks from Love to steal away. 





Poe 


Two persons who have chosen each other out 
of all the species, with a design to be each other’s 
mutual comfort and entertainment, have, in that 
action bound themselves to be good-humored, 
affable, discreet, forgiving, patient, and joyful, 
with respect to each other’s frailties and perfec- 
tions, to the end of their lives.— Addison. 
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| 
NUMBER XIII. 


BY CC, D, GARDETTE, 


It was a large, plain, old-fashioned looking | 
house, in a quiet, unfrequented street; a street 
forming one side of a quadrangle, and warded 
from the din and dust of the neighboring high- 
way by a square, or park, inelosed by a high | 
and formidable looking fretwork of iren railing, 
and having a miniature fountain at the axis 
of its convergent paths. This little spot of | 
greenery was planted with noble trees and 
well-spread shrubbery, with bowers and rustic 
seats, and here and there a marble vase or a | 
statue gleamed whitely through the foliage. 
Se, when the fountain tinkled, and the birds 
tittered and sang from the tree boughs, and the 
leaves threw their cool, dark shadows on the | 
sward, this little park was a pleasant place to | 
come to from the heat and glare of the high- 
ways, and to loiter in through the golden noons | 
or the moonlight nights of summer. 

But to the chance wayfarerjthis cool oasis 
was as unattainable as a mirage of the desert. 
He might, indeed, approach its barrier, and | 
linger lovingly by its verge, or press his fevered 
brow against the cooling metal of its barbed 
gates. But these gates would not yield to his 
impatient hand. The shadowy refreshment of 
those rural bowers was not for him. <A pon- | 
derous lock seemed to sneer defiantly from its | 
twisted keyhole upon him as he turned wearily 
and regretfully away. The park was a private 
pleasure-ground, sacred to the dwellers in the | 
quadrangle, each household of whom possessed 
a massive key, whereby the shibboleth of en- | 
trance was made easy to these privileged and | 
enviable mortals. 

The house avove alluded to stood in a corner 
of the quadrangle most remote from what might 
be called the front entrance of the park; and 
was further secluded by being flanked on one 
side by a dark court, or cul-de-sac, and on the 
other by the weedy and mouldering burying- 
ground of a church, which had long ceased to | 
be fashionable or much frequented, save by the 
piously-inclined dwellers in the quadrangle, | 
and a few adust relics of humanity, from Hea- | 
ven only knows where, outside of that sacred 
Precinct. This house, as has been said, was | 
large, plain, and old-fashioned. It was built 
of brick ; but the once ruddy hue had faded to 
a dingy brown, with patches of sickly green 
here and there where the mould had gathered. 
There were, however, no signs of absolute de- 
cay about the house. It had been erected long 
before the days of speculative building, and 
was stanch and solid. The window-shutters, 
from basement to attic, were all of solid wood, 
and painted a quiet drab, as were also the front 
door and the iron railing which defended each 
side of the eight stone steps leading to that 
portal. There was no name on this door; but 


Upon the central bead of its panelling, and near 
VOL, LXxXxI.—10 








| the top, a silver plate was affixed, bearing, in 


black Roman numerals, the figures “‘ XIII.” 
No. XIII. had been closed and empty for 
several years before the date of the occurrences 
about to be recorded. Like many similar 
houses, it had an evil reputation. It had been 
built in the beginning of the present century— 
in 1810, I think—by a wealthy merchant, who, 
dying, bequeathed it, with the rest of his pro- 
perty, toan only son. This son proved a rake 
and a spendthrift; and, after leading—so said 


| gossip—an awful life of debauchery in this, 
| then elegant, mansion, and making ducks and 


drakes of his entire patrimony, finally consum- 


; mated his wretched career by slaying his mis- 


tress, and then making away with himself in 
the dining-room of No. XIII. 

Of course, the house was, according to the 
same respectable authority, more or less 
haunted, in consequence of this fearful tra- 
gedy ; and but one tenant had been found of 


| sufficient courage to brave superstition, and 
| encounter the “spiritual manifestations,” as 


they would now, doubtless, be called, said to 
take place within its walls since the suicide 
and assassin had passed outof it. This gentle- 


| man, who was a foreigner with a foreign family 


—a Spaniard, I believe—only served, untortu- 
nately, to add confirmation to the gossips’ 
story, as he died very suddenly, in the night, 
about six weeks after his installation, the phy- 
sician and coroner said of heart disease, but 
rumor asserted of fright. 

No. XIII. thus became empty again, and so 
remaiued, until one morning in June, of the 
year of grace 186-, when the solemn seclusion 
of the quadranzle was broken by the unwonted 
intrusion of scme half-dozen or more furniture 
vans, which rambled and rattled slowly over 
its grass-fringed cobble-stones, and finally 
ranged themselves in a row, with their rear 
ends facing the curb, along the pavement in 
front of the uninhabited mansion. The carmen 
got down from their perches, and, gathering in 
a knot at the foot of the steps, lit their pipes, 


| and waited apparently for the arrival of some 


one in authority to unbar and bid them enter. 
They were not suffered to inhale the vapor of 


| the Celtic calumet for more thana few moments, 


the expected authority appearing soon after in 
the person of a tall gentleman, with somewhat 
prominent features, keen gray eyes, and a dark 
luxuriant beard, just threaded here and there 
with silver. This personage came at a quiet, 
dignified pace into the quadrangle, followed at 
a little distance by a burly, black-haired man 
with a basket on his arm, and, pausing at the 
group of carmen, spoke a few words to them, 
while his follower unlocked the house door. 
In another moment the unloading and trans- 
feral of household goods and chattels com- 
menced ; the working foree being presently 
further increased by the arrival of several 
mechanics, probably upholsterers and the like. 
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Now it so happened that the house which 
stood at right angles with No, XLIL., and was 
its nearest neighbor on that corner of the quad- 
rangle—being separated from it by the narrow 
court before mentioned—was inhabited by two 
spinster sisters, the Misses Kidwick, both of 
whom had passed the Rubicon of their maiden 
bloom, and had reached—the elder one, at least 
—the extremest verge of that mystic period 
contradictorily termed sometimes a “‘ certain,”’ 
and sometimes ‘‘an uncertain age.”’ 

On that eventful morning, then, Miss Kid- 
wick beheld from her parlor window the pro- 
cession of furniture vans, and calling to her 
younger sister, who was engaged in a dusty 
struggle with a feather brush: “ Parthenia,”’ 
said she, “I told you No, XIII. was let, and 
now they ’re moving in. There are a number 
of carloads of furniture, and quite handsome, 
too, as well as I can judge. I see a piano’’— 

‘IT wish them joy of it,’’ quoth Miss Par- 
thenia, coming to the window. ‘They must 
be strangers. Do you suppose they know ?’’— 

*“‘There’s the tenant himself, I fancy,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Kidwick, interrupting her sister, 
as the gentleman before described made his 
appearance. 

* And a—quite a distinguished looking per- 
son, too, Maria,” said Miss Parthenia, with 
emphasis. ‘‘ Not over forty, I should think. 
I wonder if he is married !’’ 

** Married !’’ cried Miss Kidwick, with vir- 
tuous indignation. ‘Of course, he’s married. 
You don’t suppose, Parthenia, that an unmar- 
ried man would have the effrontery to take 
such a house as that in this neighborhood, and 
attempt to set up what the wretches call ‘a 
baehelor establishment?’ ”’ 

‘* Well, but he may be a widower,” urged the 
milder and younger sister, who was by no 
means convinced that her maidenhood’s legend 
should be ‘‘ esto perpetua.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, Parthenia!’’ snapped Miss Kid- 
wick. ‘“‘ What is it to us whether he be a 
widower? I do wish you would talk like a 
rational woman. At your time of life’’— 

“Hum! I’m ten years your junior, Maria, 
and’”’— 

‘Nine, Parthenia. Nine years and seven 
months only, but that has nothing to do with 
the matter.’’ At this moment Miss Kidwick’s 
attention was called to some domestic matter 
by her servant, and the discussion terminated 
abruptly. 

Miss Parthenia, however, continued for a 
longtime to gaze pensively from her window 
upon the process of installation at No. XIIL., 
and often during the day she returned at inter- 
vals to snatch a hasty glimpse in the same direc- 
tion. What her special objects of interest were 
in these outlooks, or what unwonted emotion 
might be agitating her virgin bosom, who shall 
venture to say? 

When the day glare began to fade in the soft 





gray twilight, and there was a luil in the house- 

hold cares and labors, even Miss Maria con- 
| descended to join her sister at the window; and 
| both sat looking through the deepening sha- 
| dows, and speculating, each in her way, upon 
| the probable character of the being, doing, and 
| suffering of the new tenants across the court, 
| With speculation they were forced to be con- 
| tent, for nothing occurred to give them a further 
insight into the res domestica of No. XIII. that 
evening, and, fatigued with their unusual ex- 
citement, they retired at a very early hour to 
their snowy pillows. Could they, however, by 
any chance, have had a prescient knowledge 
of what was destined to take place that night 
at No. XIII., no amount of persuasion on the 
part of the drowsy god would probably have 
| tempted them to seek their couches until they 
had beheld and cogitated on the strange occur- 
rence. 

This occurrence was briefly as follows, At 
nightfall the solid outside shutters of No. XIII. 
had all been closed, and the front of the house 

remained totally unillumined, save by the ‘fit- 
| ful gleams of the early moon, over whose face 
| light scuds of cloud were flying. Just after the 
Misses Kidwick had composed themselves to 
slumber, which was shortly after nine P. M., 
the gas jet in their new neighbor’s hall was lit, 
and shone through the parallelogram of glass 
over the front door, casting a yellow square of 
light on the opposite pavement. At about 
half-past ten a close carriage drove slowly and 
as if with precaution into the quadrangle, 
skirted along the curb, and drew up in front 
of No. XIII. The driver dismounted in silence 
and opened the door. Four figures emerged, 
one after another, from the vehicle, and mounted 
the door-steps together. The portal opened in- 
stantly, the figures entered without a word 
| being apparently spoken, the valve noiselessly 
| closed again, and the carriage made its exit 

from the quadrangle as cautiously as it had 
| entered that quiet precinct. Thirty minutes, 
or thereabout, later exactly the same ceremony 
was re-enacted, viz: Entrance of carriage 
number two, emergence of four human figures, 
their admission into No. XITI., and exit of car- 
riage as before. Ten minutes after this last 
oceurrence the light in the hall was extin- 
guished, and silence and darkness brooded 
over the quadrangle for the rest of the night. 





“Doctor Varington’s compliments, and 
would you be so kind as to lend us a key to 
the square till the doctor finds the one belong- 
ing to us?” This message was given by the 
burly, black-haired man to Miss Kidwick’s 
colored boy, and from him, after his fashion, 
| to Miss Kidwick, about eleven o’clock the 
next morning. 

“Certainly, Jonas,’ said Miss Parthenia, 
quickly. ‘‘We have two keys, and Doctor 
Varington may return it at his convenience.” 
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‘ Parthenia,”’ said her elder sister, severely, 
“you are hasty! Jonas, give the man the key 
—the one with the bent handle, mind—and say 
he is welcome to its use until the one belong- 
ing to No. XIII. is found or replaced.” 

“Doctor Varington!’’ exclaimed Miss Par- 
thenia, when Jonas had left the room. ‘The 
name sounds well, Maria, doesn’t it? I won- 
der if that fine looking man we saw yesterday 
was he. Will he put up a sign, do you think? 
Can he be a—which do you suppose he is, 
sister, anallopath or homeeopath? It woaldn’t 
do for us toemploy him in place of old Doctor 
Doser, would it? That is, unless—I mean, 
if’— 

“Tf what, Parthenia? Whatonearthare you 
talking about?’’ quoth Miss Kidwick, sharply, 
looking up from her ‘‘wages book’’ with the 
end of the pen held under her chin. 

“Nothing,” replied the junior maiden, 
mildly. 

“Then don’t bother me just now,”’ retorted the 
elder, and resumed her financial calculations. 

Miss Parthenia lingered awhile by the win- 
dow, pensively playing, rather than working, 


NUMBER XII. 





with her crochet needle, then: ‘‘ Maria,’’ said 


she, ‘I believe I’ll step over to Mrs. Hopkins, 
and see her before she leaves town. You know 
she asked us to come and take”’— 

“Yes, very well. Go along, my dear,” in- 
terrupted Miss Kidwick, without pausing in 
her addition. 

In a few moments (Anglice, three-quarters 
of an hour) Miss Parthenia sallied forth in gor- 
geous array ; and, obtaining the duplicate key 
from Jonas, took her way across the square 
with slow and graceful step, and “eyes down- 
cast in maiden modesty.”’ 

Whether Mrs. Hopkins was not ‘‘at home,” 
whether she was “‘engaged,’”’ or whether her 
conversation was that morning less attractive 
than-usual, are matters of surmise only ; but 
that, within twenty minutes from the period of 
Miss Parthenia’s exit through the further gate 
of the square, that maiden once more stepped 
across its gravelled threshold, is pure matter of 
fact. She loitered slowly along its green ar- 
cades ; and finally sat down on a rustic seat 
by the fountain, and sportively toyed with 
her parasol point in the limpid water of the 
basin. 

At a little distance, upon a similar seat, re- 
clined a gentleman of middle age, listening with 
much apparent interest to another, younger 
man, who was speaking in a low voice, and 
with an occasional smile lighting up his hand- 
some, but otherwise rather serious face. This 
latter personage Miss Parthenia recognized as 
the gentleman she had seen superintending the 
moving-in ceremony of the day before; while 
toconfirm her doubt, if she had felt any, of the 
identity, the burly, black-haired attendant was 
pacing up and down a lateral alley beside them, 
Stavely whittling a small dead twig as he went 
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mechanically to and fro like a sentinel on guard. 
Presently the younger gentleman rose; and, 
nodding a cheerful good-day to the elder, left 
the square, stopping to speak for a moment to 
the burly man on his way out. 

As soon as he was gone, the middle-aged 
gentleman, whose gaze had followed the re- 
treating form of his companion to and through 
the gate, turned his eyes in the direction of the 
black-haired satellite, who was still whittling 
his twig with his back to the other; and then, 
looking quickly round, brought Miss Parthenia 
within his focus of vision, and instantly smiled 
and kissed his hand to that lady in the most 
respectfully gallant manner imaginable. 

To say that Miss Parthenia was not sur- 
prised by this unexpected salute, would be to 
misrepresent the character of her first emotion. 
She certainly was surprised. Yet to assert that 
her surprise was wholly of a disagreeable and 
indignant nature, would be equaily to give a 
partial and incorrect idea of her mental condi- 
tion. The middle-aged personage was in the 
first place, so far as appearance went, at least, 
evidently a gentleman. In the second place, 
he was decidedly a fine-looking gentleman, 
with a pleasant, smiling mouth, white teeth, 
ruddy cheeks, bright blue eyes, a Roman nose, 
high forehead, and wavy hair of the pepper-and- 
salt hue, so becoming to certain middle-aged 
gentlemen in the opinion of some ladies. And, 
in the third place, he might be a former and 
transiently forgotten acquaintance (Miss Par- 
thenia was just the least bit near-sighted), and 
he certainly was a friend, probably a relative, 
and member of the household of the handsome 
tenant of No. XIII. 

Miss Parthenia’s first impulse, therefore, was 
to cast down her eyes and blush, and she acted 
on it. Her second was to raise them again 
and furtively look at the middle-aged gentle- 
man, and she obeyed this also. The middle- 
aged gentleman caught the meteoric glance, 
and renewed his graceful salutation. Miss 
Parthenia then felt impelled to smile, and did 
so. The middle-aged gentleman rose, and, 
walking with a quick, brisk step, to where the 
burly man was just finishing the last inch of 
his twig, held a short, but emphatic, conversa- 
tion with him. The burly man smiled and 
shook his head negatively: the middle-aged 
gentleman smiled and protested: the burly 
man shook his head negatively again and 
frowned: the middle-aged gentleman insisted 
and also frowned: finally, the burly man 
smiled again, shook his head affirmatively, 
and walked away, out of the gate, and over to 
No. XIII. 

During this dialogue Miss Parthenia’s maiden 
bosom fluttered doubtfully between hope and 
fear, and twice she rose with intent to fly, and 
twice sat down again. At length, valor, or 
some more exclusively feminine quality, got 

the better of discretion, and she resumed her 
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toying in the basin with her parasol, and 
awaited the denouement of the scene. 

‘Permit me, madam,” said a cheerful voice, 
suddenly beside her, ‘‘to waive formality, and 
claim a right of neighborhood from so fair a 
denizen,’’ and, with these words, the speaker 
gently, but rapidly, seized Miss Parthenia’s 
hand, and touched it with his lips. 

She started with a slight scream, and turned 
round, at thesame time, but not rudely, snateh- 
ing away her outraged hand, and beheld the 
middle-aged gentleman standing in an attitude 
of respectful admiration by herside. ‘‘Oh! I— 
I thought it was Doctor Varington !”’ exclaimed 
Miss Parthenia, with a charming expression of 
surprise and confusion. 

At this exclamation the middle-aged gentle- 
man exhibited some symptoms of momentary 
eonfusion himself, but quickly recovering: 
* And if it were Doctor Varington?”’ he asked, 
almost tenderly. 

**I—I heard that was the name of our new 
neighbor,’’ murmured Miss Parthenia, “‘and I 
thought—I mean—perhaps’’— 

‘** Perhaps !’’ interrupted the middle-aged gen- 
tleman, rapidly; ‘‘perhaps you thought cor- 
rectly, madam ; perhaps it is; perhaps I am ; 
in short, yes, my dear lady, I am Doctor 
Varington, and your very humble servant!’ 
And so saying, he came round in front of Miss 
Parthenia, and, taking off his hat, placed his 
hand on his heart and made a low bow. 

**You—you surprise me, sir!’’ replied the 
maiden, now feeling the courage to look her 
“very humble servant” in the face, though still 
blushing and timidly. ‘I thought that the 
hand—the young—I would say, I fancied the 
other gentleman might be the doctor.”’ 

‘‘Never more mistaken in your life, my 
dear madam! Headoctor? He’s my house- 
keeper!’ 

‘* Your housekeeper, sir? I thought ladies— 
females—were always employed in that capa- 
cjty,’’ said the astonished Miss Parthenia. 

‘Eh? Oh, yes; quite right, my dear ma- 
dam,’’ rejoined the doctor, quickly correcting 
himself. ‘‘Did I say housekeeper? Yes. I 
meant housekeeper’s husband ; my housekeep- 
er’s husband, madam.”’ 

At these words Miss Parthenia’s air-built 
castle—if she had in sooth constructed such a 
fragile tenement—dissolved utterly away, and 
she heaved a gentle sigh and was silent fora 
moment. 

The doctor took advantage of her abstraction 
to possess himself once more of her hand, and 
holding it on one palm and tapping it very 
softly with the digits of his other hand, he said, 
in a coaxing, soothing tone, though with rapid 
utterance, as if time were precious to him :— 

**Be comforted, my dear madam, be com- 
forted. There are cures for every ill, those of 
the mind as well as those of the body, those of 
the heart, as well as—as others. Look at me, 








my dear madam! I was once broken hearted. 
I loved not wisely but too well. But it is over, 
the wound is healed ; the fracture is repaired. 
My heart is as fresh and sound as ever. You 
will ask how I cured myself, by what ingenious 
process I mended the shattered vessel, joined 
the ruptured seams, obliterated the ghastly 
sears. Ah, my dear madam, there is my secret 
—a secret only to be torn from me with my 
life’s blood! But I wiil minister to you, my 
dear madam ; I will heal your wounds; I will 
smooth your rugged scars. Give but your heart 
into my keeping for a season, and I swear to 
you”— 

At this momenta short shrill whistle cut the 
silent air, coming apparently from the direc- 
tion of that corner of the quadrangle where 
stood the house known as No. XIII. The 
doctor started, and dropped Miss Parthenia’s 
hand asif it had become suddenly too hotto 
hold. (It might have been rather warm, for 
that matter. ) 

‘* Excuse me, my dear madam,” said he, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ That is a signal forme. Iam called 
to—a pressing case. Good-day! I will—I must 
see you again. Remember what I have said 
about your heart. Good-day!’’ and he went off 
at a very rapid pace indeed, leaving Miss Par- 
thenia a prey to emotions, the novel and con- 
flicting nature of which it would be too difficult 
a task to describe. 

There is no authority for believing that Miss 
Kidwick became the recipient of her younger 
sister’s unreserved confidence upon the latter’s 
return from the visit to Mrs. Hopkins. [N.B. 
That portion of the square which includes the 
fountain is not visible from the windows of the 
Kidwick domicile.] The manner of thought, 
and often of expression, of the elder gentlewo- 
man, were not specially calculated to invite 
confidences of such a nature, and it is, there- 
fore, a fair inference that Miss Parthenia’s 
account of her morning excursion was a partial 
and fragmentary one. 

Be that as it may, however, it is certain that 
during the ensuing week there was an evidently 
increasing disinclination on the part of Miss 
Parihenia to accompauy her sister on the fre 
quent errands of systematic benevolence—such 
as parish visitings, Dorcas Society meetings, 
tract-and-moral-advice distributings, and the 
like—to which Miss Kidwick was piously ad- 
dicted ; and an increasing fondness, equally 
evident, for daily rambles and ruminations in 
the verdant inclosure of the square, during the 
hours of the senior spinster’s missionary excur- 
sions. 

And it was likewise obvious—though not, 
perhaps, to Miss Maria Kidwick’s ingenuous 
and unsuspicious mind—that these semi-rural 
loiterings did not in any degree produce upon 
Miss Parthenia’s mental or physical organism 
the cheerful and exhilarating effects which are 
thought to be the result of such communings 
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with Nature in her vernal hours. 
this was owing to the fact that a certain mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, heretofore alluded to, did 
not find it convenient to take a second airing 
in the square during this interval, is a question 
too delicate for summary decision here. 

Twice Miss Parthenia had encountered the 
handsome individual now known to her as the 
husband of Doctor Varington’s housekeeper, 
and twice her courage had failed her at the 
very moment she had resolved to ask him two 
questions, both of which were causing her much 
perturbation of spirit, viz., if Doctor Varington 
was quite well; and if the family had been 
alarmed or disturbed by ghostly or other noc- 
turnal and uncanny visitors. For, during this 
week, Miss Parthenia, tossing upon a restless 
couch, had heard, at the wierd hour of mid- 
night, or thereabout, as she imagined, divers 
dread and unearthly sounds, as of imprecation 
and half smothered rage or pain, borne on the 
night wind, apparently from the direction of 
No. XIII., and had exhibited a super-feminine 
power of self-command in refraining from dis- 
turbing the placid slumbers of her sister, to bid 
her listen also to the fearful echoes. 

At length, on the sixth day of this terrible 
period of suspense, Providence, as Miss Par- 
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day should not pass—this she was fixedly re- 
solved, come what might—without a final and 


| determined effort on her part to see, or at all 


events, communicate with the amiable doctor 
on this subject, and perchance one other, that 
disturbed her daily peace and her nightly slum- 
bers. And, having once made this desperate 
resolution, she was enabled to calm her agi- 
tated feelings and refresh her weary frame by 
a very comfortable nap, which carried her well 


| into the morning. 


At eleven o’clock that morning—a cloudy, 


| fitful day, by the way—Miss Parthenia Kid- 


wick sallied forth ‘‘to say good-by to Mrs. 
Hopkins,” who was to leave town that evening. 
At half past eleven Miss Parthenia Kidwick 
was seated in a rustic arbor, placed in a charm- 


| ingly retired part of the square, and by her side 


sat a middle-aged gentleman with a Roman 
nose, a bright blue eye (two of them, in fact), 
and smiling countenance generally. Neither 
the handsome husband of the housekeeper nor 
the burly black-haired man were in sight. 
‘*And you have really been ill, sir?’’ queried 


| Miss Parthenia, with just a suspicion of tender 


interest in her tone. 
“Oh, quite ill, I assure you, my dear madam, 


| quite ill!’ replied the smiling doctor, earnestly. 


thenia then thought, sent the burly, black- 
| least unwell.” 


haired servitor of Doctor Varington on an 


errand which led him past the seat by the foun- | 


tain upon which she was sadly reclining; and 
taking her courage—as the Frankish adage 
hath it—in both hands, she beckoned the hur- 
tying messenger to stop a moment. The burly 
man, who wore an unaccustomed frown upon 
his brow, still further deepened that forbidding 
expression, as he poised himself on one leg 
with the other extended for instant resumption 
of his flight, and said, crisply :— 

“Well, mum ?” 

“Pray, excuse me,”’ stammered Miss Parthe- 
nia; “but I thought perhaps that—has any— 
anything unusual happened at—to the family ?”’ 
“Not as I know, mum!” replied the burly 
man, making a forward movement. 

“Oh! A—is—Doctor Varington is not ill?” 
Miss Parthenia was painfully conscious of her 


“But your servant said you were not the 


“Ha! did he? My—my servant? Who— 
which— which one, my dear madam?” ex- 
claimed the doctor, hastily, and at the same 
time casting quick glances round him, as if to 


| identify the delinquent. 


** He was in a great hurry ; no doubt he mis- 
understood me. I—TI was naturally anx—inter- 
ested in a neighbor,” faltered Miss Parthenia. 

“Oh, no doubt, no doubt, my dear madam! 
Did you think—now, really, though, did you 
think my heart was gone again ?’’ As the doctor 
asked this question he seized Miss Parthenia’s 
unresisting hand, and looked eagerly into her 
face. 

The sensitive bosom of the susceptible spin- 


| ster fluttered, and her hand trembled as she 
| strove to give a fitting answer to this artfully- 


| framed inquiry. 


confusion as she asked this question; but the | 


burly man, who had already gained three steps 
in the direction of his errand, simply turned 
his head, and replying, shortly :— 

“Not the least, mum !”’ was almost instantly 
beyond recall. 

That night, or rather just before dawn, the 
spiritual visitants of To. XIII. seemed, to the 
excited fancy of the sleepless Miss Parthenia, 
to be holding a carnival of misrule in that 
ghost-ridden mansion ; and she thought, with 
4 pitying horror, of the agony, perhaps even 
the deadly peril which that benevolent, fresh- 
hearted, gallant middle-aged gentleman who 
had so soon understood and appreciated her 
case, might at that moment be enduring. That 


| brace. 


**O doctor!’’ she murmured ; 
‘‘if—if I might judge of your heart by my own, 
TI shonld indeed fear that it was far, far from 
being’”’— 

“What! What! your heart, my dearmadam! 
Thank heaven I have found you at last!’ cried 
Doctor Varington, with enthusiasm, and, leap- 
ing up, he actually threw his arms round Miss 
Parthenia’s neck, and gave her a warm em- 
After which, he proceeded to dance up 
and down on the turf before her, as though 


| unable to repress the buoyancy of his spirits at 


the blissful discovery he had just made. 

This somewhat brusque salutation had rather 
discomposed, and even slightly alarmed Miss 
Parthenia ; but she quickly recovered herself, 
and gazed with an eye of the tenderest sympa- 
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thy and admiration at the flushing face, merry 
eye, and pranksome demeanor of her middle- 
aged adorer. 

‘*My dear madam,” suddenly exclaimed the 
doctor, stopping short in his dance, and sitting 
down quite close to her, ‘‘ my dear madam, you 
are mine; from this moment you are mine. 
The world shall see—but not yet; no, not yet. 
But your heart, pooh! it shall be cured, it shall 
be healed, it shall be made utterly sound and 
without blemish, by me—by me, my dearest 
madam’’— 

‘““My name is Parthenia,’’? murmured the 
maiden, as if in a blissful trance, while the 
doctor paused an instant for breath. 

** Parthenia!’’ cried the doctor, catching the 
name and flinging it into his stream of elo- 
quence ; ‘“‘Parthenia, by me you shall be re- 
stored to an admiring circle of skeptical and 
ungrateful friends and rivals. Yes, I, Par- 
thenia, will be your savior. Come, let us 
go; let us fly; let the trial commence; let us 
go through the ordeal at once, or as soon as 
possible!” and, again starting up and seizing 
her hand, the excited doctor endeavored to 
draw her from her seat. 

*‘Oh, no! pray! why—how—where should 
we fly ?”’ exclaimed Miss Parthenia, doubtfully, 
and hanging back, though without evincing any 
violent terror. 

‘* Why ?’’ echoed the doctor. ‘I tell yau we 
must fly ; I tell you I am watched, spied upon, 
betrayed by—by every one—by—that black- 
haired man—by doct—I mean by my family! 
If we delay we are ruined forever. Never 
shall I have the blessed opportunity of per- 
forming my wonderful cure upon your heart, 
never, never, my dearest Matilda.’’ (‘“‘ Par- 
thenia,’’ sobbed the spinster.) ‘‘ Parthenia, 
never !”’ and he positively stamped his feet and 
wrung his hands—including one of hers—in 
despair. 

**O—oh !” cried Miss Parthenia, wildly ; ‘‘I 
will—I will fly—if—I must—with you. I will 
trust in your honor; but—but not now—I—I 
have—my sister—I have no garments—I”’— 

“You shall have garments richer than those 
of—of Queen Elizabeth,’’ quoth the doctor, in- 
terrupting her, and, drawing her arm through 
his, he led her out of the arbor. ‘ You shall 
have robes, and jewels, and gold without end. 
The world shall bow before you ;”’ by this time 
he was hurrying Miss Parthenia at a rapid rate 
(for it was raining) toward the park gate fur- 
thest from No. XIII.—‘“‘ and the princes of sci- 
ence shall acknowledge my supremacy when I 
‘produce your heart with every vestige of a scar 
obliterated, whole, fresh, sound, healthfully 
performing its varied functions by means of’’— 
He suddenly stopped speaking, and at the 
same time came to an abrupt halt, Miss Par- 
thenia—who, with her head bent down, and 
her mind in a semi-chaotic state, had been list- 
ening to the sound without gathering much idea 
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of the sense of the doctor’s rapid utterance, as 
she clung like a drowning wretch to his arm— 
was awakened, so to speak, by the shock of 
this sudden check to their progress, and looked 
quickly up. They were but a few steps from 
the gate of exit. But in the very jaws of that 
gate, which they bad just opened, stood two 
men, with the same emotion unmistakably de- 
picted upon their very different faces. That 
emotion was surprise—indignart surprise, 
Miss Parthenia turned her gaze, with a vague 
feeling of terror, to the face of her companion, 

That amiable gentleman was intently regard- 
ing the twain in front of him with an expression 
which—had it been seen in the countenance of 
a cornered pickpocket, or a child caught in an 
act of mischief—might have seemed natural, 
but which was wholly inexplicable on that of 
a middle-aged professional man, in the presence 
of his servant and his housekeeper’s husband, 
under any circumstances. 

“Well! who’da thought it ?’’ exclaimed the 
burly, black-haired man, making a step for- 


' ward, and placing his broad hand firmly though 


gently on the middle-aged gentleman’s disen- 
gaged arm. 

Miss Parthenia uttered a little scream, and 
clung still tighter to the other. 

** Don’t be alarmed, madam,”’ said the hand- 
some man with the flowing beard, still keeping 
his eyes full on those of her mature Romeo. 
**Don’t be alarmed ; le is perfectly harmless, 
I assure you.”’ 

‘Harmless! he! who?’’ gasped Miss Par- 
thenia, instinctively dropping the arm she held, 
and recoiling a step. 

‘‘Calm yourself, pray,’’ repeated the hand- 
some man, advancing and offering his own 
arm, which Miss Parthenia mechanically took. 
“This is all a mistake—a simple mistake, no 
doubt. Mr. Perkes is a very docile patient, 
and”’— 

““Mr. Perkes!’”’ almost screamed Miss Par- 
thenia. ‘‘ He—he—isn’t he Doctor Varington?” 

** Ah!’ said the handsome man, witha smile, 
“T see itall. Mr. Perkes has been playing ove 
of his old jokes upon you. I really thought he 
had gotten over that hobby. I am exceedingly 
sorry he has aunoyed you. Jam Doctor Va- 
rington, madam, and Mr. Perkes is one of my 
patients—one of my best patients, I assure you. 
His monomania has merely been’’ 

“‘Mo-no-mania!” gasped Miss Parthenia. “A 

madman! I—he—o—h! I shall faint, I shall 
die! I shall die!” and she leaned in a wilted 
manner against the real doctor’s shoulder. 
, ‘‘Take him to the house, Kercher,” said the 
doctor. Mr. Perkes, who had stood silently, 
with a woebegone air of contrition during this 
brief scene, went off arm in arm with the burly 
man as meekly as a lamb. 

‘Permit me,’’ said Doctor Varington, as Miss 
Parthenia showed signs of returning presence 
of mind, ‘to see you to your residence.” 
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Miss Parthenia would have refused if she 
had dared ; but she did not dare. They there- 
fore walked slowly—the doctor had an um- 
brella—through the square. 

“Pray, how did Mr. Perkes encounter you, 
madam ?’’ asked Doctor Varington, as they 
went along. 

Miss Parthenia sobbed, but made no other 
answer. 

“T must explain to you,’’ continued the po- 
lite doctor, making due allowance for her emo- 
tion, though ignorant of its precise nature or 
cause, “‘that [am intrusted with the care of a 
few cases of mental alienation—in a strictly 
private way, madam—and it was by the merest 
good luck that, being forced to remove my es- 
tablishment a week or two since, I found the 
house over there vacant. Its seclusion and 
roominess, as well as the pleasant aspect and 
wholesome atmosphere of this picturesque little 
park, render it eminently suitable for my pur- 
pose. Mr. Perkes is one of my mildest cases. 
He fancies he has discovered a wonderful ce- 
ment for mending broken hearts, ha! ha! ha! 
He was formerly a highly respectable druggist, 
and his mania was the result of an unfortunate 
attachment. How he managed to get out alone 
this morning, I cannot imagine. It shall not 
happen again, rely upon it, madam. Ah! you 
live here? Then we are neighbors. I am de- 
lighted to have made your acquaintance. Good- 
morning! Don’t be further alarmed about Mr. 
Perkes,’’ and the handsome doctor bowed him- 
self off. 

When Miss Kidwick returned quite late in 


the day from the ‘‘ House of Employment for | 


, 


Indigent Spinsters,’? she found her younger 
sister in bed with a nervous attack. What 
passed between them in the sacred privacy of 
their virgin chamber, cannot of course 
known ; but in one week from that time, the 
hotel register of a seaside watering-place chro- 
nicled the recent arrival of the ‘‘ Misses Kid- 
wick from Philadelphia,’? and the very next 
day thereafter the house in the quadrangle at 
light angles with No. XIII. bore upon its front 
a bill, with the words ‘‘TO LET”’ legibiy 
printed in large capitals on its white surface. 

Strange tosay, when the present writer passed 
through the quadrangle a few days since, the 
bill still remained there; while on the drab 
door of No. XIII. there shone a large silver- 
plate, inscribed with the simple name of V.- 
RINGTON. 


be 
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As I approve of a youth that has something 
of the old man in him, so I am no less pleased 
with an old man that has something of the 
Jouth.—Cicero, 

4 Goop man and a wise man may at times 


be @igry with the world, at times grieved for | 


wh. but, be sure no man was ever discontented 
with the world who did his duty in it.—Southey. 


POETRY. 
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WHEN THOU ART ABSENT. 


BY JOHN BARTON GILBERT. 


I’ve watched the sun in golden fiame 
Go softly to his ocean home, 
I’ve counted every star that came 
In shining beauty to its throne; 
But, oh! I cared not for their light, 
For, when thou ’rt absent, all is night. 


I’ve watched the twilight’s softened hue 
Come stealing over stream and bower, 
I’ve counted every drop of dew 
That peeped from out each silent flower; 
But, oh! what were they all to me 
When I was far, my life, from thee? 


I’ve listened to the night-birds sing 

In beauty from their mountain brow, 
I’ve counted every firefly wing 

Its path around the myrtle bough; 
But what to me the sweetest song 
When thou, my bosom’s lord, wert gone? 


I’ve knelt me down and tried to pray; 
But from my lips no murmur came, 
Or, if they did, I ne’er could say 
One word, except my loved one’s name; 
For eould I think of aught but thee 
When thou, my life, wert far from me? 


A mateless bird, that’s left to moan 
Unto the sighing woods and river; 
A moonless sea, all dark and lone; 
A hapless tree, that’s left to wither 
Far from a stream, are like te me 
When I am far away from thee. 


1 AM DREAMING. 
BY MRS. MARY E, M’KINNE, 


I aM dreaming, idly dreaming, 
Of the buried olden time, 

And its death-note lingers round me 
In a sad funereal chime. 


Like the glad spring’s budding freshness, 
Like the roseate hues of mora, 

Were the raciant hopes that shimmered 
On my young life’s early dawn 


Like the mirage of the desert, 
Like the sunset’s transient light, 
Those fair hopes gleamed for a moment 
Then went out in starless night. 


Adown the misty road of memory, 
With a slow and solemn tread, 

Back those spectral hopes seem marching 
From the kingdom of the dead. 


For to-night a spell is on me, 
And the past has come again, 
With its sunshine and its shadow, 
With its pleasure and its pain. 
And again I quaff the nectar, 
Which his love once made so sweet, 
Though the crystal cup that held it 
Lies in fragments at my feet. 
Yes, I’m dreaming, wildly dreaming, 
Of the buried olden time, 
And its death-note lingers round me 
In a sad funereal chime. 


a 


IT is almost as diffieult to make a man wa- 
learn his errors as his knowledge.— Colton. 
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WHY SHE MARRIED. 


BY LOUIS TASSO, 
Concluded from last month.) 
CHAPTER X. 
INTRODUCING A NEW CHARACTER. 

MARIE braided her hair; Marie dressed her 
carefully in ber most becoming raiment; and 
Marie, the wisest and most sagacious of ladies’ 
maids, ventured to observe that Miss Maddy 
only needed a little more color to be si charmante. 

As she walked wearily into the parlor, her 
aunt looked up, criticized her closely, and then 
complimented her on her improved appearance. 

‘Where is uncle?” languidly asked Made- 
line. 

‘* He went to the city this morning to see some 
gentlemen on business, and to make arrange- 
ments for a brief visit there previous to our 
return home. In truth, we have already tres- 
passed on our good friend’s hospitality unwar- 
rantably.”’ 

The lady in question entered the room just 
in time to overhear this remark, and, of course, 
eagerly protested against their thinking of leav- 
ing for some time to come. ‘‘ Why,”’ she in- 
genuously added, ‘‘thisis the happiest summer 
I have passed for a number of years. Philip 
has been so constantly at home with us that I 
am almost afraid to let you all go, lest he, too, 
should follow, finding the old house a very 
gloomy place with no one left in it but his mo- 
ther. Young girls bring so much sunshine with 
them, dear, and leave such a dreary, dreary 
blank,’’ and the old lady sighed as she thought 


of the daughter who had gone to her home in | 


the skies so many years before, and a tear 
dropped on the thin hands that were patiently 
folded on her lap. 

Madeline liked old Mrs. Marston, and she 
pitied her in her loneliness—pitied her because 
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of the love that she wasted on her graceless | 


son, pitied her because of the childless old age 
that awaited her. And, in his mother sitting 
there in the shadowy firelight, patient, and 
sad, and uncomplaining, Philip Marston had a 
warmer advocate than uncle, or aunt, or even 
he couk’ be. Madeline drew nearer to the old 


lady, and laid her little white hand on her lap, | 


with a gentle, caressing motion peculiarly her 
own, and whispered: ‘‘Dear Mrs. Marston, I 
shall be very sorry to leave you.”’ 

Then they relapsed into silence, which was 
broken shortly afterwards, however, by the 
sound of voices on the piazza, and a mement 
later by Mr. Graham’s exclaiming: “‘ What! 
all in the dark? Amelia, my love, are you 
here ?”’ 

And she arose to receive the customary wifely 
salutation, but, instead, was presented to a tall 
stranger very much in this wise :— 

‘Darling wife, here is an old friend of your 
brother’s, fresh from the West Indies. I found 





him looking for us in New York, this morning, ' 





and took the liberty of bringing him out here 
with me, knowing how anxious our little niece 
would be to see him.” 

At these words Madeline sprang to her feet, 
and, with a glad cry of welcome, exclaimed: 
‘““Whliy, Mr. Mott, can it be you?’ and fora 
momect she fairly clung to his hands. ‘‘ When 
did you arrive ?”’ she eagerly asked. 

**Scarcely twenty-four hours ago,” he an- 
swered, with a peculiarly bright smile, ‘‘and I 
was so heavily freighted with messages to you 
from over the water that it became imperatively 
necessary to hunt you up at once in order to 
relieve myself of the burden.’’ 

‘*Hand it over,’’ she playfully retorted. “I 
long to have my hands filled with freight so 
precious,”’ 

In the excitement of the moment etiquette 
was forgotten. Mrs. Marston now rose, and, 
without waiting for the ceremony of an intro- 
duction, cordially greeted the stranger, and 
said that she should order a room prepared for 
him, and should expect him to remain her guest 
for the present. An invitation which he thank- 
fully accepted. 

Mrs. Graham looked on meanwhile in lofty 
astonishment, intimating by her silence and 
rigidity that she would like to see the gentle 
man’s credentials before she took him inte 
favor. 

Madeline, rightly interpreting her silence, 
exclaimed: ‘“*O Aunt Amelia, this is an old 
friend of father’s, and you must please let me 
have a good long talk with him. I have been 
away from them all so long.”’ 

**So long!’’ and a loud, rather boisterous, 
laugh rang through that stately parlor. ‘‘ Long 
enough, in good faith, for those you left behind 
you; but, from what Mr. Graham has been 
telling me about your doings generally, I should 
say that time had fairly flown.”’ 

Madeline glanced quickly up at her unele, 
wondering angrily how much of truth his love 
of talking had permitted him to serve up for 
her old friend’s retiection. 

Philip here made his appearance, lights were 
brought in, and the first thing that Mr. Mott 
said, with the familiarity of an old friend, 
was: “Why, Madeline Vevay, how you have 
changed! Have you been sick, child? Where 
are your rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes? 
Have you lost them both in this abominable 
climate?” 

Here Mrs. Graham haughtily interposed: 
‘My niece has not been looking quite as well 
as usual in consequence of a trifling indisposi- 
tion, Mr.—ahem! what did you say the name 
was?’”’ 

“Mott,” he answered, instantly, ‘‘ William 
Henry Mott, at your service, ma’am, civ¥ 
engineer particularly, gentleman at large s& 
neraliy, still at your service, ma’am,’’ and he 
made her a sweeping bow. 

Mr. Mott had the best of it this time, and 
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Mrs. Graham would have ground the edge off 
her teeth with vexation if they hadn’t been 
false. 

Taking advantage of the somewhat ominous 
pause that intervened, Mott turned to Madeline, 
and said : ‘‘I see that you are aching to talk to 
me about home and all the good folks there ; 
so, with your aunt’s most gracious permission, 
I will escort you to the sofa on the other side 
of the parlor, where we will neither bore your 
friends, nor be interrupted ourselves.”’ At the 
same time offering her his arm, he bore her un- 
resistingly off in the very face of the enemy. 

Phil Marston cursed his impudence, while he 
thorougidy enjoyed the discomfiture of the 
madam, who, after looking daggers at her poor 
husband, placed herself where she could see, if 
she mizht not hear, all that was going on. 





CHAPTER XL 


DEAR’’ SUFFERS FOR HIS 
TEMERITY. 


WHEREIN ‘“‘MY 

Mr. Mott was a West Indian, with no par- 
ticular antecedents, who had recently pur- 
chased a large tract of land in that-section of 
Pennsylvania which has since become so cele- 
brated for its oil wells, and was now on his 
way thither to take possession. Through the 
courtesy of Madeline’s father, he had several 
times been their guest when he made flying 
visits to St. Kitts, and had tried hard to per- 
suade her to marry him. But his unsettled 
habits, his want of positive refinement, the 
fear that he was altogether too fond of things 
spirituous, as well as the fact that she did not 
teally love him, had decided her in declining 
the honor he was so anxious to confer upon 
her. 

He was a tall, fine-looking fellow, with black 
eyes and hair, but his face lacke-. power, and 
a quick reader of physiognomy would have 
rightly declared that his character wanted that 
moral strength which he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree physically. He was easily led, 
warm-hearted, and generous; therefore con- 
tinually in difficulties, frequently almost pen- 
niless, and always the victim of circumstances. 

Mrs. Graham was in a most unladylike rage, 
therefore she became exquisitely polite. She 
had taken a horrible dislike to “that impudent 
puppy.”’ A seeret which she confided to her 
amiable spouse as soon as she found a suitable 
opportunity. She saw with her prophetic eyes 
that Mr. Mott would interfere with her plans; 
that if he remained there as Madeline’s friend, 
Madeline would have to entertain him. She 
likewise saw that Madeline was pleased there- 
at, was thoroughly enjoying her confidential 
chat. If she had been a man, she would have 
regretted her luck; being a woman, she only 
blamed her husband for his ill-timed hospitality, 
for his want of tact in bringing the fellow there 


L at all, for his lack of sense in giving Madeline 
a chance to get her head filled with nonsense 
about her home. Once or twice she even con- 
descended to call him a fool, and once or twice 
“my dear’ ventured to remonstrate, even to 
suggest that no harm would come of it, and 
that, if it did, he couidn’t helpit. A statement 
which perfected the lady’s discomfort. 

‘*Not help it, my love? A pretty excuse 
that for a proceeding which may be the over- 
turning of all my plans.’’ 

**On the contrary, dearest,’’ he said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘it will only give you another oppor- 
tunity to display your generalship. I am 
greatly mistaken in you if you cannot get the 
better of this fellow, who seems to be only a 
clever, good-natured sort of an overgrown 
school-boy.”’ 

‘*That’s the way you put it, is it?’’ she said, 
as she opened and shut her watch with a vicious 
snap. ‘Well, [’ll put an end to their happi- 
ness for the present, at-all events. Mrs. Mars- 
ton, my dear friend, you look weary. It is 
after ten, and, I think, we old people had bet- 
ter be thinking of our prayers and our night- 





caps, and the young people, too, for that matter, 
for, if I mistake not, Madeline has promised to 
ride with Philip before the dew is off the grass 
to-morrow morning.’’ 

On hearing her name mentioned, Madeline 
looked up, and replied, with a shiver of appre- 
hension, that she had promised. 

The conversation now became general, and 
shortly afterwards the party separated for the 
night; the ladies going to their rooms, and the 
gentlemen out on the porch for a smoke. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WHICH ABRUPTLY TERMINATES AUNT 
AMELIA’S USEFULNESS. 








THE servant knocked at Miss Vevay’s door 
at six o’clock the next morning, and she awoke 
to find the sky without a clond. The sun 
streaming defiantly in at her window, mocking 
her misery, shethought. Her long talk with Mr. 
Mott the evening before had cast a glamor over 
her for a little while, but it had fled with the 
night. The blank, desolate future lay before 
her ; thedreadful present stared herin the face. 
What could she do? How could she help it? 
She knew what was coming; she felt instinct- 
ively that a great crisis in her fate was near at 
hand, almost upon her. Yet she could not 
check the tide that was hurrying her on to cer- 
tain misery, no matter in what light she re- 
garded the situation. 

‘If I accept Mr. Marston, I shall perjure my- 
self ; if I refuse him, my aunt will never forgive 
me.”’ 

“ Alas! we cannot choose our lives, 
We can but bear the burthen given.” 
There are hours, nay, moments, when, in spite 
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of time or circumstance, the truth will find its 
Way untrammelled to the surface; when the 
heart of the woman will make itself heard in 
defiance of custom or prejudice, and this was 
one of them. “ 

Madeline dressed herself slowly, drew on 
her gloves reluctantly, gathered up her skirt 
mechanically ; slowly descended the stairs, 
and very quietly allowed herself to be deposited 
on the back of the horse that was impatiently 
champing his bit, eager to be gone. But not by 
half so impatient as his master, who had been 
angrily pacing the ground for more than half 
an hour, cursing his luck, and wondering why 
Madeline didn’t come. Muttering to himself 
that he would teach the little jade better than 
to keep him waiting, before she had been long 
under his authority. ‘‘I’ll make her Jadyship 
pay for it,’ he added, indignantly. 

But she has come, and the demon is crowded 
out by the blandest smile, and exorcised by 
means of the most tender and assiduous inqui- 
ries respecting her health and dreams. He is 


solicitous for her safety to such a degree that | 


the girths must be tightened a little, the reins 
examined carefully, and everything pronounced 
right by himself before he can allow her to 
mount. At length he is satisfied; they start, 
they are off. But his voice is hollow, it does 
not ring true, and she detects, with senses 
made keen by apprehension, the presence of 


the baser metal beneath its thin disguise of | 


silver. 

She talked to him continuously, talked to 
him with a feverish attempt at gayety, that 
was pitiful—with an inward sense of the ne- 
cessity to stave off some hidden horror that 
seemed slowly enveloping her in thick clouds 
of terror. 

Philip, meanwhile, was unusually silent. He 
was making up his mind as to what would be the 
most judicious way of asking ber to marry him. 
Atlengthhe decided. Then, striking her horse 
lightly with his whip, they started on a brisk 
gallop, which they kept up until her cheeks 
looked like roses and her eyes sparkled with 
excitement, then he told his story. Not the 
old, old story of long ago, that is ever new and 
sweet to the willing ear of the maiden, but a 
specious lie—well gotten up, to be sure, ingeni- 
ously concealed beneath a fair background of 
truisms, but a lie for all that—that revealed 
itself to her in all its naked deformity. 

She was not to be deceived ; she recoiled from 


the indignity that he offered her, and, with a | 


burst of passion that fairly startled him, re- 
plied :— 

‘Mr. Marston, how dare you? By what 
right do you presume to insult me thus? Ask 
me to marry you—tell me you love me—will 
be my most devoted slave—have loved me all 
these summer months—have tried—vainly, you 
fear, to make me love you in return! Ah, ha! 
ha! ha! and so you thought to blind me with 





all this glare and blaze of pretended passion? 
| You have spread your net carefully, but the 


vird is not yet within its toils. You love me, 
do you? Allow me to change one small word 
in that expression of yours, and then it wil] be 
complete, put money for me and you will have 
it right. Have been trying to win me all the 
summer through ; permit me, in this conneec- 
tion, to suggest that my unele is rich, of worldly 
honor has made bis god, so that the man of his 


| choice will be abundantly rewarded for taking 


the niece he loves so tenderly off his hands. 
Ay, whom both uncle and aunt guard so 
| carefully, cherish so fondly that they would 
thrust her into the arms of such a one as you? 
| I decline the honor they and you propose con- 
ferring upon me.”” Then, exclaiming, “God 
help me, for there are none to help me here!” 
| she struck her horse with her whip and was off 
| and away like the wind. Leaving him motion- 
less, conscience-stricken, ready to curse her, 
gazing stupidly at the place she had so sud- 
denly vacated, and thinking, in spite of him- 
self, how gloriously beautiful she looked as she 
sat on her horse like a queen, denouncing in 
nu measured terms his treacherous scheme for 
personal aggrandizement. In an instant a 
sense of his own contemptible littleness pene- 
trated to his very heart; but sorrow for sin 
was not one of Philip’s prevailing emotions, 
and we shall soon see how fast he recovered 
himself. 

As Madeline fled away from him home, she 
| moaned to herself, ‘‘Oh, for the peace and 

quiet of the grave! I have no home to go to 
now; no friend—not one. O St. Clair, St. 
| Clair, my love, my love! What have I done 
that God should punish me like this? Come 
to me—save me—love me or I die!’’ and so ber 
passion spent itself, and her sobs rang outin 
the still morning air. She had left the main 
road for the purpose of eluding Marston’s pro- 
bable pursuit, and had ridden rapidly into 4 
small woods in the immediate vicinity of the 
| manor, then she slipped from her horse, leav- 
ing him to find his way home as best he might, 
and sank helplessly to the ground, her strength 
gone, her courage oozing away from her—ber 
future a dread monster that she dared not face. 
| Thus Mr. Mott found her an hour afterwards, 
as he was strolling about, waiting to hear the 
breakfast bell. 

‘‘ Madeline, my poor child, what is it?’ And 
this great, good-natured, tender-hearted baby 
of a man stooped down and lifted her from the 
ground as though she were in very truth a 
child. His sympathy penetrated to her heart, 
and she clung to him as though she had found 
a protector at last. 

“QO Mr. Mott, dear Mr. Mott,’ she gasped, 
‘‘ Tam so miserable my heart is almost broken,” 
and as she turned her poor tear-stained face up 

towards him he put his arms reverently around 
her, and, drawing her to his bosom, said — 
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‘*Do not cry any more; give yourself to me 
and I will take care of you. I want you. The 
old, old love beat so fiercely in my heart that it 
brought me from my home beyond the sea to 
seek you, and you will not say imme nay, my 
love ?”” 

She let him wipe off the tears and smooth 
her hair—let him hold her in his arms, lying 
there passively, conscious only that she had 
found a refuge from her present misery ; feel- 
ing that this man really loved her, loved her 
for herself—was willing and strong to protect 
her from further insult—and she clung to him 


in her agony as a drowning man would clutch | 


atastraw. She told him everything that had 
transpired since she had been in America, omit- 
ting only the little part that held her heart. 
As he listened to the indignities to which she 
had been subjected by her relatives, and com- 
pared the facts with the happy home which 
her father had described to him as being hers, 
he made a vow that she should never more 
break bread with people who had treated her 
thus. And that vow he kept. 

It was a comparatively easy task to persuade 
Madeline, in her present excited state of mind, 
that a return to the manor would now be im- 
possible ; that if she did go back, the Grahams 
might compel her to yield to their wishes and 
marry Philip, whom she vecoiled from with 
horror ; that, in fact, the only way to escape 
the storm of abuse and vituperation that would 
certainly be visited upon her when they dis- 
covered that she had thwarted them, was to 
stay with him, let him protect her, even though 
she had to marry him in order to give him the 
necessary right to shield her from their fury. 

Being powerless to think for herself, and see- 
ing no other way of escane open to her, she yield- 
ed to his entreaties, and allowed him to lead her 
by unfrequented paths to the nearest village 
inn. A lady and gentleman making their ap- 
pearance on foot at such an early hour for gen- 
tlefolks—one in a handsome riding habit, and 
both exhibiting signs of great excitement, cre- 
ated nosmall stir among the gaping countrymen 
who happened to be loafing in the bar-room. 
The tavern-keeper’s wife, a buxom, blowsy- 
looking woman of some fifty years or more, 
came bustling forward with unusual activity, 
aud asked if she could be of any assistance to 
the young lady, who she surmised had been 
thrown from her horse. A mistake which Mr. 
Mott rather congratulated himself upon, and 
did not think it expedient to rectify. He or- 
dered a room to be prepared for her imme- 
diately, whither he carried her rather than led 
her, and laid her carefully on the bed, request- 
ing good Mrs. Timmins, who followed imme- 
diately in the rear, to send up a strong cup of 
coffee as soon as possible, and to send for a 
minister, 

“Be the powers above, it’s not dying she is, 
entirely ?”’ 
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‘No, no, my good woman, nothing of the 
sort; but I desire a minister all the same.”’ 

** And by the Lord’s blessing, ye shall have 
one, and right speedily, too, for ye’re as fair 
spoken a gintleman,as ever I see.” 

And she courtseyed and bowed herself out of 
the room, stopping on her way to the kitchen 
to confide in Mike, her great, good-natured, 
easy-going husband, that she was ‘‘shure some- 
thing terrible was going to happen, for she had 
been kaping a public house these five-and- 
twinty year, and niver before had she seen the 
likes o’ this. And they be afther a wantin’ a 
riverend gintleman sint up to thim immadi- 
ately, Mike, darlint; av course they ’ve some- 
thing entirely wrong on their minds.”’ 

Mike’s hearty laugh rang through the smoky 
bar-room, and made the glasses jingle on the 
counter, as, giving his buxom wife a hearty 
slap, he whispered in her ear: ‘‘ By the powers, 
Betsy Timmins, it’s a runaway couple, and 
it’s gettin’ married they ’re afther, shure as my 
name is Mike Timmins, you fule. She’s a wee 
bit flustrated with getting off from her hard- 
hearted relatives, the more’s the pity. But it 
will be all right before night, if I know myself, 
and she’ll be brave, and fresh, and blythe 
enough on the morrow. Ill be off afther his 
riyverence this minute myself, and we’ll drink 
to the health av the bride in due coorse av 
time, ye’ll see, for right liberal the gintleman 
will be, I misdoubt not. Go long wid ye and 
see if they ’d like the best parlor resarved for 
their own convanience. And by the way, 
Betsy, my darlint, be afther cheering up the 
young thing a bit, it’s no such a serious busi- 
ness when a person gets used to it, as you well 
know yourself.” 

While Mike was gone in search of a clergy- 
man, worthy Mrs. Timmins just stepped into 
her own back room to tidy herself up a little, 
and make herself ‘‘a wee bit clane and dacent 
like,”’ as she expressed it, ‘‘for there was no 
knowing but the crater would like a gcod mo- 
therly body a-near her at such a time as the 
present.” 

While these minor details were being benevo- 
lently arranged in the mind of Mrs. Timmins, 
the clergyman arrived in the guise of a little 
dried-up man, whose shabby boots and napless 
hat betokened a great scarcity of lucrative busi- 
ness engagements. Mr. Mott went down stairs 
to meet him, and, after explaining to the worthy 
the nature of the business he wished him to 
transact for him, ushered him into the parlor 
aforesaid, and presented him to Madeline. 
Having beer already told that the young lady 
was very much agitated and embarrassed hy 
the unexpected events of the morning, he 
merzly bowed to her, and, calling in Mike 
Timmins and his wife for witnesses, proceeded 
at once to make the twain one flesh. 

Madeline, sustained by the terror of her aunt 
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and uncle which beset her, bore herself well until 
the clergyman repeated the words, ‘‘‘ What 
God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder ;’’’ then Henry St. Clair appeared to 
stend palpably before her, and she realized 
what she had done, realized that by her own 
act she had separated herself from him forever. 
Then God was merciful, and she sank fainting 
at the feet of the terrified clergyman and her 
new-made husband. 

** Poor child!’ Mr. Mott said, with eyes full 
of tears, ‘‘all this worry and trouble have over- 
come her; she was not strong enough to bear 
it.”’ He carried her to their room, laid her on 
the bed, and bathed her face, and kissed her 
back to life, for the poor fellow had leved her 
as well as he knew how for manya year. Her 
fresh young beauty, and her playful winning 
ways, had somehow wound themselves around 
his heart with a persistency that withstood the 
tests of absence and continued indifference ; for, 
from the beginning of their intimacy, she had 
never professed aught but the frankest friend- 
ship for him. Now, she was his, his very own, 
this treasure that he had coveted so sorely, and 
gratitude to him for having preserved her from 
a worse fate would change that friendship into 
love. So reasoned this man, so little was he 
skilled in reading one true woman’s heart. 

If pardon be ever found for any woman who 
turns aside from her Heaven-appointed hus- 
band after she realizes that she has found him, 
and yields herself to the keeping of another, 
that pardon is waiting to descend with peace 
and healing on the heavily-stricken Madeline. 
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| him near the house, so that they might return 


as they had started, together, thus avoiding the 


| gossip that would be sure to accrue from their 
| arriving separately. But our host of the manor 





| to the death, she has killed herself !’’ 


had reckoned a little too hastily this time, and 
Miss Vevay was nowhere visible. Neither had 
she returned, the servants answered in reply to 
his question as to Miss Madeline’s probable 
whereabouts. For an instant his self-posses- 
sion deserted him, but only for a moment; then 
he laughed lightly, and said, aloud: “I have 
beaten her home,”’ inwardly wondering what 
on earth had become of her. 

While he stood there, uncertain as to what 
had better be done—whether it would be wiser 
to seek her, or wiser to leave her to herself— 
back came the riderless horse. Now a great 
horror seized him. He feared he knew not 
what. Remorse swept over him, and he would 
have given worlds in that instant of time if his 
morning’s work had been left undone. ‘‘ What 
if I have driven her to desperation, and, hunted 
He felt 


| as though the mark of Cain was alréady on his 


Who shall say that it would have been better | 


if she had passed from that death-like swoon 


} 


into the life eternal?’ Who will not say that | 


the one awakening could scarcely be more ter- 
ribie than the other? In either case the un- 
known future stretched before her; on the one 
hand a merciful God to face, who ever waiteth 
to be gracious ; on the other a man to live with 
fuli of faults and shortcomings, whom she had 
promised to “love, honor, and obey,’’ while 
scarcely conscious of surrounding objects, and 
wholly unconscieus of her state of feeling at 
the time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

MRS. GRAHAM DISCOVERS THAT HER GAME 
IS LOST, AND LOSES HER TEMPER IN CON- 
SEQUENCE THEREOF. 

AT enmity with himself and all the world, 
Philip Marston rode slowly into the manor 
gates ard up the long avenue, expecting at 
every turn to see Madeline in advance of him. 
For he had flattered himself into the belief 
that, however discomposed she might have 
been when she left him, he had given her 
anger plenty of time to cool, and she would, at 
least, remember enough of decorum to wait for 





| brow. 


Like a flash of lightning gleaming over 
head came back the first night he had seen 
her, and the promise he made to St. Clair to 
spare her. Swift as the blow of the avenging 
angel seemed the denunciation thundered from 
the skies, and above and over all shone the 
sorrowful pleading eyes of the dead sister, for 
whose dear sake he had so promised. 

He suffered, suffered terribly, while he stood 
there, uncertain what to do, but his penitenee 
and remorse lasted only fora mument. Then 
he bethought himself, and, with an impatient 


| shrug of the shoulders, thought: ‘‘ The little 


imp has done this to pay me back, to frighten 
me into better behavior, doubtless. She has 
hidden herself in the woods, thinking I will fly 
to seek her. She may wait my time, the jade.” 
Without more ado he ordered the frightened 
groom to take the horse to the stable, and not 
to dare to mention to any one that it had re 
turned riderless. Then he sauntered slowly 
into the breakfast-room, and, to the somewhat 
anxious inquiries that were severally pro- 
pounded as to Madeline’s whereabouts, replied 
that she was coming presently. 

This caused the heart of the exultant Aunt 
Amelia to beat high with hope and triumph; 
for, in his expressive glance so ably counter- 
feited, she read the glad fulfilment of her am- 
bitious plans. In consequence thereof she 
became marvellously bland and placid, was 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
and ‘‘ my dear” was the recipient of so many 
expressive little taps and winks that he also 
commenced to perceive that the time to dance 
had nearly come. Therefore he effervesced, 
not to say overflowed, in a stream of touching 
little nothings, mostly expressive of his keen 
appreciation of the good things on the table, 
thickly interlarded with pious ejaculations of 
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thanks to the kind Providence who had so 
abundantly blessed his friends and himself. 
Then his love for his wife was touchingly man- 
ifested in the way he pressed “ Amelia, my 
love,” to have some more butter. “Just a 
little, dearest,’’ and he deposited a small do- 
nation on the side of her plate. They were 
so completely engaged in thus significantly 
congratulating and sympathizing with each 
other that they quite overlooked Mr. Mott’s 
absence from the repast, until reminded of it 
by Mrs. Marston, who inquired of one of the 
servants whether he had left his room. 

“Oh, yes, ma’rm!”’ he replied. ‘I saw de 
gemman in de garden wid de roses in him un- 
common early dis mornin’.”’ 

‘“‘Where can he be?” said Philip. ‘I did 
not meet him.”’ 

‘And where can Madeline be?’’ said Mrs. 
Graham. ‘She has certainly had time enough 
to change her dress.”’ 

“T doubt whether she has come in yet,”’ re- 
torted Philip. ‘‘I left her in the woods, but 
she is safe enough. I will go out there pre- 
sently after her,’’ he added, with a reassuring 
smile, that allayed all uneasiness for another 
half-hour. 

Then the breakfast things being about to be 
removed, gentle Mrs. Marston ventured to re- 
monstrate: “‘ Philip, that poor child must be 
hungry after her long ride this morning, do go 
and hunt her up.”’ 

As he rose to do his mother’s bidding, an 
aggravated anxiety beginning to prey on his 
own mind in spite of himself, the hall door was 
pushed hastily open, and Mr. Mott stood in 
their midst. 

“Why, Mott, my friend, where have you 
been hiding yourself?’’ vegan Mr. Graham. 
Bnt there was something in the man’s attitude 
and expression that bade him pause, and he 
held his last word suspended between his teeth, 
as the gentleman in question broke the silence 
with :— 

“Sir, I have not been hiding, but finding that 
which has caused my blood to chill in my 
veins—that which, but for your gray hairs, 
would bid me call you scoundrel] and villain to 
your teeth, which would stir the blood of every 
honest man against you, and cry you knave to 
all the world you worship! Sir,” he continued, 
and his voice shook with the passion that was 
in him, “‘I have come to announce to you—and 
you—and you” (and he bowed low to Mrs. 
Graham and Philip) “that Madeline Vevay, 
my wife, has withdrawn herself from your 
Protection, and is waiting at the neighboring 
inn for her clothing.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Graham, with a shriek 
of baffled rage. ‘How dare you use such lan- 
guage to my husband?’’ Then she recovered 
herself ; and, with a wave of the hand that 
was regal, turned to Mrs. Marston, and said: 
“Your hospitality has been misplaced.” 





“Philip, you had better request this person 
to withdraw.” 

**My love, I will call Madeline down stairs 
to refute this calumny.’”’ 

“Spare yourself the trouble, madam. My 
wife is in my charge at present.”’ 

Still she failed to comprehend him ; she would 
not understand. Though her cheek blanched 
with a nameless terror, she scornfully emitted 
from her thin lips: “‘ Your wife equally with 
yourself is beneath my notice.”’ 

**T have no time to stand here dallying with 
women. Mr. Graham, I have come into your 
hateful presence for the gmrpose of distinctly 
avowing to you that thi rning I found the 
motherless girl, whom you and your well- 
matched wife decoyed away from her poor old 
father with specious promises of kindness and 
parental fondness, in a pitiable state of sorrow 
and anguish, caused by a proposition ot mar- 
riage from this young man, in which he was 
aided and abetted by you, and which she was 
peremptorily ordered to accept by her tender, 
motherly aunt, who saw no contamination in 
this approximation of purity with villainy, who 
thought the worn-out debauchee quite an eligi- 
ble parti for her brother’s daughier. For the 
sake of his aged motherI spare him. But to you, 
I say, sir, that I hope the time will come when 
every tear you have forced from her poor eyes 
will fall like drops of lead upon your despicable 
heart, and sear and wither it in your miserable 
body. I took her, sir, in my arms, under my 
protection. I besought her to trust herself to 
me, and she is my wife in the eyes of God and 
man this instant. Beware how you breathe 
one word against her in my hearing. She has 
borne enough already. Henceforth I am not 
only her protector, but her avenger ; therefore, 
I say again, beware! Iam yearning to pay you 
up for some of the indignities already heaped 
upon her; my hands are aching to shake a little 
feeling into your barren soul.”’ 

Here Mrs. Graham screamed aloud, and 
started to leave the room. 

He was at her side in an instant. “Ay, 
madam, scream, and sob, and cry; let your 
baffled rage find vent. Your prey has escaped 
you, your victim is beyond your reach, your 
seamstress is engaged in a new calling, you 
must select another. The scapegoat for your 
ill-humor, the recipient of your scanty charity, 
has concluded to throw up her situation in 
favor of one that looks more eligible. And so, 
madam, I leave you to the perfect enjoyment 
of the game in which you have been checkmated 
by ‘Mr.—what is the name?’ Mrs. Marston, 
madam,” and he strode over to where the old 
lady sat in troubled silence, not yet quite com- 
prehending what it all meant, “some explana- 
tion and apology for this scene is due you. I 
regret extremely that it should have transpired 
in your house while my wife and myself were 
the recipients of your hospitality, but circum. 
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stances rendered it unavoidable. Madeline 


was miserably unhappy, and there seemed no | 


other way of escape open to her, therefore I 
persuaded her to marry me at once, which she 
did searcely an hour ago. I have been at- 


tached to her for years; her father knows me | 


well. Lregret, as I said before, that we should 
have been impelled to this apparent breach of 
your generous hospitality, but the case was im- 
perative ; there was no alternative.” Bowing 


| 


respectfully to her, he left them in a state of | 


mingled rage and astonishment that it would 
be difficult to describe. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHICH IS THE BEGINNING OF SORROW, AND 
THE END OF MARSTON. 

WHILE the confusion was at its height; 
while Marston was wild with rage at Mott’s 
impudence, and regretting his own bad luck ; 
while Mrs. Graham was gnashing her teeth 
and clenching her hands in impotent rage and 
fury, with wit enough left, however, to make 
it appear that she was only bewailing the fate 
of the poor, misguided girl; Henry St. Clair 
was travelling swiftly toward the manor. His 
heart beat high with hope. Laden with the 
tenderest messages of love to Madeline from 
his mother, he anticipated the welcome he 
should receive, pictured to himself the glad 
cry of surprise and pleasure with whieh she 
would greet him, fancied her little hands cling- 
ing to his arm as they wandered together in 
the woods, saw her cheeks glow and her eyes 
brighten as he told her what he came for, what 
he wanted her to give him. Occasionaily a 
dark cloud of apprehension would steal over 
him for a moment; but he resolutely shook it 
off, whispering to himself: ‘“‘Courage! Be 
happy while you may ; think she loves you till 
she tells you not to hope.”” And on he strode, 
whistling cheerfully, stopping here and there 
to admire a flower, or to look joyously out over 
the widening bay and the white sails in the 
distance. The birds never sang so sweetly; 
the dry leaves frisked merrily about his feet; 
the air, just fresh enough to make one fancy 
that it had taken a dip in the ocean, or been 
cooled on a snowbank, sent the blood coursing 
through his veins with new vigor, and dyed his 
cheeks with crimson. 

In all these weeks that he had waited, and 
hoped, and lived with his passion, Madeline 
had grown dearer aud more dear. He had 
given himself up to loving her. Hour after 
hour he had spent in dreawning of home and 
her, of life and her, of fame and her, of im- 
mortality with her. She had grown to be a 
part of him—the essential part, he said; the 
vital part, he thought. And now, that by 
stretching out his hand he could touch her, by 
raising his voice he could make her hear him, 


| 








he paused. An undefined sense of pain con- 
strained him, and he turned aside from the 
principal avenue to wait until he had recovered 
himself before proceeding to the house. 

There Philip Marston found him ; for he had 
been glad to leave the womenfolks to their 
own devices, and was puffing out his chagrin 
and mortified vanity at the end of a cigar. He 
greeted his friend rather boisterously in order 
to hide his embarrassment. ‘‘Halloo! old fel- 
low, where the deuce did you come from? 
Have you dropped from the clouds? They 
have rained surprises down on us this morning.” 

St. Clair shook him heartily by the hand, 
and replied by asking: ‘‘ What do you mean, 
Phil? Have yeu had such an influx of visitors 
that there is no room for me?” 

“On the contrary, we have been most ro- 
mantically relieved of two of them.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only that the little girl upon whom you ex- 
pended so much sympathy last winter has been 
running off and getting married this morning.” 

“Getting married !”’ he gasped, and staggered 
as though smitten by a heavy blow. 

“Yes, indeed, in the most approved melodra- 
matic style. They are having a great time 
about it up at the house—but, bless my soul! 
it hasn’t hurt you, too, has it?’’ he exclaimed, 
as he caught sight of his friend’s face, which 
had been turned away from him till that mo- 
ment, 

“Hurt me?” he replied, with a bewildered, 
ghastly smile that was more pitiful than tears, 
“No, I am very well, thank you. I will go 
now—I will not detain you—I don’t think I 
am very well,’”’ he repeated, as he started to 
walk, and found that his trembling limbs 
would scarcely bear him. ‘I will rest a few 
minutes; the sun is terribly oppressive,” and 
he wiped off the great drops of agony that 
stood out like beads on his forehead. Then he 
commanded himself, and, bowing his head on 
his hands, said: ‘I wish you would tell me all 
the particulars, Phil,’’ and he sat still and list 
ened to Marston’s version of the story. 

Which, he declared, was simply this: A 
fellow by the euphonious name of Mott, an old 
West Indian lover, bad made his appearance 
the evening before, whom Madeline was de- 
lighted to see. That she had seemed very un- 
happy at intervals ever since she had been 
their guest ; that, in fact, he didn’t believe she 
got along any too well with that old cuss, ber 
aunt ; that he pitied her dependent situation 
himself, and had taken her out to ride early 00 
the morning of that day, and had offered to 
marry her himself as a means of relief; but 
that he had only put her high mightiness into 
a terrible rage, which she had evinced by riding 
off like the wind, leaving him to follow and find 
her as best he might. That she had ended the 
farce by hiding herself in the woods, where she 

ras found by Mott, who carried her to the 
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neighboring tavern, and married her himself. 
“There, now, my boy, you have the whole thing 
in a nutshell; and if Mr. West Indian Mott 
expects to get ‘dear uncle’s’ money with his 
fair young bride, he’ll find it a hard nut to 
crack, that’s all L’ve got to say for his com- 
fort.” 

“Only this morning ?” 

“Yes, not three hours ago.”’ 

“Just too late.’””’ Then he shook off the 
apathy that seemed to be settling over him, 
and, rising, said to Philip: ‘‘ Under the cir- 
cumstances, I will defer my visit to your mo- 
ther, and take the down train for town. Good- 
by,” and he was off before Phil had time to 
stop him. 


| 





He stared at the place St. Clair had just | 


vacated in a sort of mute astonishment, and 
then muttered, with an oath, ‘That yellow- 
headed thing seems to have turned every one 
upside down, to-day,’’ and then walked off to 
regale himself with a series of milk punches, 
which sent him royally drunk to bed before 
nightfall. ‘‘ He was drownin’ his feelin’s,’’ he 
explained to the servant whose place it was to 
reduce his unruly master to comparative order 
when he allowed himself to be thus overcome. 
And so farewell to thee, Philip, with all thy 


vices and thy virtues, if thou hast any, sunk | 


deep in a drunken sleep. 





CHAPTER XV. 
BEING MORAL AND PHILOSOPHIC. 

On through the gates rushed St. Clair, out 
into the level country, down to the river’s 
brink ; on, on, on for miles he walked blindly, 
desperately, madly. There was no one to see 
him now, and he gave himself up to his sorrow ; 
he moaned and wept over it, he wrestled with 
it, but he could not conquer it, the shock had 
been so sudden, so desoiating, that for a time 
his brain fairly reeled. Inafter years he never 
could remember how the slowly-waning hours 
of that terrible day were passed. Finally, as 
the sun went down, a wild yearning to see her 
once more took possession of him, and back he 
strode towards the village inn. ‘If I see her 
and touch her hand and know that she is 
happy, I can go home comforted,’’ he thought. 
Poor fool! While the words were trembling on 
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tenderness fell like drops of dew on her thirst- 
ing heart. 

‘*My pet, my darling, my poor little girl ; 
have they almost broken your heart?’ he 
whispered, as he stroked her tear-stained face 
and kissed her drooping eyes. Then he re- 
membered that he had found her only to lose 
her, and he strained her fiercely to his aching 
heart, crying out. ‘‘My wife, my wife; you 
are my wife, never another’s, and I cannot let 
you go.”’ 

And she clung to him helplessly, hopelessly, 
almost unconsciously murmuring to herself, 
** At last, at last I know that he loves me.” 
She asked no questions, she needed no expla- 
nations. As face answereth to face in a glass 
so heart answereth to heart, and she knew she 
had found the one man that God had made for 
her, and was satisfied. Tears, doubts, misgiv- 
ings, all were swept away as by a breath. 
Folded in his arms she lay till the night dark- 
ened around them, and the village lights 
gleamed in the distance, then they both knew 
that the time for parting had come, that as this 
had been their first embrace, so it must be their 
last. Then the woman became stronger than 
the man, forshe stilled the beating of her burst- 
ing heart to comfort him. She told him how, 
goaded to desperation, she had been driven to 
the deed of the morning; that before another 
day had sped she would be far on her wey to 
new scenes and strange places; that the man 
she had married was good and kind to her, and 
would treat her as well as he knew how; that 
he must not sorrow for her, fur ‘“O Henry,” 
she added, ‘‘to have died deeming you still un- 
worthy would have been harder far than this. 
See what it has done already !’’ And she held 
up her thin hand before him, and he saw that 
it had become almost transparent. ‘‘ We shall 
not be parted very long, darling ; God will be 
merciful at last. Your wife will be waiting you 
in heaven ;” and, throwing her arms round his 
neck, she kissed his forehead, his eyes, his lips, 
and with a murmured God bless you, that 
meant an utter renunciation of all her happi- 
ness on earth, she slid out of his arms and was 
gone. 

Back to the village inn—back to the little 
uncarpeted room—back to the open-hearted, 
honest fellow—back to all these which she had 


| chosen, rather than the stately manor house— 


his lips the rustling leaves warned him of ap- | 
proaching footsteps, and, turning quickly, she | 


stood before him. For an instant they both 
seemed spell-bound., Instinctively he opened 
his arms, and, with a low cry, she sprang into 
them. Time, place, everything was forgotten, 
Save only that they loved, that they were at 
last together. He almost crushed her with the 
srength of his embrace; she clung to him as 
‘hough to leave him would be death, and his 
tears fell like rain on her upturned face—so 
Wan, so pale, so thin—low words of passionate 


the luxurious apartments or the unprincipled 
libertine who held himself their owner ; back 
she went with her burden of suffering weighing 
her to the ground. 

And this was her bridal day. This was mar- 
riage denuded of its solemnity and sacred one- 
ness. An act which, proclaiming this twain to 
be one flesh, either consummates and makes 
perfect two lives, or so embitters them that the 
shackles of the slave are not more galling. 

And on whom, think you, my readers, should 
the curse fall? On whom the punishment be 
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heaviest? Surc.y not on the fainting girl who 
has taken up her heavy cross and is brave 





important bearing on her future. Mrs. Graham 


enough to bear it to the bitter end. Scarcely | 


on the poor fellow who unwittingly has made 
it all the heavier, foolishly thinking that he 
loves her well enough to make her happy in 
spite of herself! 

No, a thousand times no; these were the vic- 
tims, not the causes of the crime ; but so sure as 
tuere is an avenging God in heaven, and so sure 
as justice shall be meted out to all, so surely 
will the curse descend upon that man and wo- 
yraan by whose infernal pilottings and fiendish 
machinations this evil has been wrought. Let 
them see to it. 

And this is not an exceptional case, there are 
many such. It is not a highly-wrought fiction 
gotten up to dazzle the senses, but a painful 
truth. Look around and you will see it on 
every side. Parents daily immolating their 
daughters on the altar of wealth—educating 


doubtless imagined that this crowning effort of 
hers would be completely successful, and that 
she should thereby achieve her revenge; but 


| for the second time her zeal defeated itself. 


True, she had parted them and embittered 
both their lives, but there she did her worst, 
There her power ended, and these dear letters, 
sacred now as though coming from one already 


| dead, were balm to the wounded heart and 
| Strength to the fainting spirit that they had 


been remorselessly designed to crush. She 
concluded this eminently characteristic and 
Christian like epistle by declaring that she 
should immediately write a succinct account of 
her disgraceful conduct to her poor old father, 
which she doubted not would bring his gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

After these matters had been arranged to 
that worthy iady’s satisfaction, she announced 


| to Mrs. Marston her intention of leaving in the 


them to it, preparing them for it, crushing | 
every womanly impulse, checking every incli- | 
| the accumulated sorrows of the day. To her 


nation to rise above the finery with which they 
are loaded down, lest in consequence thereof 
they should be entangled into an alliance with 
a poor man. A girl who talks of loving a man 
for himself is laughed at by her companions, 
and scouted at as chimerical. What he is 
worth is a stepping-stone to popularity and 
favor. A parent instead of requiring vouchers 
for his son-in-law’s honesty, integrity, and so- 
briety, only needs to glance at his cash-book to 
be satisfied that he is eligible, that he will do. 





CHAPTER XVI 
WHEREIN “MY DEAR’ AND AUNT AMELIA 
ARE FINALLY DISPOSED OF. 


AFTER Mrs. Graham’s first voleanic shower 
had cooled a little, she ordered Marie “‘ to pack 


| 


next train for home, assigning as a reason the 
fear that her health would give way beneath 


hapless husband she scarcely vcuchsafed a 
word, reserving her maledictions for a more 
convenient season. ‘“‘My dear’’ hailed this 
temporary respite with feelings of unmingled 
joy, fondly hoping that she would be over the 
worst of it before they reached home, but his 


| peace was destined to be short lived, for before 


_ the manor gates had closed upon the carriage 


which was conveying them to the depot she 
commenced, and harangued him steadily from 
that time until midnight deposited him in his 
own bed at Hamilton Terrace and enabled him 
to stuff the obliging pillow into his weary ears. 
Everything from first to last was blamed on 


| him. The failure of her plans just at the criti- 


cal moment she attributed entirely to hés stw 
pidity in bringing home the puppy who had 


| out-generaled her, etc. etc. She exonerated 


up the trash belonging to the ungrateful crea- | 


ture who had been the recipient of her bounty, 
and send it out of her sight.’”” Meaning, of 
course, to her temporary place of sojourn. 
While her commands were being executed she 
devoted herself to the composition of a letter, 
which gave the finishing stroke to her cruelty, 
and showered on the head of the offending girl 
the bitterest maledictions. As a natural result 
of the failure of her schemes, she indignantly 
denied ever having the least idea of making her 
marry Marston, or even desiring her to do so 
contrary to her own inclinations. She ex- 
pressed, with the aid of several vigorous ad- 
jectives, her horror and detestation of the man 


upon whom she had seen fit to throw herself | 


away, and then ingeniously mentioned that 
several letters directed to her had been found 
that morning in one of the parlor cupboards, 
and that she had deemed it expedient to trans- 


herself from all blame. She had discharged 
her duty to the ingrate to the best of her ability. 
She had done with ber now forever. To her 
friends she stated that she had been very badly 
treated and dreadfully deceived, but that she 
strove to bear it with Christian fortitude. She 
carefully abstained from stating to any one the 
facts of the case, but rolling up her eyes and 
folding her hands meekly in her lap, declared 
that the subject was altogether too painful to 
admit of discussion ; insinuating piously that 
there were things in abeyance too terrible to be 


| told. 


And so she and her admirable spouse contin 
ued to live on and prosper, justified rather than 
condemned by their friends and neighbors. Ex 


| alted to the topmost pinnacle of self-righteous- 


| ness and in nowise humbled or abased when, 


| not long ago, there flitted over the telegraphic 


fer them to their rightfcl owner, suggesting | 
withal, that their contents might have some | 


wires the news that death had claimed their 
vietim. True, the madaw immediately adopt- 
ed a species of half mourning—bright colors 
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having ceased to be becoming—and was heard 
frequently to ejaculate, ‘‘ Poorchild! poor Made- 
line! but for her own rashness she might have 
been living to-day.’’ But the end is not yet, 
and there remaineth a recompense even for her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

BEING THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

WHEN Madeline reached the inn she found 
her trunks, the denunciatory letter from her 
aunt, and her husband awaiting her. The 
next morning they started on their journey 
westward ; she bore up bravely till they reached. 
Pittsburg, but there her strength, which had 
been so severely taxed, gave way, and she was 
prostrated with a low nervous fever. The phy- 
sician Who was summoned to attend her seemed 
more troubled, however, about a little hacking 
cough, which had annoyed her more or less all 
summer, and which now invariably accompa- 
nied every effort she made to speak. He exa- 
mined her lungs carefully and shook his head 

ravely, as he asked her why she had not at- 
tenled to that cough before. In the course of 
a fortnight, however, the fever yielded to treat- 
ment, and then the doctor recommended Mr, 
Mott to remove his wife to one of the neighbor- 
ing villages, where she would be out of the 
smoke and turmoil of the city, and would 
stand a much better chance of regaining her 
strength, which he declared to be singuiarly 
impaired, considering the trifling nature of her 
illness ; he enjoined him to watch over her very 
carefully, and, as they were both strangers to 
that locality, advised them to establish them- 
selves, for the present, at Economy, a small 
German settlement about eighteen miles below 
the city, and thither they repaired. Mr. Mott 
dealt very tenderly with his fair young wife; 
for days and weeks she lay in that quaint little 
Dutch room, not strong enough to walk, scarcely 
able to think. With the falling leaves and 
Piercing October winds, however, a change 
came, and she seemed to grow rapidly better. 

She was grateful to her husband for his un- 
obtrusive kindness, she thanked him for loving 
her well enough to bear with her sickness aud 
her sorrow patiently as he did ; she pitied him, 
poor fellow, because for the love wherewith he 
loved her she could return him so poor an 
equivalent. When she smiled on him he was 
happy, comforting himself with the thought 
“that she would come round all right in time.” 

So he petted and made much of her in his 
clumsy fashion—brought huge red apples up to 
her room, and great awkward bunches of gar- 
den flowers, that appealed so irresistibly to her 
Sense of the ludicrous, that one day ier old 
me laugh rang through the room, which so 
delighted the poor fellow that he fell on his 
knees beside the bed, and declared that she 
should have every hollyhock and dablia in the 
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village if she would only laugh like that again. 
And so she grew to like him more than she 
ever liked him when he had petted her in much 
the same fashion in her old West Indian home— 
grew to love him very much as we would love 
a great Newfoundland dog that cleaves to us 
ney of attachment. 
that she was strong enough she 
rolling through this quaint little 
xwuvua Village, and amused herself studying 
the manners and customs of this simple-mind- 
ed, primitive little community. It kept her 
from thinking. She learned that the society had 
been in existence for a period of sixty years, 
that it had been founded by one George Rapp, 
a native of Wurtemberg, a man noted for his 
peculiar religious belief as well as for the sin- 
gular purity and simplicity of his daily life. 
They numbered originally eight hundred, but 
of late years had become greatly diminished 
by reason of old age, death, and the extremely 
limited number of conversions. The keeper of 
the village store and post-office, a rosy-cheeked, 
white-haired German, told her husband, in his 
winning, broken dialect, ‘‘ that he had occupied 
his present position for over forty years, and 
had yet to witness the first disturbance. The 
village, with its grass-grown streets, quaint 
little houses, all built exactly the same size and 
in parallel lines, with the perpetual Sabbath 
stillness that reigned, impressed her with a 
feeling of awe, which was in nowise diminished 
by the ringing of the church bell from time to 
time. At noon it summoned one and all to 
their dinner, and they came from malt-house 
aud wine-cellar, from saw-mill and harvest- 
field, either singly or in pairs, every face wear- 
ing the same look of calm satisfaction and 
contentment. They imported their dress as 
well as their religion, manners, and customs 
from the Fatherland, and in all the years that 
had sped, neither time nor fashion had altered 
it. 

The women were clad in blue worsted gowns, 
black aprons and square silk neckhandker- 
chiefs pinned coquettishly, or not, as the case 
might be, across the bosom, of any color to 
suit the taste of the weaver, above which shone 
the spotless Elizabethan ruffle. Low shoes, 
white stockings, and funny little blue satin 
bonnets, that might have been extant for at 
least forty years, completed their apparelling. 
The men on ordinary occasions appeared in 
roundabouts, and in them presented a gene- 
rally rotund appearance, which, doubtless, said 
Madeline, archly, to her great husband, “ac- 
counted for the name of the garment in ques- 
tion.”” On high days and holidays, however, 
their somewhat porcine proportions were mel- 
lowed down by solemn-looking frock coats and 
broad-brimmed beaver hats. 

An old lady, the last lineal descendant of the 
founder of this society, having heard that Made- 


| line was ill, aud a stranger, had been much 
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with her, watching over her in her sickness, 
and enlivening her well days with many enter- 
taining reminiscences of her own youth. Her 
society was a great comfort to the poor child, 
and her kindness so unobtrusive, that she in- 
trusted her with much of her personal history. 

For a short time she seemed to be rapidly 
gaining strength, her fever left her entirely, 
her appetite improved, and she was able to 
walk out daily; but this was speedily succeed- 
ed by a prostration so protracted that Mr. Mott. 
became seriously alarmed. The physician or- 
dered stimulants and tonics to be plentifully 
administered, and she again struggled,to her 
feet ; 80 visible, indeed, appeared the improve- 
ment, that her husband commenced making 
arrangements to resume their journey, as he 
was anxious to be established in his western 
home before the winter set in. 

** Madeline,”’ he said, ‘I think we had better 
start to-morrow. We need only travel a short 
distance the first day.’”’ 

They had just come in from a walk, and she 
was sitting in an armechair by the window, 
with a rosebud in her hand that had been 
chilled by the early frost, and was already 
withering. 

“T hardly think you will get off to-morrow,”’ 


she answered, with a faint, sad smile. ‘‘I am } 


not feeling quite so well.’’ 

‘Nonsense, nonsense, child! you’re only 
tired and nervous now; women are ail nerv- 
ous, I believe.”’ 

He did not mean to be unkind, but he was 
disappointed. He wanted to get away from 
that dull place. 

Her face turned a shade paler than it was 
before, and a tear or two (which he did not 
see) dropped on the drooping rosebud in her 
hand; she said nothing for a few minutes, then 
replied, gently :— 

**You had better get everything ready, and 
if [ am no worse to-morrow we will start.’’ 

He was delighted with this concession, and 
rather noisily applauding what he called her 
pluck, called Miss Rapp in to stay with her 
while he went off to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

This gentle, motherly woman came quietly 
into the room and sat down beside her, saying: 
‘*So you are really going to-morrow, my child? 
Do you feel strong enough io travel ?”’ 

She attempted to reply, but a violent attack 
of coughing prevented, which lasted so long 
that Miss Rapp becoming alarmed, proposed 
sending for her husband ; Madeline motioned 
to her, however, to remain, and after the pa- 
roxysm was over, and she regained her breath, 
whispered faintly, ‘‘Do not call him. Poor 
fellow, he thinks that I am better. But my 
hours are numbered. I am going even now on 
the last journey I shall ever take. I will not 
detain him many days. See this!’’ and she 
held up her handkerchief which was crimson 
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with blood. ‘‘The doctor in Pittsburg told me 
that a hemorrhage would be death, and I have 
had several such as this.’’ 

She lay back in her chair for a little while, 
apparently very much exhausted ; then, beck- 
oning to her friend to draw nearer, whispered : 
“When it is all over telegraph to Mrs. St. 
Clair: ‘Madeline Vevay is dead; break it 
gently to your son.’ Keep me till they come, 
for I know they will; they are all the friends I 
have. When Lam buried, tell him that my end 
was peaceful and painless; that I shall be 
waiting for him in heaven, where tears and 
sorrows never enter; that he must not mourn, 
but rather be thankful that God was so merci- 
ful at last.’””, Then something seemed to snap 
within her, the crimson blood rushed in a tor- 
rent from her mouth, and she was dead. Dead 
before husband or physician could be sum- 
moned. Gone to her rest, for God never stilled 
the beating of a wearier heart than hers. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

THE shock was terrible to poor Mott, and 
his demonstrations of grief loud and noisy. He 
cried and sobbed over her, and begged her to 
speak to him again, with heart-breaking pathos. 

As the village bell, which she had loved so 
well to listen to, was tolling for her burial, and 
the people were gathering to follow the fair 
young stranger to her early grave, a carriage 
drew up to the tavern, and from it alighted a 
lady and gentleman in mourning ; grief too deep 
for utterance was printed on their faces, and 
the few who were standing near drew rever- 
ently aside to let them pass. ‘‘Her mother 
and her brother,’’ they whispered, with un- 
covered heads. 

Into the room where she lay they went; and 
there the two men, who had both loved Made- 
line Vevay so well, but, oh! so differently, 
clasped hands for the first time over her dead 
body. Mrs. St. Clair wept bitterly, and tears 
and sobs broke from poor Mott as they closed 
the coffin, and bore her away; but St. Clair, 
after looking long and steadfastly at the beauti- 
ful clay, which was all that was left of his dar- 
ling, went out, and was seen no more till the 
earth had been piled on her coftin. 

He had had an interview with Miss Rapp, 
and on his heart laid the little withered rose- 
bud that had fallen from her listless hand the 
evening that she died. 

‘For the living sorrow what hopes remain? 

For the prisoned, pining, passionate pain, 
That is doomed forever to languish, 
And to languish forever in vain; 
For the want of the words that may bestead 
The hunger that out of loss is bred; 
O friends! for the living sorrow— 


For the living sorrow— 
For the living sorrow what shall be said?” 
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St. Clair returned to his home a bowed and 
stricken man. He was ever the same devoted 
son; he watched over his mother’s declining 
years with more than a woman’s tenderness ; 
he held her in his arms, and wiped the death 
damps from her brow, and smoothed her sil- 
vered hair, as she passed gently from her 
earthly home to that prepared for her beyond 
the skies, which was a heavenly one. 

He attained great eminence in his profes- 
sion, but in the stern, grave gentleman of fifty 
there is scarcely a trace of him we knew at 
thirty-five. His friends of to-day are often 
heard to wonder why it is that he, who of all 
mep has been uniformly so courteous and ur- 
bane, should denounce with such unsparing 
bitterness the late opposing candidate for the 
judicial chair, old Mr. Graham; and why one, 
so eminently fitted to enjoy the comforts of 
domestic life, should never have married. 


In a year or two after Madeline’s death Mr. 
Mott consoled himself with a new wife, and is 
reasonably happy in his Western home, which 
is well-filled with chubby little children, the 
oldest daughter being called after the poor 
girl, whose grave would long since have been 
overgrown with weeds, had it not been for the 
grave, sad-looking stranger, who once @ year 
makes his home with the kindly Germans for 
a little season. 


——___$_<p0g——_—_—_ 


FAINT HEART. 
BY A. H. P. 


Bur yestereve against the west 
The golden cloudlets lay, 

Till sobbing winds blew from the south, 
And changed their gold to gray. 


Within the terraced garden’s shade 
I made my last adieu ; 

For drums had beat, and fluting fifes 
Called knight and lover true. 


Ah! when again shall bearded lips 
Brush off the bloom from mine, 

Or pledge to me in lifted cup 
Of beaded, bubbling wine? 

Oh, tears that weep from stormy sky ! 
Oh, sighs from weary heart! 

Has hope, once colored as the rose, 
Let all its hues depart? 

Nay, nay, faint heart, for some fair dawn 
Will tinge again the skies, 

And brilliant day, born out ef gloom, 
In triumph shall arise ; 

Bringing once more to me, perchance, 
New pleasure and new pain, 

For if we meet—hush! throbbing heart— 
Tis but to part again. 


oe 


THERE is a paradox in pride ; it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others frem be. 
coming so.— Colton. 





ACTING CHARADE. 
FOOTPRINT. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
Characters. 
Mr. JOSHUA SEYMOUR, a retired merchant, of 
large wealth. 
Mrs. JOSHUA SEYMODR, his wife. 
BEATRICE SEYMOUR, their daughter, a young 
lady. 
ARCHIE SEYMOUR, their son, aged twelve. 
JOHN MYERS, a detective officer. 
STEPHEN FLETCHER, @ young dandy, in love 
with BEATRICE. 
SARAH, the servant girl. 
THOMAS JONES, ? 


SAMUEL Browy, § noe, papeamne. 


SCENE I.—FOOT- 
SCENE.—Mr. SEYMOUR’S parlor, with an open 
piano centre of background. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering BEATRICE seated near a small table, 
sewing. 

Beatrice. Heigho! I wish mother wouldn’t 
talk to me so much about Mr. Fletcher. I 
don’t like him, and I can’t like him, and yet I 
can’t give any rational reason for my dislike. 
He is young, handsome, wealthy, and most 
gallant, and yet I grow more averse every day 
to the idea of being his wife. I wish father 
and mother did not like him so well; it is so 
hard to appear to differ with them. 

Entér ARCHIE, in a great rage. 

Archie. (Stamping up and down the room). I 
wish Iwasa man! I’d like to see him lay his 
fingers on me then! I[’d like to shoot him, the 
great bullying coward! I will, when I am a 
man! 

Beatrice. Why, Archie, what is the matter? 

Archie. Matter! That great ugiy Fletcher 
fellow— 

beatrice. Archie, that is not the way to speak 
of a friend of father’s. 

Archie. | don’t care, he has no business to 
shake ime. 

Beatrice. Shake you! Lam afraid you were 
rude. 

Archie. I wasn’t. I only said ‘ Boots” to 
Jim Staley as he passed ; and he turned round 
and took me by the collar, and nearly shook 
the life out of me. But I’ll be even with him 
yet. I know some of his ways that he won’t 
be any too anxious to have father know. 

Beatrice. What do you know, Archie? Tell 
me, that’s a dear boy! 

Archie. Oh, yes, tell you, and have you tell 
your beau, and he’l! fix up another story for 
father! Not I. 

Beatrice. But, Archie— 

Archie. If I was a girl, I wouldn’t have a 
beau with one foot bigger than the other, any- 
how. 

Beatrice. Why, Archie, what do you mean ? 

Archie. I mean that Mr. Stephen Fletcher 
has one foot nearly two inches longer than the 
other, if he does wear such dreadful shiny 
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boots. Oh! I know why he is so touchy if a | 
fellow says ‘‘ Boots.”’ 

Beatrice. Oh! you must be mistaken, Archie. | 
I am sure I should have noticed it. | 

Archie. Tam not mistaken. I noticed it long 
ago; and that night it stormed so, when he | 
stayed all night, I measured his boots to make 
sure. He’sapretty fellow! He’s a nice man 
for a husband! 

Beatrice. But, Archie, if that’s all you have 
to tell father, I’m afraid it won’t help me 
much. (Sighs.) 

Archie. Help you! Why, Bee, don’t you like 
him ? 

Beatrice. I detest him! 

Archie. Bully for you! 
Beatrice ? 

Beatrice. Really and truly, Archie. 

Archie. Well, then, I’1l tell you what I know. | 
Jim Staley, you know, is in a store, and there | 
is a gambling saloon right next door; and he | 
says Mr. Fletcher is in there more than half | 
the day, and he often sees him coming out 
when he goes down to open the store in the | 
morning. What do you think of that? | 

Beatrice. Is he very sure? 

Archie. Of course, he is. He noticed his | 
foot, too, and he says he has seen him more | 
than once drunk. 

Beatrice. Oh, Archie, if this is true, and we 


Really and truly, | 


can only prove it to father! | 


Archie, It is true, and I will prove it. Ill, 
teach him to shake a fellow till he’s out of | 
breath ! 


Enter MRs. SEYMOTR, limping. 


Mrs. Seymour. Get me a chair, quick, Archie! | 

Archie. (Getting a chair.) Why, mother, 
what ails you? 

Mrs. Seymour. You left one of your marbles | 
on the floor in the entry, and I slipped on it, 
and have strained my foot. 

Beatrice, (Sitting on the floor at her mother’s 
Jeet.) Let me see, mother. (Takes off MRs. 
SEYMOUR’S slippers, and rubs her foot gently.) 
You ought to be more careful with your mar- 
bles, Archie. 

Archie. I’m awful sorry, mother. 
pain you very much? 

Mrs. Seymour. Yes, my boy, it is very pain- 
ful. I am afraid you will have to go down 
town for me, Beatrice. I was going to order 
some creams and jellies for dinner. Your fa- 
ther is going to bring Mr. Fletcher home to 
dine with him, and Margaret is so busy preserv- 
ing that she won’t have time to make dessert. 

Archie. Let him eat what the rest of us do. 

Mrs. Seymour. My son, you are speaking of 
your father’s friend. 

Archie. I guess if father has no better friend 
than he is, he’s badly off. I heard him myself 
in a store, not a week ago, say he guessed ‘‘old 
Seymour’s estate would cut up well with only 


Does it 





two children.”’ 





Mrs. Seymour. Archie! 

Archie. I did. I shouldn’t think much of a 
friend that was counting how many dollars I’d 
leave when I died. 

Beatrice. Nor I. 

Mrs. Seymour. (Anviously.) 
thinks a great deal of him. 

Beatrice. I know he does. 
he didn’t. 
ther? 

Mrs. Seymour. It is easier, but I think I had 
better not try to go down town. 

Beatrice. Oh, no! I will go. Archie, you 
come with me. (Asideto ARCHIE.) Do, that’s 
adear boy! I want to talk with you. 

Archie. (Aside to BEATRICE.) Pump me, 
eh? I see why you want my company. All 
right, I’ll go. 

Mrs. Seymour. You had better go now, for you 
will want time to dress for dinner, Beatrice. 

Beatrice. Yes, I will go at once. 

[Exit BEATRICE. 

Archie. (Calling.) I’ll wait at the door for 
you, Bee. I won’t leave any more marbles 
about, mother. (Aisses her.) 

Mrs. Seymour. That’s right, my son. 

Archie. ( Aside, as he goes out.) And I’ll put 
a log in your path, Mr. Stephen Fletcher, as 
sure as my name is Archibald. 

[Exit ARCHIE. 

Mrs. Seymour. Dear me! I wonder if Mr. 
Fletcher is really counting upon Beatrice’s 
fortune. I thought he was immensely wealthy 
himself. I’m sure Mr. Seymour thinks 50, 
Oh! what a care children are. I never rea- 
lized how much till Beatrice went into society, 
and began to have lovers. Oh! how my foot 
aches! I hope it won’t get worse before din- 
ner, for Mr. Seymour hates to have me away 
from the table. (Limps slowly toward door.) 

[Curtain falls. ] 


Your father 


(Sighs.) I wish 
Does your foot feel any easier, mo- 





SCENE II.—PRINT. 
SCENE.—Same as SCENE I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering Mrs. SEYMOUR and BEATRICE 
seated, sewing; ARCHIE at a table, looking 
over an album. As the curtain rises, a clock 
strikes five. 

Mrs. Seymour. Five o’clock! It is time your 
father was here. ' 

Beatrice. I think I hear some one on the 
walk, but the snow is so deep it is hard to dis- 
tinguish the footsteps. 

Archie. I wish he would hurry, for I am as 
hungry as a graven image. 


Enter Mr. SEYMOUR and STEPHEN. 

Mr. Seymour. (Speaking to STEPHEN.) And 
for my part, I would cheerfully pay a hundred 
dollars toward a reward for catching the scoun- 
drel. 

Mrs. Seymour. What scoundrel? 
you do, Mr. Fletcher? 


How do 
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Stephen. Guod-day, ladies! 
hope I see you well? 

Beatrice. (Coldly.) Quite well, I thank you. 

Mrs. Seymour. Archie, place a chair for Mr. 
Fletcher. (ARCHIE places chair.) 

Beatrice. But what is the news, papa? Some- 
thing very exciting, 1 should judge by your 
manner ? 

Mr. Seymour. There has been a robbery on 
the Union Bank. The vault was entered, and 
the loss is estimated at fifty thousand dollars. 
Some valuable diamonds placed there for safety 
are gone, besides notes and money. 

Mrs. Seymour. Dear me! 

Beatrice. Have they no clue to the thief? 

Mr. Seymour. Rather a curious one. You 
know the snow commenced to fall after mid- 
night, and only fell a short time. Upon the 
newly-fallen snow detective Myers found prints 
of a man’s feet, and transferred them to paper. 
The curious part of it is that the fellow’s feet 
were not mates. 

Beatrice. (Looking at ARCHIE.) Not mates! 

Archie. (Looking up.) His feet not mates! 

Stephen. (Aside.) I wish they would talk 
about something else. 

Mrs. Seymour. Was he club-footed, my dear ? 


Miss Beatrice, I 


Mr. Seymour. Not quite so bad as that. But | 


one foot is between one and two inches longer 
than the other, and a trifle broader. 

Beatrice. ( Aside.) Can it be possible that— 
pshaw ! my prejudices are getting the better of 
my judgment. 

Archie. Did you say Mr. Myers had taken a 
transfer of the print, father ? 

Mr. Seymour. Yes. The robbery was dis- 
covered, or rather the fact that the vault had 
been entered was discovered by daybreak this 
morning, and Mr. Myers was on the spot whilst 
the print of the rogue’s feet was still fresh on 
thesnow. He told me this afternoon that he 
had the exact print. But, Archie, my boy, you 
must not repeat that. it is a sort of profes- 
sional secret, and if known might put the rogue 
onhis guard. ‘Weare all among friends here ; 
but, if the scoundrel knew of the print he left, 
he might change his boot measure, and so es- 
cape. 

Mrs. Seymour. Dear me, I hope they will catch 
him. You never know who will suffer next 
when a thief escapes, do you, Mr. Fletcher? 

Stephen. Never! It is really dreadful to 
think of. 

Beatrice. You would like to see this man 
caught, Mr. Fletcher ? 

Stephen. Why, of course I would. I hope 
(laughing a forced, uneasy laugh) you do not 
think I have any sympathy to waste upon 
bank robbers. 

Mrs. Seymour. Of course not. 
surd idea. 


What an ab- 


Enter SARAH. 


Sarah. Dinner is ready. [Exit SARAH. 
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Mrs. Seymour. Will you walk out to dinner ? 

Stephen. ( Offering his arm to Mrs. SEYMOUR. ) 
Permit me to escort you, madam. 

Mr. Seymour. Come, children. 

[Ezxeunt STEPHEN, Mrs. SEYMOUR and 
Mk. SEYMOUR; BEATRICE is folowing, when 
ARCHIE pulls her back. 

Archie. Bee! Bee! wait a minute! 

Beatrice. Hush, Archie! 

Archie. (Looking out of the door.) They can’t 
thear. (Jumps up and down.) Hurrah! I’ll 
fix his flint for him! 

Beatrice. O Archie, it scares me to think of 
it! 

Archie. 
going out. 

Beatrice. Where ? 

Archie. I’m going to see that print Mr. Myers 
has got. 

Beatrice. O Archie, wait! 
hasty. 

Archie. Wait! Wait, indeed, and give him 
time to change his boots. You heard what 
father said ? 

Beatrice. It is too dreadful. 

Archie. You goose! Dreadful! I think it is 
bully. Do you want to have him coming here 
imposing upon father, and perhaps robbing 
him? 

Beatrice. No, no! but— 

Archie. But what? Don’t be a ninny, Bee. 


Well, it don’t scare me much. I’m 


Don’t be too 


Enter SARAH. 
Sarah. If you please, Miss Beatrice, your 
father is waiting for you to come to dinner. 
Beatrice. Yes, yes. Say I’ll be there in a 
minute. [Exit SARAH. 
Archie. Go in Beatrice, and remember mum ’s 
the word. Say I’ve got the toothache, and 
can’t eat. - 
Beatrice. Oh, dear, I wish we had never seen 
the man. [ Exit BEATRICE. 
Archie. Now, Mr. Shiny Boots, we ’ll see how 
Mr. Myers’ print will fit you. You’ll shake a 
fellow for nothing, will you? Well, you may 
shake yourself now, for I’m on your track, and 
I’ll run youdown as sure as my nameis Archi- 
bald. [Exit ARCHIE. 
[Curtain fails. ] 


SCENE III.—FOOTPRINT. 

ScENE.—Same as SCENEIL. Curtain rises, dis- 

covering BEATRICE just entering the room. 

Beatrice. IT am so nervous that I am afraid I 
shall betray myself if I remain any longer in 
the dining-room. I wish Archie had not gone. 
If he should be mistaken, what a dreadful 
thing it would be. 


Enter Mrs. SEYMOUR. 


Mrs, Seymour. Why, Beatrice, my dear, what 
made you leave the room so abruptly? I was 





afraid you were ill, 
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Beatrice. (Confused.) I—I—it was so op- 
pressively warm there, mother. 

Mrs. Seymour. And why did not Archie come 
to his dinner, when he was complaining of 
positive starvation not ten minutes before it 
was served ? 

Beatrice. He—he said he had a toothache. 

Mrs. Seymour. Toothache! Why, he never 
had the toothache in his life. By the way, 
Beatrice, Iam sure he must be mistaken about 
Mr. Fletcher. ’ 

Beatrice. (Starting.) Mistaken! 

Mrs. Seymour. When I left the dining-room 
he was asking your father about a good invest- 
ment for fifty thousand dollars of spare capital 
now lying idle. Of course, with that amount 
over his income, he cannot have mercenary de- 
signs in his choice of a wife. 

Beatrice. ( Aside.) Fifty thousand dollars! 
The very sum father said was missing from 
the bank. 

Enter Mr. SEYMOUR and STEPHEN. 

Mr. Seymour. (Speaking to STEPHEN as he 
enters.) I feel quite sure the dividends wiil 
soon be double what they were last year. 

Stephen. It is very kind in you to give me 
your valuable advice. Your long experience 
in business makes it inestimable to me, for I 
um a perfect child in such matters. My for- 
tune was a legacy from generation to genera- 
tion in my family, and business affairs are a 
profound mystery to me. 

Mrs. Seymour. ( Aside to BEATRICE.) There, 
my dear! Yousee Archie could not have heard 
correctly. 

Stephen. Miss Beatrice, will you not favor us 
with some music? 

Beatrice. Willingly. ( Aside.) Anything to 
escape conversation. (Goes to piang.) 

Stephen. May I ask for my favorite? 

Beatrice, I have forgotten what that is. 

Stephen. (Sentimentally.) Cruel! ( Aside.) 
She is colder than ice, to-day. 

Mrs. Seymour. Sing ‘‘ Batti, Batti,’’ Beatrice. 

Mr. Seymour. No, no, sing a good old-fash- 
ioned ballad, Bee. ‘‘ My love is like the red, 
red rose,’’ or, ‘‘ Down the burn, Davy, love.”’ 

(BEATRICE sings one verse of a ballad, com- 
mences the second verse, and stops suddenly. ) 

Mrs. Seymour, Why do you stop? 

Beatrice. There is some one coming. I hear 
footsteps. (Aside.) Oh, how I tremble! 

Mrs. Seymour. Well, my dear, that need not 
interrupt your song. It is probably Archie 
coming to a cold dinner. 


Enter ARCHIE followed by JOHN MYERS. 

Archie. (Rushing at STEPHEN and seizing 
him by the coat tails.) Here he is, Mr. Myers! 

Stephen. ( Angrily trying to shake ARCHIE off.) 
What do you mean? Let go of my coat! 

Archie. Here ‘he is, Mr. Myers! Here’s the 
fellow with one foot bigger than the other. 
Here’s the bank robber for you! 








All. Mr. Fletcher a bank robber! 

Archie. (Still holding STEPHEN by the coat.) 
Here ’s the fellow that left the footprint in the 
snow. Ha! you’ll shake me again, will you, 
Boots? Boots! Boots! 

Stephen. (Suddenly breaking loose from ARCH- 
IE.) Let me go, you young imp! 

John. ( Taking STEPHEN by the collar.) Sorry 
to detain you, sir, but (whistles) you see you 
cannot escape. 

Enter THOMAS JONES and SAMUEL Browy, 
who place themselves one on each side of STE- 
PHEN. 

Archie. (Dancing round them.) You’ll shake 
me again, will you? [I told youlI’d be even 
with you. You’ll cool your heels in prison to- 
night, Mr. Boots. Boots! Boots! 

Stephen. I'll strangle you, you young imp. 
(Rushes towards ARCHIE, but is held back by the 
two policemen.) 

Mr. Seymour. Mr. Myers, will you explain 
this strange intrusion ? 

John. Sorry to intrude, Mr. Seymour, but we 
are on the lookout for a man whose foot will 
match this footprint. (Takes a paper from his 
pocket, and unfolds it, showing a drawing of the 
sole of a man’s boot.) If your friend will put 
his foot on that (spreads the paper on the floor), 
of course if it don’t fit, we have no further 
business with him. 

Stephen. I will not be made the subject of 
this senseless tomfoolery. 

John. Easy, easy, now! 

( The two policemen hold STEPHEN fast while 
JOHN puts his foot on the paper.) 

Mr. Seymour. I never was so amazed in my 
life. 

John. You see, sir, it fits to a hair! 

Archie. I told youso. How do you feel now, 
Boots ? 

Beatrice. Hush, Archie, hush! 

John. I am sorry for you, sir; but until you 
can explain how your footprint came in the yard 
of the Union Bank this morning before day- 
break, I shall be obliged to detain you in cus 
tody. Take him away! 

(The two policemen take STEPHEN ardy. 
ARCHIE dancing around them, exclaiming: 
Shake me again, will you, Boots?’ 

[Curtain falls. ] 


— a 





THE manner of giving shows the character of 
the giver more than the gift itself.—Lavater. 

As it is the nature of a kite to devour little 
birds, so it is the nature of some minds to in- 
sult and tyrannize over little people ; this being 
the means which they use to recompense them- 
selves for their extreme servility and conde 
scension to their superiors ; for nothing can be 
more reasonable than that slaves and flatterers 
should exact the same taxes on all below them 
which they themselves pay to all above them.— 
Fielding. 
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WHAT FOLKS SAID OF OUR 
FAILURE. 


BY MILDRED EVYLIN, 


HAVE you ever noticed, dear reader, that 
when a man fails in. business his wife is almost 
invariably blamed as the cause of his failure ? 
His success is another thing, almost always 
due to his own abilities. Now, while I admit 
that a man’s wife has a great deal to do with 
success and failure, she often receives more 
blame than she deserves for the latter. In my 
own checkered life [ have experienced this as 
well as many other things. When we married, 
Mr. Brooks and I, to say that I was considered 
the most fortunate girlin our village is not say- 
ing too much, and that [ thought myself the hap- 
piest I am certain ; for country villages as well 
as cities have their “‘ great catches,’’ and, as the 


son of the richest man in the village, Ralph 
certainly occupied that enviable position. The 


wooing and wedding over, next came house- 
keeping and settling down to business. A year 
before Ralph had gone into the mercantile 
business in a village ten miles distant—his 
father furnishing the capital. Our house was 
the prettiest little nest I had ever seen, and our 
furniture and entire belongings were the admi- 
ration of the place. ‘Can you afford it, my 
dear ?”’ timidly inquired my mother, upon her 
first visit, as she viewed the many handsome, 
and, indeed, unnecessary articles of furniture 
added to my modest outfit, until it was almost 
lost to view. I cannot help laughing as I recall 
the look of importance assumed by me as I as- 
sured her that that was little of what we could 
afford. Dear mother, her faith in us was almost 
as great as ourown. Mother Brooks, however, 
was not so. “Times were changed, and folks 
too; in her day they began plain and expected 
to better their condition; didn’t begin ahead 
of where their father left off. Well, we’ll see, 
we'll see.””, But brusque as she was, she was 
a sterling friend in need. Well, a happier little 
housekeeper was never installed in lovelier 
little home than I, nor assumed the domestic 
reins in greater state. 

Now, in those days there was not so much 
“help” kept as now, and in so small a family 
as ours was, mostly dispensed with altogether. 
I fully intended doing our own work, but 
Ralph would not hear of it. Was his Mattie 
to be only a household drudge ; he could afford 
to keep one servant, and he would. Flattered 
and delighted, I was easily persuaded that I did 
need all the care he was so willing to bestow. 
I attempted study, to complete my education, 
which was defective, but so many things came 
to hinder, that I could not apply myself. 
Music I loved, and my improvement in it was 
@ source of delight to both Ralph and myself. 
We visited a great deal, and, of course, had a 
great deal of company. 
were frequent, the store was in care of a clerk, 
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the house of our maid, and we were perfectly 
content. 

Time passed, and our little Eddie came to 
claim our love and care; so with that dear 
charge in hand, I hardly visited the kitchen at 
all. Those were golden days, for if doing 
wrong, I was unconscious of it, and my con- 
tent was perfect. I had noticed from time to 
time a shade of care upon my husband’s brow, 
but attributed it to anxiety for myself, as ny 
health was long in being re-established ; but I 
grew better, and it continued. I venture: to 
ask him, but he evaded my questions, saying 
he never was in better health, and, reassured 
for his health, I was satisfied, for no other evil 
So time sped until autumn 
talph for 


occurred to me. 
when I went home for a long visit, 
the first time sending me alone, and, as le said, 
keeping house. 

Such a charming visit! marred only by 
Ralph’s absence. I always think of it as a 
season of wondrous peace and calm happiness. 


| I visited alternately at father Brooks’ and my 


own dear father’s, and in a gay circle of bro- 
thers, sisters, cousins, etc., spent a couple of 
weeks delightfully. L had not heard from 
Ralph for aimost a week; what could it 
mean? He was tocome for me toward the close 
of my visit, but that was distant a week or two; 
unless, as he tenderly said, when bidding good- 
by, he grew too lonely without his pets, and if 
so he’dcome sooner. Butasense of impending 
evil oppressed me; I grew restless, and so 
much did this feeling grow upon me, that when 
a week elapsed without a letter, I announced 
my intention of returning immediately to West- 
ville. I was at father Brooks’, and they all 
joined in joking me for being homesick, and 
said that Ralph would probably arrive before 
night, and laughed at my firm conviction that 
he was ill. But all persuasion failing to con- 
vince me, father and mother Brooks said they 
would go home with me. I believe I had in- 
fected them with my fears, which grew so upon 
me that every minute seemed drawn to the 
length of an hour. We were on the way at 
last in the old carryall, having sent a message 
explaining to my parents our hurried depart- 
ure. The old folks strove to pass the time 
chatting pleasantly, but my heart was heavy 
with its sad foreboding, and they began to be 
less cheerful as we approached Westville with- 
out meeting Ralph. We entered and drove 
through town ; I was not surprised that some 
whom we met regarded us, I thought, curiously. 
“They are looking at the woman who was visit- 
ing when her husband lay sick, perhaps dying,” 
I thought. As we approached the house I ob- 
served, without surprise, that the store was 
closed. But father, starting violentiy, ex- 
changed looks with mother, that plainly said, 
‘She was right after all.”’ 

We drove to the door and stopped without a 


' sign of any living thing appearing to our long- 
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ing eyes. As father alighted and turned to 
assist us down, a slow step coming through the 
hall attracted us, and I thought some kind 
neighbor was staying with Ralph. The door 
opened; it was Ralph himself, a little downcast 
looking, but alive and well. With a glad cry 
T sprang to his arms, and for the first time in 
my life wept hysterically. Ralph carried me 
into the parlor while welcoming his parents 
and expressing joy at our opportune arrival, 
explaining his silence by saying he was busy, 
but meant to have started for his father’s that 
evening. But something was back, we felt 
that; soon it came out, for mother could ill 
brook suspense: “But why is your store 
closed, Ralph, and everything so still? What 
means it?” 

“‘Tt means, dear mother,” said Ralph, with 
a sad smile, ‘that your boy has failed in the 
business he undertook with such faith in his 
own abilities, that he has lost the capital given 
by a kind father, in fine, been sold out by the 
sheriff, and to-day is penniless, nay, worse.”’ 

“Well, I declare,’”’ said his mother, as he 
paused, “if you didn’t frighten me about as 
much as Lizzie did when she persuaded us that 
you were sick or dead. Well, I’ll tell you the 
truth, Ralph, I am not one bit sorry, for since 
Myra has gone the old house seems that lonely 
that your father and I can hardly bear to stay 
in it, and now, after Lizzie’s visit, I don’t think 
we could have stayed atall. Yousee,’’ she con- 
tinued, “it’s just Providence, for if you had 
prospered here you never would have gone to 
the old home again, and I never did like this 
Westville,” she added, with sudden asperity, 
as if the place was in some way responsible for 
our failure. 

Father joined in pressing our immediate re- 
turn, and it was settled in a very short time that 
we were to return with them and make their 
home ours, for the present, at least. 

But mother laughed, and said: ‘‘ When we 
get youthere see when you ’ll get away again.”’ 

Dear, kind parents! not a word of our care- 
lessness and extravagance ; no wise saws and 
hints of self-sufficiency that needed no counsel. 
Nothing but tenderness, and during the years 
that we made one family I found no difference. 
For myself, joy that Ralph was spared to me, 
made all else seem so trifling that I could not 
realize it as a misfortune. But as we viewed 
our past life we saw many things needing care- 
ful attention which seemed of very little im- 
portance before, and humbly we knelt and 
implored forgiveness for all our many failings 
to duty, and while we placed ourselves under 
the Divine protection, and resolved to begin a 
new life, peace descended to our chastened 
hearts, as we determined that none should 
suffer through us. 

Next day being the Sabbath, we attended 
church as usual, and although a few were quite 
as cordial as usual, candor compels me to say 








that the majority kept aloof as though fearing 
some contagious disease. Eddy grew restless 
during the sermon, and, not wishing to inter- 
rupt the congregation, I quietly withdrew, and, 
seated in the shade of a fine tree, was enjoying 
the quiet, when I was attracted by the sound 
of conversation carried on in a low tone be- 
tween two old ladies who were also enjoying 
the cool air outside the church and at the same 
time enjoying a little gossip about their neigh- 
bors. Seated with their backs to me, I could 
not avoid hearing all they said. 

“He coukin’t help breakin’ up if he was as 
rich as Girard,’’ said one, “with such a wife 
as he has. I believe he tried to do as well as 
he could; but law sakes, with her silks and 
her finery, to say nothing of her good-for-no- 
thin’ iazy ways, no man could get along. I do 
not honestly believe that woman went near the 
kitchen once a month. Hetty Marvin had full 
sway, and you know whether you or me would 
trust our kitchen to the Marvins. I know 
what I know, though I never mentioned it to 
any one living. But Mrs. Marvin had more 
tea, sugar, and coffee, too, in her house nor I 
had, and it didn’t cost her anything, either, 
Between you and me, Mrs. Briggs, I may say 
it, Mr. Brooks kept Marvin’s family as well 
as his own; but that’s his affair. Of course,” 
and she waxed warmer with the subject, “if 
he can afford to keep her a-sittin’ in her rock 
ing-chair or thumpin’ her piano he may, but he 
won’t get rich at that I do know. Then her 
company; well, I like to go see my friends, 
and I like to have them come to see me, but 
such housefuls of company as she ’d have, the 
‘biggest bugs’ in the place, too.’’ 

Mrs. Perkins forgot, or seemed to forget how 
often she had dropped in to tea, and seemed 
then to consider me a real nice little woman, 
nota bit “‘stuck up,’’ to use her own expressive 
language. 

**Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘such goings on 
ain’t for nothin’, as I tell Mr. Perkins, a man’s 
wife lifts him up or puts him down, and says I, 
‘where would you be, Mr. Perkins, if you had 
a wife like Mr. Brooks ?’”’ 

What Mr. Perkins might do under the cir- 
cumstances I never knew, for Eddy, waking 
just then, cried a little, and both ladies looking 
round and discovering who their neighbor was, 
started to their feet, Mrs. Perkins remarking, 
*T feel better now, Sister Briggs, hadn’t we 
better go in?’ and both old ladies whipped 
past me and entered the church in time to join 
the last prayers, which I have no donbt they 
did with greater gusto after their innocent gossip. 
For a few moments I felt too much amused to 
think of prayers ; but recollecting myself, I too 
entered the church and joined the prayers, cOn- 
scious of a great thaukfulness that Mrs. Per 
kins ,was not my mother-in-law, nor did ghe 
resemble her in the least. 
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TRAVELLING RUG OR CARRIAGE 
WRAPPER 


IN KNITTING AND CROCHET WORK. 
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scarlet fleecy wool is likewise sewn round the 
edge. On our pattern the strips are three and 
three-fifths inches wide and one yard four 


Materials —Searlet fleecy wool three shades, gray | inches long; they can, of course, be made 


fleecy wool, a crochet needle, and knitting needle. 
Fic. 1 shows part of a carriage wrapper in 


| wider by working a few stitches more in the 
ground. 


Fig. 1. 


php er ek ae 


teduced size; the pattern consists of separate 
strips'fastened together. They are worked in 
two shades of scarlet fleecy wool in crochet ; 
the darkest shade forms the ground worked in 
double stitch ; the loops which form the pat- 
tern are worked with the lighter shade. The 
latter appear raised, and give the work a vel- 
vet-like appearance. With a third yet darker 
Shade work the veinings in the leaves of the 
Pattern; they are worked in overcast stitch 
with the wool taken double. The strips are 
édged with a narrow border of gray wool, and 
Sewn together ; the whole cover is edged in the 
fame manner all round. <A knitted fringe in 
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Begin on a foundation chain of 22 stitches 
with the second shade, and work 1 row of dou- 
ble stitch. At the beginning of this row take 
the lighter shade and work over it. In the 2d 
row (inserting always the needle into the whole 
stitch) begin to work the pattern by leaving a 
loop of light wool, one-seventh of an inch long; 
these loops appear on the wrong side in this 
row. After each loop work one double stitch 
with the darker shade. In the following rows 
the loops must appear raised on the right side 
of the work. 

When one strip is completed, work the vein- 





ings with the darkest shade in long overcast 








4 


from Fig. 2, which shows part of the strip fu!l 
size. Then work on the side of one strip first 
2 rows of double stitch with gray wool, insert- 
ing the needle into the selvedge stitch in the 1st 
row, then 1 row of treble stitch ; the next strip 
is edged only with one row of double stitch ; 
the strips are then sewn together on the wrong 
side with overcast stitch. In sewing the strips 
together take care to have for the outer strip of 
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tig. 2.—Part of Strip for Travelling Rug (iull size). 


edge of two or three stitches on one side, as can 
be seen in illustration. 
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FAN OF FRENCH CALICO. 
THIS fan is covered with chintz or striped 
French calico, which is now so fashionable. 
Our pattern consists of an ivory frame, covered 
with red and white striped French calico, taken 





the cover one which is only edged with double 
stitch. The cover is then edged all round like 
the other strips. For the fringe knit with 
lightest wool a strip 20 stitches wide, in rows 
backwards and forwards; iron it with a very 
hot iron; open a selvedge stitch on one side, 
and undo the stitch in rows, leaving only an 


double. The pieces of calico are fastened on 
the frame with gum, first on one side and then 
on the other side of the frame. At the upper 
edge the fanis piped with red Foulard, one-fifth 
of an inch wide ; this border is also gummed 
on. The frame of any old fan can be covered 
in this manner with French calico. 
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NECKLACE FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
Materials. —Smali-size goid or steel beads, some 
fine gold cord, and strong fine silk to suit the color 
of the beads. 
THE necklace is from three-quarters to one 
yard long, and is finished at each end with tas- 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 





sels—shown in the full size in Fig. 1—headed 
with a little looped fringe of gold cord. The 
heads are threaded to form a flat chain, shown 
in the full size, with the way of working it 
above the tassel, Fig. 1. 


—_—_ oa 


EMERY CUSHION, IN SHAPE OF A 
STRAWBERRY. 
Materials.—Red cloth, yellow and red silk, white 
calico, some emery, brass wire, green paper. 
THE cushion is made of white calico, giving 
it the shape of a strawberry as nearly as possi- 
ble; it is filled with emery, and covered with 





ted cloth. On this cloth embroider small spots 
in knotted stitch, with yellow silk, so as to imi- 
tate the seeds of the fruit. The stem is made 
of brass wire, covered with green paper; the 
leaves are made of similar paper. The latter 
are arranged round the strawberry in the man- 
her seen on illustration. 
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FLOWER WITH A SURPRISE. 
THE flower is white. The centre, which is 
one inch and three-quarters in diameter, is 
made out of a flat band-box, surrounded with 
| stamens an inch long (see Fig. 2). In order to 


Fig. 1. 





conceal a little present (a ring or something 
similar), and to render it easy to take it —ut, 
the band-box cover is furnished with a little 
wire eye, with yellow wadding; and a few 
grains of sand are gummed on, which represent 
the stamens. The wire is fastened at the bot- 
tom of the cover. The petals, which are laid 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 





eightfold upon each other in a circle, may be 
white orcolored. For the twoinnermost curled 
circles see Fig. 3. The outer, about four to six, 
are cut rather larger than this pattern, with 
scallops. The parts that are cut in scallops 
must be drawn over the back of a knife, and 
the plain part must be rounded inwards with 
the wooden machine, rounded at the ends. It 
| is advisable, in the last circle, to gum the deep 
parts of the scallops a little over each other. 
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PINCUSHION WITH NEEDLE-BOOK. 

TuIs pincushion imitates a dahlia, and is 
worked on canvas in satin stitch, with four 
shades of red. The dahlia rests on leaves made 
of green cloth and white flannel, which are 


pie? Bas 
aut? i: 


meant to hold the needles. For the dahlia, 
work first the ground for the flower, consisting 
of four circles of chain, stitched with wool taken 
double ; on these work the satin stitched pat- 
tern, which is thus raised. Work the leaves 
of the outer circle, beginning with the lower 
leaves ; first work with the darkest shade, and 
then with the following shades. Two stitches of 
one shade must always meet together atthe point 
of one leaf. When both the rounds of leavee of 
the outer circle are completed, work the other 
circles in a similar manner. The centre of the 
dahlia is filled up with knotted stitch of yellow 
wool. The leaves of the outer circle are thus 
worked round, with buttonhole stitches as can 
be seen on the illustration, and the canvas is 
cut away all round. For the needle-book, cut 
eighteen leaves of green cloth of the shape seen 
on illustration, nine others of white flannel a 
little smaller, and without Vandykes ; nine of 
the cloth leaves are then ornamented with 
veinings of green purse-silk ; the flannel leaves 
are worked round with similar silk; then join 
together always two cloth leaves with one flan- 
nel one between, and arrange them on a round 
piece of card-board, measuring two and one- 





one another at the upper edge to half their 
width ; in the centre of the card-board a round 
space, measuring one and three-fifth inches 
across, must remain free. Lastly, sew the 
dahlia on the leaves from illustration, and 





cover the card-board on the wrong side with 
green calico. 





SUITABLE for a pocket handkerchief. Itis 
worked partly in appliqué, and partly in saga 


fifth inches across, so that the leaves overlap | stitch. 
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BED-ROOM ANTIMACASSAR (WHITE 
PANAMA CANVAS). 

THERE is no better material for a bed-room 

antimacassar than white Panama canvas, as it 

is made of white cotton, and washes well. The 


os 
aif 
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border of our model is first worked, having 
Previously drawn out seven threads at each 
side for the open work that divides it from the 
centre, and caught together the remaining 
threads with buttonhole stitches. The design 
is worked with black ingrain silk in cross- 
stitch, and the fringe is ravelled out of the can- 
vas. There is a row of buttonhole stitches 
above the fringe. 
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GLOVE-BOX. 
THE bottom of the box is made of a piece of 
card-board a little larger than a glove, covered 
on each side with light blue silk. The sides 





ate formed of a puff of silk. The top is made | 
of four pieces, covered with silk, and finished | 
With smali bows of blue ribbon. 


wool. 
divide by 6, adding 2 at each end for the edges, 





SPIDER-WEB KNITTING—SHETLAND 
SHAWLS. 

WoopEN needles No. 6 or 7, and Shetland 

Jast on any number of stitches that will 


AINA 


* 

to be knitted plain on both sides. 1st row. After 
the 2 edge stitches, * over, slip 1, knit 2 toge- 
ther, pass slipped stitch over, over, 3 plain, re- 
peat from *. 2d. Purl, except edge stitches. 
3d. After edge stitches, 3 plain, over, * slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch over, over, 
repeat from *. 4th. Purl except edge stitches. 
Repeat from Ist row. 

The following is a pretty pattern for a Shet- 
land shawl, in stripes, very light and open. 
Same sized needles as the foregoing. Cast on 
any number of stitches that will divide by 24, 
and 2 at each end for edge stitches, to be knit- 
ted plain in each row, taking off the Ist stitch. 
These stitches will not be mentioned in the 
pattern. Ist row. 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
3 plain, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, knit 2 together twice, pass the one 
over the other, so as to form 1 stitch, over, knit 
2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, 
over, knit 2 together; repeat from the begin- 
ning. The 2d and every alternate row, purl. 
3d. 1 plain, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, knit 
2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 
together, over, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
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over, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, knit 2 to- 


gether, over, 1 plain; repeat. 5th. 2 plain, over, | 


knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 2 together, over, 
knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, 3 
plain, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 toge- 
ther, over, knit 2 together, 2 plain, over, knit 2 
together ; repeat. 7th. 1 plain, knit 2 together, 
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WORK-BASKET. 


THIS engraving illustrates a pretty style of 
decorating a plain work-basket. Our model] 
is white straw, and it is lined and wadded 
| throughout with blue satin. The outside is or. 
| namented with festoons of blue satin, turned 
| up with a border of white cloth worked down 
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over, 1 plain, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, knit 2 together, over, 5 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 





the centre with herring-bone stitches in black 
silk. In the midst there is a Vandyked band 
of white cloth embroidered with corn-flowers, 





Fig. 2 


: 2 together twice, pass one over the other as be- 
fore, over, 1 plain; repeat. 9th. 2 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, 1 
plain, over, knit 2 together, 2 plain, over, knit 
2 together, over, knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, 
over, knit 2 together; repeat. 11th. 1 plain, 
knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 

: together, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 

A together, 2 plain, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 

: together, over, knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, 
| knit 2 together, over, 1 plain. 12th. Purl. Com- 
wy mence again at Ist row. 





| Fig. 2; blue silk is used for the flowers, green 
for the leaves, and gold silk for the veinings. 
The handle of the basket is decorated with 
blue satin bows. 
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KNITTED QUILT. 

THE following would be a simple pattern, 28 
it is only plain and purl knitting. Need!es No. 
| 14; knitting cotton No. 6 or No, 8, 3 thread. 

Cast on 3 stitches, knit them plain, which 
brings you to the right side of the work. 1 
row. Take off the 1st stitch, and purl rest of 
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row, increasing in the last stitch by knitting a 
purl stitch as usual, and then (putting the 
thread back) a plaip one at the back of the 


same stitch. 2d. Plain, taking off the 1st 


stitch, and increasing in the last one by knitting | 


2in it, one being at the back. 3d. Take off 1st 


stitch as before, purl, increasing in the last | 


stitch as in the Ist row. 4th. Plain, taking off 
Ist stitch, and increasing as in the 2d row. 
This will complete 4 purl rows on the right 
side. The next 4 rows are to be plain on the 
right side, so that the back rows must be 
purled, and every row increased in the last 





stitch as before directed. 
‘purl rows at the back of the work, the 4 purl 
tows on the right side must begin. In every 


tow throughout the work the Ist stitch is te be | 
taken off without knitting, and one to be in- | 
Continue in this way till | 
you have completed the 6th purl rib of 4 on the ' 


creased in the last. 


nght side, when there will be 46 stitches on the 
needle. Begin the 4 plain rows, and knit the 2 
last stitches together. In every row the 2 last 


When you can count | 


| stitches must be either purled or knitted toge- 
| ther, as the case may be, till you bring it back 
| to 3 stitches, then cast off. Tlese diamonds, 
| though very simple, form a pretty pattern when 
sewn together, making the 4 points meet, and 
| being careful that in sewing them together the 
ribs correspond. 
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EMBROIDERED COVER FOR PRAYER- 
BOOKS. 

| THE covers may be of black, blue, red, or 

| violet velvet. The embroidery may be in gold, 


Fis. 2. 





silver, or silk, according totaste. The outlines 
of the patterns must be traced upon the velvet, 
and worked over from the full-size parts of the 
design given in Fig. 2. 

The cross in the middle may be easily en- 
larged from the illustration, as the outlines are 
very simple. Some ladies make these covers 
loose, and sew them over the book ; they must 
then ve lined with silk to make them neat. 
Others send them to the binder’s. 
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PATTERN FOR MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 
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Leceipts, We. 
DIGESTION. 

One of the most frequent causes of disorder of the 
digestive function is insufficient mastication, either 
from want of teeth, from a habit of hurried eating, 
or from carelessness; many persons but half, or in- 
deed scarcely at all, chew their foed, which is swal- 
lowed in lumps, and of course, not being broken 
down, is unmixed with the due proportion of saliva. 
Fortunately, the solvent powers of the gastric juice 
are suffieiently active to compensate in the course 
of time for the imperfect performance of the first of 
the digestive operations ; but it must be evident to 
all, how much longer and more laborious the process 
must be of dissolving a solid lump of meat or potato, 
than of one well broken up and opened up to the 
operations of the gastric juice; it must also be evi- 
dent, that, in the case of farinaceous and vegetable 
food, insufficient admixture of saliva must occasion 
insufficient digestion, or conversion of the starchy 
matter iato sugar, and that, therefore, a portion of 
the food consumed may become useless. 

Another evil resulting from imperfect mastication, 
is the rapidity with which food is introduced into 
the stomach, so that, probably, the organ is over- 
loaded before the natural sensation of appeased 
hunger can make itself felt. 

Many persons, again, hurfy over their meals, with 
ininds intently engaged on something else; the food 
is swallowed as quickly as possible, and the scarcely 
interrupted mental effort or business anxiety is re- 
sumed ; or it may be active exertion at once engaged 
in. Now, itis a law of the animal economy, that all 
the functions of the living body, and those which are 
only periodically called into exercise more than 
others, require, for their perfect performance, some 
additional access of nervous power, and some in- 
crease in their usual supply of biood, whilst the pe- 
culiar function is in active operation. With the 
stomach this is peculiarly the case; the disinclina- 
tion for exertion, and the slight sensation of cold 
which generally follow a full meal, are the results 
of the call made upon the nervous energies, and 
upon the circulating blood, by the stomach, during 
the first stages of digestion. These sensations are 
more felt if the individual remains quiet after a 
meal, less so or not at all, if active exertion, either 
of mind or body, is at once engaged in, and the rea- 
son for this is evident; in the first instance, the per- 
son who remains quiet, permits the nervous power 
and the blood to be, as they ought, directed to the 
performance of the digestive function, and, conse- 
quently, their supply to the other portions of the 
body being diminished, incapacity for exertion, both 
of mind and body, is experienced ; if, however, before 
the nervous and circulating energies have become 
fully directed towards the stomach (or, indeed, if 
after they have, exertion is made by a strong effort 
of the will), they are attracted by a still stronger 
power, either of muscular movement or mental ex- 
ercise, the inclination for rest is not experienced ; 
but this is attained at the expense of the stomach 
and of its digestive powers, the food is more slowly 
and perhaps imperfectly, digested. It is true that 
many persons go on for a great length of time, with- 
out apparent bad results, violating the laws of their 
own constitution, snatching hurried meals, and run- 
ning off to business, or study, or exertion, immedi- 
ately after; but the practice tells, in the course of 
time, and the extreme prevalence of disorder of the 
digestive organs, amid the commercial and profes- 
gional classes in this country, is evidence sufficient 








of the hurtful tendency of such practices. There is, 
of course, much variation in the injury which the 
digestive powers sustain, for some have these naty. 
raily much more active than others, and can with 
much more impunity impose upon them, but, as a 
general rule, moderate rest, both of body and mind, 
is requisite for a short period after a full meal has 
been taken, to insure the perfection and the contin. 
ued healthy operation of the digestive powers. If ex 
ertion is requisite, the meal should be made a light 
one, and the full supply of food delayed till rest can 
be taken. Somewhat similar consequences and en. 
feeblement of the function of digestion, are apt to 
occur if an individual makes a hearty meal when 
in a state of fatigue or exhaustion from exertion 
previous to the taking food, even though quiet is 
observed after it; the nervous power being exhaust- 
ed, cannot be sufficiently supplied to the stomach to 
support its efficient action. 

Another frequent cause of disordered digestion, is 
excess of food, either at once, or by its too frequent 
repetition. It would seem that the healthy diges- 
tive power, and secretion of the gastric juice, are 
dependent in some degree upon the requirements of 
the system, and as the gastric juice can only dissolve 
a certain proportionate quantity of aliment, if more 
is taken than there is gastric juice to act upon it, it 
must be imperfectly or not at al! digested, and if # 
is not, it becomes subject to the same chemical laws 
as if exposed to heat and moisture out of the living 
body; fermentation, and, it may be, putrefaction, 
take place; gas—‘“ wind’—is generated, acids are 
formed both in the aliment itself, and thrown out, 
probably by the efforts of the irritated stomach, and 
heartburn, pain, and the many other uneasy sensa- 
tions connected with indigestion are developed. 
Many of the causes of indigestion are undoubtedly 
traceable to other sources. The digestive power of 
the stomach is remarkably interfered with, or even 
negatived, in many diseases, especially those of an 
acute or febrile character; it seems to lose almost 
entirely its power of secreting the gastric juice, and 
with it, of course, all power of digesting; if food is 
put into it, it is unacted upon, and is probably vom- 
ited after many hours, almost unchanged. There 
can be no question that this instinctive sympathy, 
as we may call it, of the stomach with the constitu- 
tion at large, is wisely intended to prevent nutri- 
ment being introduced into the system, and into the 
blood, when it would either only tend to embarrass 
the curative powers of nature, or to aggravate the 
disease. 

From the review now taken of the nature of the 
process of digestion, and of the more general causes 
of its disorder, the reader must have been made 
rationally aware of the necessity and reasons for 
attending to these requirements, which have been 
pointed out as imperative, for the immediate proper 
performance, or for the continued health of the fun 
tion. The food must be prepared for the stomach in 
the mouth, and the stomach must not have the 
nervous energy and blood supply, requisite for the 
important office it performs for the system at large, 
abstracted from it by unseasonable exertion. The 
food must, too, be proportioned to the wants of the 
system. If a man will be sedentary, if he will not 
use up his blood. his muscle and nerve, in active ex- 
ertion, he must not expect to enjoy food like one 
who does; he may eat the food, and, if he possess 
naturally strong digestive powers, his stomach may 
dispose of it without giving him much inconveni- 
ence ; but when the excess of nutriment reaches the 
blood, it must either be deposited as fat—itself, whea 
in excess, a disease—or it must be developed in the 
poison of gout, gravel, or biliary or other disorders. 
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Hitherto, the processes of the first or primary di- 
gestion have been considered, being the changes of 
the food from its introduction into the mouth, to 
the discharge of its refuse on the one hand, and the 
passage of its nutrient materials into the blood on 
the other. Physiologists, however, recognize a se- 
condary digestion, embracing the changes under- 
gone by the blood and tissues in the performance of 
the various functions of the living body, and the 
final discharge of their components after they have 
fulfilled their offices. 

It may, perhaps, have puzzled the unprofessional 
reader, that at times the digestive operations have 
been alluded to as if they had actually been wit- 
nessed by the eye, and such is the fact; for it hap- 
pered that, between twenty and thirty years ago, 
an American physician—Dr. Beaumont—enjoyed the 
rare opportunity of experimenting upon, and wit- 
nessing with his eyes, the results of his experiments 
upon the healthy stomach of a living healthy man. 

The subject of Dr. Beaumont’s experiments was 
Alexis St. Martin, a young Canadian of good con- 
stitution and robust health, who was accidentally 
wounded by the discharge of a musket, which car- 
tied away a portion of the skin and muscles covering 
the stomach, and perforated the organ; by good 
treatment, St. Martin recovered from the injury, 
but the opening into the stomach neverclosed. The 
case coming under the notice of Dr. Beaumont, he, 
fortunately for science, availed himself most fully 
and intelligently of the unique opportunity it afford- 
ed,and, by numerous well-conducted and accurately- 

recorded experiments, he cast light upon many 
unascertained points connected with the process of 
digestion. 


PRESERVES. 

Plum Jelly. —Take only those plums which are per- 
fectly sound; remove the stalks, and put them into 
large stone jars; if damsons, make «n incision in 
each; cover the jars with bladder; put them in deep 
pans of water over the fire, and let the water boil 
gently for three or four hours, till all the juice has 
come from the fruit; then strain through a jelly-bag, 
and boil with an equal weight of lump-sugar, taking 
care to stir it constantly. 

Blackberry Jelly—This preparation of the black- 
berry is more agreeable than the jam, as the seeds, 
though very wholesome, are not agreeable to all. It 
is made in the same way as currant jelly; but the 
fruit is so sweet that it only requires half the weight 
of the juice in sugar. 

To Preserve Pears.—Take small, rich, fair, fruit, as 
800n as the pips are black ; set them over the firein 
akettle, with water to cover them; let them simmer 
until they will yield to the pressure of the finger, 
then with a skimmer take them into cold water; 
pare them neatly, leaving on a little of the stem, 
and the blossom end; pierce them at the blossom 


.end to the core, then make a syrup of a pound of | 


sugar for each pound of fruit; when it is boiling 
hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand until the 
next day, when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and 
again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit 
i the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it 
18 clear ; then take it into the jars or spread it on 
dishes, boil the syrup thick, then put it and the frui+ 
in jars, 

Pear Marmalade.—To six pounds of small pears, 
take four pounds of sugar; put the pears into a 
saucepan with a little cold water; cover it, and set 
it over the fire until the fruit is soft, then put them 
into cold water; pare, quarter, and core them; put 
tothem three teacups of water, set them over the fire; 
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roll the sugar fine, mash the fruit fine and smooth, 

put the sugar to it, stir it well together until it is 

thick, like jelly, then put it in tumblers or jars, and, 
| when cold, secure it as jelly. 

Blackberry Wine. (A seasonable receipt.)—The fol- 
lowing is said to be an excellent: receipt for the 
manufacture of superiur wine from blackberries: 
Measvre your berries and bruise them, to every gal- 
lon adding one quart of boiling water. Let the mix- 
ture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally ; 
then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every gallon 
adding two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and let 
| Stand till following October, and you will have wine 
ready for use, without any further straining or boil- 
ing, that will make lips smack as they never 
smacked, under similar influences, before. 


Blackberry and Wine Cordial.—We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following 
excellent receipt for making cordial. It is recom- 
mended as a delightful beverage, and an infallible 
specijic for diarrhea or ordinary disease of the 
bowels :— 

Receipt.—To half a bushel of blackberries, well- 
mashed, add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two 
ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of cloves. Pulver- 
ize well, mix, and boil slow!y until properly done; 
then strain or squeeze the juices through homespun 
or flannel, and add to each pint of the juice one 
pound of loaf-sugar. Boil again for some time, take 
it off, and, while cooling, add half a gallon of best 
Cognac brandy. 

Dose.—For an adult, half a gill to a gill, for a child, 
a teaspoonful or more, according to age. 


Tomato Preserves.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soonas ripe, scaldand peel; then toseven pounds 
of tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and 
let them stand over night; take the tomatoes out of 
the sugar, and boil the syrup, removing the scum ; 
putin the tomatoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty 
minutes; remove the fruit again, and boil until the 
fruit thickens. On cooling, put the fruit into jars, 
and pour the syrup over it, and add a few slices of 
lemon to each jar, and you will have something to 
please the taste of the most fastidious. 

Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and -scald 
them just sufficient to allow you to take off the 
skin: then let them stand for a day, covered with 
salt; strain them thoroughly to remove the seeds; 
then to every two quarts, three ounces of cloves, 
two of black pepper, two nutmegs, and a very little 
Cayenne pepper, with a little salt; boil the liquor 
for half an hour, and then let it cool and settle; add 
a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which bottle 
it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place. 

Another way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and 
boil them until they are soft ; squeeze them through 
| a fine wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, 

one pint and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, 
| quarter of a pound cf allspice, two ounces of Cay- 
enne pepper, three teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five 
| heads of garlic skinned and separated; mix toge- 
| ther, and boil about three hours; or until reduced 
to about one-half; then buttle, without straining. 








CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Queen or Heart Cakes.— One pound of sifted sugar, 
one pound of butter, eight eggs, one pound and a 
quarter of flour, two ounces of currants, and half a 
nutmeg grated. Cream the butter by mixing it with 
the hands,e«and mix it wel) with the sugar and spice, 
then put in half the eggs, and beat it ten minutes; 
add the remainder of the eggs, and work it ten min- 
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utes longer; stir in the flour lightly, and the cur- 
rants afterwards; then take small tin pans of any 
shape (hearts the most usual), rub the inside of each 


with butter, fill and bake them a few minutes ina | : . ; 
| fornia sends the following in reply. 


hot oven on a baking-plate; when done, remove 
them as early as possible from the pans. 

Queen’s Drops.—Leave out four ounces of flour 
from the last receipt, and add two ounces more of 
currants and two ounces of candied peel cut small ; 
work it the same as in the last receipt, and when 
ready put the measure into a biscuit-funnel, and lay 
them out in drops about the size of half a dollar on 
white paper; bake them in a hot oven, and when 
nearly cold, take them from the paper. 

Luncheon Cakes.—Two poundés of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of powdered sugar, six ounces of washed 
and dried currants, one ounce of candied peel, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, one tablespoonful of 
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CONTRIBUTED. 


AN inquiry was made in the May number for a re. 
ceipt for Gold and Silver Ink. A subscriber in Cali. 
We think it 
would be cheaper to purchase the article, as it 
would be difficult for an amateur to compound :— 

Gold Ink.—Mosaic gold, two parts; gum-Arabie, 
Gone part, rubbed up to a proper condition. 

Silver Ink.—Triturate in a mortar equal parts ef 


| silver foil and sulphate of potassa until reduced to 
| a fine powder, then wash the salt out and mix the 


| of water, all night to dissolve. 


residue with a mucilage of equal parts of gum Ara- 
bic water. F. L. 
Bandoline or Fixateur.—Take one cunce of gum 
tragacanth, put it in a crystal jar containing a pint 
Rose-water can be 


| substituted for water, and, if desired colored, a few 


baking powder, one of salt, whites of four eggs, and | 
some milk. Rub the butter into the flour, and add | 


to it the powdered sugar, the currants washed and 
dried, the citron cut into pieces, the salt, and carbon- 
ate of soda. Mix all these ingredients together. 
Then whip up the whites of four eggs to a stiff 
froth, and mix up the cake with them and some milk 
to a moderate thickness, but not too stiff. 


Grease 


the cake tins with lard, and dust them with flour; | 


half fill them with the cake mixture, and bake them 
in rather a quick oven of a light brown. To know 
when they are done, pass a clean skewer throug! 
the middle of each cake; if the skewer is sticky, 
put the cake back into the oven, but should the 
skewer come out clean, the cake is done. Turn 
them out on a sieve to let the steam go off. 

Green Grape Tart.—Take the grapes when they are 
no larger than sweet pea seed, and clarify some 
sugar; throw in the grapes, simmer them for about 
five minutes, put a rim of rich crust round your 
dish, lay in your fruit and syrup, cover with a top 
crust, and bake for forty minutes. Serve with a 
custard. 

Black Currant Pudding.—Stem your fruit, but you 
need not top them. Line a pudding basin with a 
light paste, strew sugar over it, then put in your 
black currants, add more sugar and a teacupful of 
cider, or an apple or two sliced thin; cover with a 
top crust, tie a cloth over it, and boil for two hours. 
Never put water with fruit puddings or pies; lemon- 
juice, grape-juice, or cider is admissible, but water 
should on no account be used. 

Cherry Tart.—Have a very shallow round tin tart- 
mould, not more than an inch and a half deep; cover 
it with a thin layer of paste; then take some fine 
cherries, cut off their stems with a pair of scissors 
so as not to tear the fruit—the principal beauty of a 
cherry tart consisting in the fruit being whole when 
sent to table. Pack ina single layer of the cherries, 
strew a good deal of sugar over them, and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour in a gentle oven. Serve 
hot or cold. 

Rolled Jelly-Cake.—One cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one and a half cup of flour, two- 
thirds of a cup of milk, one egg, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder sifted with the flour. Bakeina large 
sheet, and when done, spread on the jelly, and cut 
the sheet in strips three or four inches wide and roll 
up. If, instead of jelly, a sauce is made and spread 
between the layers of the cake, it may be eaten as 
cream-pie, and furnish a very nice and easily pre- 
pared dessert. For the Sauce.—Beat together one 
egg, one teaspoonful of corn-starch, one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and two of sugar. Stir it into a half 


pint of milk and boil till it forms a good custard; 
remove from the fire and flavor with vanilla. 





drops of cochineal or carmine will effect that pur- 
pose. Mrs. B. 

DeaR Gopey: I am very sorry I did not before 
notice the omission of flour in the marble cake receipt 
which I sent. Please tell your subscribers I use two 
cups (of flour) in each, the black and white parts. 

Lemon Pie.—One lemon grated, two eggs, one-half 
eup of sugar, one cup of molasses, one of water, 
and three tablespoonfuls of flour. This makes three 
pies. 

Cottage Pudding.—One egg, one cup of sugar, one 
of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar, one pint of flour, and a little salt. 
To be eaten with milk and sugar. Mrs. J. E.S. 

Washington Pie.—One cup of sugar, third of a cup 
of butter, half a cup of sweet milk, one and a third 
cup of flour, one egg, half a teaspoonful of soda, one 
of cream of tartar, iemon flavor. Grease two round 
tins, and putin the above. Bake until done. Then 
put it on a dinner plate, spread with nice apple- 
sauce, or sauce of any kind; then another layer of 
cake on top. It is nice without sauce, but sauce 
improves it. 

Fruit Pie.—One cup of sugar, one of water, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of lemon es- 
sence (or iemon grated), one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, half a cup of dried 
currants; mix and boil, stirring to prevent the flour 
frem settling. 

Lemon Pie with Three Crusts.—A layer of crust, & 
layer of lemon sliced fine, a little sugar, layer of 
crust again, and sugar and lemon agaia, then the 
upper crust. 

Another way.—One cup of sugar, one cup of sweet 
milk, one egg, one and a half lemon, the grated peel 
and juice, one tablespoonful of flour; then after 
baking, the white of an egg beaten, sweetened and 
put on the top; then set in the oven and browned. 

Macaroni.—Wash it well; put it, with sufficient 
salt, into cold water, enough to allow its much 
swelling. Hang it over the fire till tender; pour off 
half the water, and add as much milk, and grate on 
cheese to taste. Let boil till done; the whole time 
occupying about forty-five minutes. Turn with @ 
colander; then put it in a saucepan with a little 
butter. Send it to the table hot. 

Macaroni Pie.—Steep in milk or water, enough 
macaroni for a common-sized baking dish till quite 
soft; lay it crosswise your dish, on a good paste; 
grate over it four ounces of good old cheese; add a 
pint of new milk, and bake about half an hour. 

Macaroni Pudding.—Boil eight ounces of macaroni 
in a quart of milk till quite tender; line your dish 
with a thick paste ; put it in, and add half a pint of 
milk, with a little fresh butter; cover with a paste, 
and bake about forty-five minutes. Mnrs. B. T. P. 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


THE OLD GRANITE STATE. 
Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared on high to mock 
The storm's career and lightning’s shock, 
My own green land forever! 

O never may a son of thine, 

Where’er his wandering steps incline, 

Forget the sky that bent above 

His childhood like a dream of love. 

WHITTIER’s EARLY POEMS. 
A nook* is now lying before us which recalls our 

imagination to our own early life. Itis the account 
of a centennial celebration at Croydon, New Hamp- 
shire, of the foundingof the town. The speeches and 
addresses in this handsome volume are allot them 
interesting to a native of New England; but there 
is one so eloquent and so characteristic that we 
venture to quote from it at some length. It was 
delivered by the Rev. Baron Stow, an eminent 
Baptist clergyman. In this hot month the weary 
thousands who cannot feel the freshness of country 
air or the mountain coolness, will perhaps be re- 
freshed even with a picture of the pleasures which 
are denied them. 


“Some years ago,” said *he speaker, “I was in the 
heart of Europe,in Munich. One bright, cloudless 
afternoon I walked into the country. The air was 
balmy and charged with perfume from fields and 
gardens in full bloom. When far enough away I as- 
eended a Knoll and turned to view the landscape. It 
was one of the loveliest. Away at my right, on the 
slope of a ridge, was the famous national monument, 
the colossal statue of Bavaria, towering with its pe- 
desta! one hundred feet from the ground. Towagds 
my left was the city, the gem of Continental Europe. 
In front along the south Icomed up the serrated 
range of the Tyrolese Alps, snow clad, and glittering 
in the sunlight like burnished silver. The whole 
scene was one of blended beauty and grandeur. 

“But soon a small object changed suddenly and 
completely the current of thought. Seated on the 
turf, I noticed at my feet a flower which I had fami- 
liarly known in my early years as the ‘ yellow weed’ 
or ‘buttercup.’ I remembered when the fields of my 
native town, in the month of June, were golden 
with its bloom, and how the farmers classed it with 
the Canada thistle, as a nuisance not easily abated ; 
but there I hailed it as an old acquaintance. * * * 
Istood, once more a boy of seven years, in that semi- 
circle of high hills, sweeping around from northeast 
to southwest, with slopes partly wooded and partly 
dotted with small rocky farms, and within which 
lay an undulating plain, having in its centre a dark 
forest, the haunt of night-prowling animals, the ter- 
tor of the cornfield, the hen-roost, and the sheepfold. 
Around that forest were cultivated farms, not very 
productive, but yielding to industry and economy 
support for a hardy yeomanry. 

“It was midsummer in the memory, and the warm 
blue sky was flecked with detached clouds that dap- 
pled with shade the sunny landscape. The shadows 
of those clouds, moved by the lightest, softest winds, 
as they passed down the mountain side and crossed 
the plain; and the grass and grain waving in gentle 
undulations; and the smoke curling aslant from the 
wy of farm-houses—all these had given me my 
original impressions of natural beauty. Herds and 
flocks were grazing quietly in rocky pastures. The 
atmosphere was loaded with fragrance from clover- 
blossoms, white and red, sweeter than any perfume 
from Araby. No sounds feli upon the ear but the 
music of birds or the hum of insects, or, at the hourof 
twelve, the housewife’s horn calling the hungry men 
from the field of toil to her prepared table; or at 
nightfall the hoarse ery of the night-hawk and the 
imimitable hoot of the *boding owl,’ both relieved by 
the plaintive notes of the hidden whip-poor-will.” 





* See Literary Notices, page 183.. 
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The summer tourists who are now travelling 
through the White Mountains will recognize the 
picture. They would realize it even more fully 
if they turned to the southern part of the State 
towards Keene and Charleston, on the Connecticut 
River, where the climate is milder and the landscape 
softer. The new railroad to the summit of Mount 
Washington has enabled all to enjoy without exces- 
sive fatigue, the beauties of mountain scenery and 
the keenness of mountain air in the Switzerland of 
America. 

It may be interesting to our readers to hear Mr. 
Stow’s reminiscences of the men and women who 
peopled these fair mountains :— 


“The men of the first half century were a hardy 
race, enterprising, adventurous, made robust by toil 
and exposure, with great powers of endurance, and 
renowned for uncommon triumphs over rugged ob- 
stacles. Nowhere else have I seen men of such phy- 
sical frames and such executive energies as some 
whom I remember. With what rapt interest and 
admiration I listened as achild by the hour to stories 
of their hardships and exploits in land clearing, river 
bridging, road making, house building, sugar manu- 
facturing, bear hunting, otter and beaver trapping, 
snow-shoe travelling! How unproductive was often 
the soil they cultivated; how unfriendly were the 
late spring and early autumnal frosts; how ob- 
structing were the terrific snow storms; how short 
and capricious were their summers, and long and 
vigorous their winters; how difficult to protect 
their scanty crops and live stock from the depreda- 
tions of wild beasts ; how coarse and often restricted 
were their means of sustenance; how stringent were 
their privations during the Revolutionary war; how 
great their sufferings from a depreciated currency, 
from the lack of groceries, clothing, and medical 
supplies. 

“IT was fond of the captivating devaii of Jewish, 
Grecian, Roman, and English history; but nothing 
that I read struck root so deeply in my inner being 
and fixed there so permanent a lodgment, as those 
oral narrations heard by childhood’s ear during the 
long winter evenings nearly sixty years ago. Often 
since have I coveted the descriptive powers of those 
strong-minded, stalwart veterans, some of whom 
were actors in the rough scenes they graphically 
portrayed. And among those narrated marvels were 
not a few of the heroic achievements of Croydon 
women; of what they effectively did and bravely 
suffered, when their husbands, fathers, brothers, 
sons were away contending for their country’s in- 
dependence. 

“T remember some of those women, of uncommon 
brain and muscle, giantesses and the mothers of 
giants; and few of the sex have I since seen who 
equalled them in strength of intellect and executive 
accomplishment. 

* * * * * * * * * - - 

“ Weare here aftera long separation that we may 
have one earthly reunion, and bring together the 
treasures of quickened memories; and especially 
that we may garland the graves of the intrepid few, 
who, on these hillsides and along these watercourses, 
laid good foundations for the thrift of their succes- 
sors.”? 


A NATIONAL DUTY. 


Caw the women of our country not do something 
to aid in putting an end to that weary conflict, which 
has been going on for more than three centuries on 
this continent between the native race and the 
European colonists? Benevolent men, from the 
times of Las Casas and William Penn to our own day, 
have attempted to stay the strife, and to bring the 
two races into harmony, but in vain. The present 
administration (to its high praise be it said) has 
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declared that its method of dealing with the Indians 
shall be by “the poiicy of kindness.” General E. 
S. Parker, an educated Indian, who in intellect and 
character would do honor to any race, has been 
placed at the head of the Indian department. The 
chief Indian agencies have been committed to mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, who may justly be 
called the hereditary guardians of the red men. 
Every effort has been used to make the Indians 
understand the friendly relations of the government 
towards them, and induce them to yield to the 
necessary restraints of civilization, but thus far 
without success. The lamentable warfare still goes 
on; and the public are shocked by narratives of 
outrages snd their punishments, distressing to read, 
and which become still more painful when we con- 
sider how exactly they resemble the stories which 
have come down to us of the Indian wars in the 
early days of the American colonies. It is sad to 
think that in so long a time nothing has been done 
to bring about better relations between the two 
races. As the frontier advances, the same dismal 
tragedy is repeated—surprises and massacres by the 
Indians, followed by their conquest, and at length 
their total or partial extermination. 

In this strait the national authorities look for as- 
sistance to the people. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, General Cox, in a letter recently addressed 
to the Secretary of the Indian Commission, declares 
that the government, in various ways, has “held 
out its hand to the moral and religious people in the 
country, and wanted close co-operation and a more 
intimate mutual understanding in the effort to se- 
cure from destruction—both physical and moral— 
the remnants of the original inhabitants of the 
land.” He adds: “ Pardon me for saying that the 
response has neither been as prompt nor as hearty 
as we thought we had aright to expect. We hoped 
for a concentration of benevolent effort, and a re- 
vival of missionary enterprise in this direction, 
which would, at least, equal what we are doing for 
foreign heathens. The Friends have shown praise- 
worthy interest in the agencies under the charge of 
members of their society ; and have had committees 
of their own to visit them, and to give them both 
moral and material aid, but what have others done? 
With the brief exception of the Santee Sioux Mis- 
sion, we have heard of but little here.” 

This is an appeal which should be answered by 
the women of America. It touches their humanity, 
their piety, and their love for their brothers and 
sisters who are exposed in the frontier settlements 
to the horrors of this dreadful warfare. In the late 
civil conflict, American women showed what they 
could do to mitigate the sufferings of war. They 
have now an opportunity of striving for a still 
nobler end—that of preventing war, and converting 
savage enemies into frieads and, in time, into use- 
ful citizens. There are abundant examples to show 
that this conversion is practicable. The Six Na- 
tions of New York and Oanada, and the Cherokees 
and Choctaws in the South-West, who were once 
among the flercest of the native tribes, are now com- 
munities of peaceful farmers, many of them well- 
educated and qualified for all the duties of civil life. 
What they are now the Sioux, Comanches, Black- 
feet, and other bands, who are the terror of the 
Western plains and mountains, will doubtless be- 
come, if the proper means are taken to influence 
them. 

The policy of the government, it is stated, is to 
treat the Indians, not as wild beasts to be extir- 
pated, nor as children to be kept in perpetual tutor- 
age, but as reasonable men, who can be governed by 
appeals to their understanding andinterests. They 








are to be induced to give up the wandering life of 
hunters, and to settle on reservations, which will be 
secured to them, and where they will be gradually 
prepared to receive the privileges of citizenship, 
which aré now accorded to all persons of every race 
who take up their permanent abode in this country, 
Such a policy of reason, kindness, and justice—if 
carried out in the spirit in which it has been devised 
—may well be expected to put an end to this contest 
of centuries, and to add a new trophy to the triumphs 
of Christian love. 

Here is a field for the exercise of all the highest 
and best qualities which distinguish the true wo- 
man. Those who engage in it may. feel that they 
are aiding to accomplish a great work of humanity 
and of patriotism. 


ORPHAN EMIGRANTS. 

THAT wonderful flow of emigration, which is car- 
rying the surplus population of the old world into 
the newly-opened regions of the globe, has poured 
on, until lately, in such a confused, unregulated 
way as to bring with it much suffering and many 
evils. Recently benevolent persons have become 
interested in the subject, and have succeeded in pro- 
curing the passage of laws which have remedied 
some of these evils. A few have not rested there, 
but have taken an active part personally in estab- 
lishing a better system, by which the safety and 
cou.fort of the poorer emigrants can be assured. An 
English lady, Miss Rye, is especially distinguished 
for the good which she has accomplished by her clear- 
headed, practical energy. She has taken out many 
companies of servant girls of good character to the 
British Colonies in Australia and North America, 
and has been careful to see that her charges were all 
placed in good situations. Her latest undertaking, 
and one which must meet with warm approval, is to 
brieg out a number of little orphan girls, all under 
ten years of age, to be placed in families as adopted 
children, or to be trained as servants. 

The first company of these little emigrants, under 
Miss Rye’s charge, arrived lately in Canada; and 
some of them, it seems, have been brought by her to 
the United States, in response to numerous applica- 
tions. In a late number of the Canadian Church 
Herald, we find it stated that “the result of this 
first attempt is very encouraging, and has more than 
realized the most sanguine expectations of its ori- 
ginator. The last child has been placed; and, from 
inquiries that have since been made, there is every 
reason to believe that the children have all found 
good and comfortable homes. About one-seventh of 
the whole number have been adopted. In every in- 
stance they have been given to persons in comfort- 
able circumstances, and in one or two instances they 
will receive all the advantages that wealth and for- 
tune can give.” It is added that “from Halifax and 
Gaspe on the North to Mississippi on the South, 
and from New Jersey on the East to Michigan on 
the West, applications for children are being con- 
tinually received, while many shiploads will be re- 
quired to supply the demands of Ontario alone for 
that class of emigrants. And there seems no limit 
to the work ; for each child that is placed only opens 
the door for another, and homes are now waiting for 
all that Miss Rye will be able to bring on her next 
arrival from England.” 

A large building has been given in the town of 
Niagara to serve as a temporary home for the ehil- 
dren on their arrival from England, and has been 
comfortably fitted for their reception. No doubt it 
will be often filled and quickly emptied, if Miss Rye 
is able to continue her labor of love, in which every 
kind heart will wish her good speed. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Lire isastrife. The strongest have the sternest 
tasks. The highest gifted have the holiest field. 
Man is stronger than woman; he has the hard work 
of the world to do. He must strive for gain; he has 
to support the world. 

Woman is delicately formed, and endowed to per- 
suade, not to compel. Her task is to soften man’s 
rugged nature and to bow his will in obedience to 
the voice of his conscience. She must mould hu- 
manity to its highest perfection of character. She 
thus helps man in his task of subduing the world, 
and fitting it for the reign of peace and good will. 

Our country is now open for this glorious work of 
women. As our good cousin, the late Rev. Dr. 
Stow, says, in his memories : *‘ There were giantesses 
and the mothers of giants among the early settlers 
of our country.” So it must be, now, in its pro- 
gressive history. Noble-hearted women will precede 
heroic men. They will differ in characteristics of 
greatness as cedars of Lebanon differed from the 
polished corners of the Temple; one for earth’s 
glorious uses, one for Heavenly aspirations. 

The right to vote will not help woman to rise, but 
it must degrade her. She will have man’s right to 
share the hard work of the world for gain. Herown 
holy work of doing good, and thus crowning man 
with glory, she will leave undone. 

We lay before our readers the opportunity of en- 
tering two new fields of good works, where women 
may widen their empire over humanity. We must 
aim at sovereignty. Leave suffrage to men, who 
subdue the world. We women must lead the world 
tothe worship of the true God. Begin now. Draw 
the Indian children to Christ and train them for 
Him; thus you may save a remnant of the red race! 
Seek out homeless emigrant children, cast forth 
rom the Old World; make these helpless littie ones 
useful sons and daughters of America. You will 
thus serve God and your country like Christian 
heroines! 

There is yet another field open—wider and more 
mportant than those we have shown you. Would 
jou like to know how to conquer the world? 


MR. ROSSETTI'S POEMS. 

We are of the number of those who believe that 
sooner or later a man shows himself to the world in 
his true colors, and that genius or capacity of any 
kind seldom fails of an opportunity. It is peculiarly 
pleasing when this publication and announcement 
of merit are made after a long novitiate of probation ; 
turing which the ripening powers, which are des- 
tned to delight or improve the world, are known 
only to a few, whose criticism is a competent guide 
and forerunner of the public verdict. Such has been 
the case with Mr. Rossetti. He comes of a remark- 
able family. His sister, Miss Christina Rossetti, is 
well known to the public, and he himself has 
chieved the highest eminence in a kindred branch 
“lart. Indeed, it is as a painter only that he is 
snown to the world. His David, his Guinevere, his 
Hamlet and Ophelia, have received the highest praise. 
a now has published a small volume of poetry ; and 
‘Ae verdict, no less of the public than of the critics, 
*tamps the book as a permanent contribution to the 
dest English verse. They are not his only literary 
venture, but we have not space to particularize his 
translations. 

We will devote what we have to selections which 
Will give some idea of Mr. Rossetti’s style. We will 
offer & single criticism. He is simple, direct, and 
‘erse; but the very eoncentration and brevity of his 
Words compel a close attention, if we would grasp 
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the full meaning and beauty of his lines. His poems 
are divided into sonnets, ballads, and lyrics. One 
of the sonnets is called :— 


LOVE’S LOVERS. 
* Some ladies love the jewels in Love’s zone 
And gold-tipped darts he hath for painless play 
In idle scornful hours he flings away ; 
And some that listen to his lute’s soft tone 
Do love to deem the silver praise their own; 
— prize his blindfold sight; and there be 
they 
Who kissed his wings which brought him yes- 
terday, 
And thank his wings to-day that he is flown. 
My lady only loves the heart of Love: 
Therefore Love’s heart, my lady, hath for thee 
His bower of unimagined flower and tree: 
There kneels he now, and all-anhungered of 
Thine eyes gray-lit in shadowing hair above, 
Seals with thy mouth his immortality. 


The poet-painter thus identifies himself with the 
portrait of his lady :— 


*O Lord of all compassionate control, 
O Love! let this my lady’s picture glow 
Under my hand to praise her name, and show 

Even of her inner self the perfect whole: 

That he who seeks her beauty’s furthest goal, 
Beyond the light that the sweet glances throw 
And refluent wave of the sweet smile, may know 

The very sky and sea-line of her soul. 

Lo! itis done. Above the long lithe throat 
The mouth’s mould testifies of voice and kiss, 

The shadowed eyes remember and foresee. 

Her face is made her shrine. Let all men note 

That in all years (O Love, thy gift is this !) 
They that world look on her must come to 
me.” 


Here are two stanzas from “ The Portrait” :— 


“This is her picture as she was: 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone, 
I gaze until she seems to stir— 
Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart— 
And yet the earth is over her. 


* Alas! even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison-depths more rude— 
The drip of water night and day, 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 
Yet this, of all love’s perfect prize 
Remains; save what in mournful guise 
Takes counsel with my soul alone— 
Save what is secret and unknown 
Below the earth, above the skies.” 


We have not space for the finest poem of all, “ The 
Blessed Damozel.” We close with a trifle called 
“A Young Firwood” :— 


“ These little firs to-day are taings 
To clasp into a giant’s cap, 
Or fans to suit his lady’s lap. 
But many winters, many springs 
Shall cherish them in strength and sap, 
Till they be marked ur »n the map, 
A wood for the wind’s wanderings. 
“ All seed is in the sower’s hands: 
And what at first was trained to spread 
Its shelter for some single head— 
Yea, even such fellowship of wands— 
May hide the sunset, and the shade 
Of its great multitude be laid 
Upon the earth and elder sands,” 


We hope that our extracts will send our readers 
to the book itself. Its scope and variety can be 
justly conceived of only through a long criticism. 
Mr. Rossetti will, we think, rank high among our 
meditative poets. 





To Our Corresponpents.—The following arti- 
cles have been accepted : “To Elise”—“ Farewell”— 





“Ode to Stone Mountain, Ga.’—*‘Mutual Blind- 
ness”—‘* The Ruined Chimney”—“ Love’s Truth”— 
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“The Knight’s Thoughts of his Lady’’—*“ Trust”— 
* Bert Haverell’s Christmas’’—“ The Secret’”’—* Si- 
lent Love’—and “ The Fairy’s Second Gift.” 

The following are declined: “* Dear Home, I’ll 
think of Thee”—“* Amanda Phenix”—“ A Starlight 
Thought”—* Forbidden Fruit” (nine cents postage 
due us)—‘‘ Acting Charade, An End it Shall Be” 
(three cents postage due). 

“My Country Cousin.” No letter anc no stamps. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE, 


TRICHINESIS OR “PORK DISEASE.” 


Ir is not until within a comparatively few years 
that this disease has attracted attention, although 
we have every reason to believe it has existed un- 
recognized from time immemorial. It is caused, as 
we are all now aware, by the infection of the mus- 
cular system by a minute parasite, called the Tri- 
chine Spiralis, which gains access to the economy 
through the medium of uncooked hams and sausages 
made from pork containing them. 

This parasite, which is truly a microscopic ani- 
mal, is only one-third to one-half line in length, and 
about one-fifiy-second of a line in thickness, and is 
always found coiled up in a little sac or cyst firmly 
imbedded in the muscular subs‘ance. For a consi- 
derable length of time the natural history of these 
creatures was poorly understood, and the manner in 
which they gained access to the muscles of man after 
being tak@n into the stomach a mystery; but, during 
the years 1856 and 1857, Mr. Leuchart, a German 
pathologist, by a series of experiments upon the 
lower animals, gathered many important facts con- 
cerning them. 

He administered portions of infected meat to rab- 
bits, and found that when the trichine reached the 
stomach, they were liberated fro.n their cysts, and 
at once commenced increasing in size and numbers. 
The old ones—that is, those taken in with the meat 
—<dying off in a few days, and the young boring their 
way through the intestinal walls, and dispersing in 
every direction throughout the body, the process 
being attended with more or less constitutional dis- 
turbance as the trichine were in large or diminished 
quantities. After they reached the muscles, they 
domiciled there, an exudation was thrown out 
around them, a cyst was formed, and in a short 
time they present the same appearance as those 
taken into the stomach in the infected meat. Now 
this is the “sum and substance” of the entire mat- 
ter, and all of it is equally true as regards the human 
subject, for all of these changes in the history of the 
animal have been repeatedly observed in man. 

The symptoms of this disease are quite character- 
istic, and vary in severity according as few or many 
of the trichine have been swallowed, as well as in 
proportion to the number of the progeny and the ex- 
tent of their migrations. It usually commences 
with loss of appetite and general malaise, followed 
by nausea, prostration, diarrhea, and painful stiff- 
ness, with swelling of the muscles of the arms and 
legs. In some instances the irritation of the intes- 
tines is very great; and the greater it is, by the way, 
the more favorable the prognosis as a general rule, 
for violent and frequent evacuations seldom fail to 
discharge the greater portion of the young trichinze 
from the body. If the irritation be not very marked, 
time is allowed for the trichine to penetrate the in- 
testinal walls, and enter the muscular tissue, which 
takes place usually about the end of the first or 
second week. This is the most dangerous period. 
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The passage of the worms into the muscular tissue, 
and the changes which ta*e place there, creating 
violent constitutional disturbance, which usually 
results in the patient’s death. If this is safely 
passed through with, and the creatures get en- 
cysted, the patient’s condition begins to improve; 
the skin becomes cool and moist, the muscles lose 
their soreness, the general typhoid state which 
marks the disease subsides, and everything passes 
on as usual, The trichingw, after they become era- 
cysted, remain in the muscles for the remainder of 
the patient’s life. 

The chief epidemics of this disease have occurred 
in Germany ; but we have not escaped in this coun- 
try, nor can we claim that our hogs are not infected, 
On the contrary, it has been found by investigation 
in Chicago that, of all the pork brought into the 
market, one hog in fifty has the trichine in their 
muscles. This shows that we are all in danger of 
becoming infected by the disease unless measures 
are taken in preparing the meat so as to destroy the 
vitality of the worms. Smoking and salting will 
not do this effectually ; only thorough cooking can 
be relied upon as asafeguard. It is remarkable that 
most of the cases of this disease in this country have 
occurred among the Germans. This is because they 
have the habit, not otherwise common here, of eat- 
ing ham, sausages, and even sometimes fresh pork, 
nearly or quite in the uncooked state. Now unless 
the flesh of the hog be thoroughly cooked, it might 
as well be taken raw as far as immunity from tri- 
chine is concerned ; for, if every portion of it be not 
raised to a temperature of 212 degrees, the parasites 
are not killed. Bear in mind, therefore, this fact; 
and, before putting between your lipsa piece of ham, 
pork, or sausage, see that it has been subjected toa 
thorough cooking process. These are the chief 
points of importance in regard to this disease. 

It is certainly fatal enough, frequent enough, and 
revolting enough to induce us to take all possible 
measures in preventing it; and, I think, nothing is 
sufficient for this purpose but a thorough personal 
examination of every piece of bacon, ham, or sau- 
sage used as food, to see that every part of it has 
been prepared as thoroughly as is necessary that it 
should be. 


= €iterarp HMLotices. 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

ONLY A GIRL; or, a Physician for the Soul. A 
Romance from the German of Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lem. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. This novel is written 
from a conservative point of view, and attempts to 
show that however strong may be a woman’s &l- 
bitions, longings, and capabilities, her feminine at- 
tributes of both body and mind will prevent her 
from ever competing successfully with men in the 
higher walks of labor and thought. 

CARLINE. By the author of “Dr. Antoine,” 
etc. With illustratioas. 


From Heyry C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. Essays on the 
Wager of Law—the Wager of Battle—the Ordeal—Tor- 
ture. By Henry C. Lea. This is a second and Ln 
vised edition of an able and learned work, which 
has been well received by the public, and which we 
referred to on its first appearance. 

From Pererson & BroTHERS, Philadelphia :-— 

THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. A Collection of 
Stories. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N, Southworth and 
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her sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden. Of these 
stories Mrs. Southworth claims the first and long- 
est--“ The Crime and the Curse.”” The remainder, 
from the pen of her sister, are well written, and will 
give pleasure to lovers of light literature. 

CONSUELO, A Novel. By George Sand. Trans- 
lated from the French by Fayette Robinson, A 
reprint of one of the most popular and ablest of 
Madame Dudevant’s works. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS. A Story of a Woman’: 
Life. 

From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, wife of 
Napoleon I, This biography of Josephine has been 
founded chiefly on that of Dr. Memes, published 
in London in 1831, the Memoirs of the Duchess 


d’Abrantes, and of Bourienne, Napoleon’s school- | 


fellow and private secretary. Whatever relates to 
this remarkable woman cannot fail to be read with 
interest, as her life is the very romance of history. 

From J. P. Sketty & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE THREE RULES: The Iron Rule, the Rule of 
Self, and the Golden Rule. By Mrs. Mary D. R. Boyd, 
author of “ Baby’s Shuttle,” ete. 

KITTY FARNHAM’S LETTERS; or, Begin- 
ning a New Life. By Faye Huntington, author of 
“Through Patience,” ete. 

Two very neatly printed, prettily illustrated and 
entertaining books, suited either for the Sunday- 
school library, or for juvenile reading in general. 

From the AvuTHoR and PuUBLISHER, Philadel- 
phia :— 

ALBRIN AND ROSAMOND, and Lesser Poems. 
By Rubert Burton Rodney, U.S. N. This is a vol- 
ume of poems, pleasing in outward appearance, and 
possessing much intrinsic merit. 

From G. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PETERSCN’S PRESERVING, PICKLING, 
AND CANNING FRUIT MANUAL. By Mrs. M. 
E. P. This is not a mere copy of receipts out of 
other books, but are the results of actual practice of 
experienced housekeepers. The book is offered very 
opportunecly to the public, just as the season for 
pickling and preserving has commenced. 

From D. AprLteton & Co., New York, through 
Lirrincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

QUEEN HORTENSE. A Life Picture of the Na- 
poleonic Era, An Historical Novel. By L. Mohl- 
bach. Translated from the German by Chapman 
Coleman. No word need be said concerning Louisa 
Muhlbach’s ability to write an interesting historical 
novel, and when, as in this case, all the facts sur- 
pass even the wildest fiction, her success cannot fail 
tobecomplete. Without attaining actually to great- 
ness, Madame Mundt is one of the most remarkable 
of modern writers. 

LOTHAIR. By the Right Honorable B. Disraeli. 
Disraeli has stepped once more from the world of 
politics into that of fiction. He has wrought up his 
Knowledge of the world—of men and maaners—of 
Political and religious intrigues—into a charming 
romance, in which the characters seem drawn from 
the life. Indeed, it is said that some of them are. 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE. A Love Story. By the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. This is one of Dis- 
raeli’s earlier works, and one which contributed 
much toward winning for him his reputation as one 
of the most graceful, finished, and vigorous roman- 
cers of a past generation. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. By 
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Grace Aguilar. This is the fourth volume of the 
| Series now being issued of Grace Aguilar’s works. 
| It is a collection of a number of short stories. 

THE CAGED LION. A Novel. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge, author of “ Redcliffe,” etc. Miss Yonge is 
one of the purest, strongest, and best of English 
writers. This, like her previous historical ro- 
mances, is not professedly correct in every minute 
fact, but is intended to give a careful and correct 
picture of the people and customs of the times. 
Some of the characters are well known to history, 
while others are purely imaginary. The book is one 
of her best, and will add much to her reputation. 





From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
| Lippincott & Co., and PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. 
By Anthony Trollope. With illustrations. Among 
all living English writers, we know of no one who 
| is so uniformly worthy of our admiration as An- 
| thony Trollope. He may lack the sensation and 
brilliancy of Reade and Collins, and there is missing 
| also the spice of immorality which seems to be the 
| greatest charm of certain talented and versatile 
English authoresses; but his novels are pleasing 
and natural pictures of everyday life, in which he 
works up the common and trivial details with min- 
| ute exactness, and draws his characters with photo- 
graphic fidelity. We remember these latter not as 
heroes and heroines of which we have read, but 
rather as people whom we have personally known. 
We cannot deny that Trollope is sometimes dull, 
sometimes tedious; but take him all in all we be- 
lieve him the best, because the healthiest, of Eng- 
lish romance writers. “The Vicar of Bullhamp- 
ton” has nothing startling in its character, but isa 
story quietly and well told, and will interest all who 
read it. 

CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSO- 
| PHY; or, The Relation between Spontaneous and Re- 
| flective Thought in Grecce, and the Positive Teaching 
| of Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Coeker, D. D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. The author says of his 
work that in its preparation he “ has been actuated 
by a conscientious desire to deepen and vivify our 
faith in the Christian system of truth, by showing 
that it does not rest solely on a special class of facts, 
but upon all the facts of nature and humanity; that 
its authority does not repose alone on the peculiar 
and supernatural events which transpired in Pales- 
tine, but also on the still broader foundations of the 
ideas and laws of the reason, and the common wants 
and instinctive yearnings of the human heart.” 

MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel. By the au- 

thor of ““My Daughter Elinor.”” We can say for 
this, what we can say for few American novels, that 
| it is excellent in plot, original in thought, vigorous 
| and finished in style, and displaying none of that 
crudeneas and want of knowledge of the world which 
are the chief characteristics of romances which ori- 
ginate on this side the Atlantic. 

BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Romance, By the 
author of “ Olive Varcoe,” etc 

From CaRLeTon & Co., New York, through 
Peterson & BroTHeRrs, Philadelphia :— 

“GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY.” The True Story 
of Manhatten Well, A novel of moderate interest, 
which will, no doubt, repay perusal. 

ROBERT GREATHOUSE. An American Novel 
By John Franklin Swift, author of “Going to Jeri- 
| cho; or, Sketches of Travel in Spain and the East.” 
| The writer of this novel has boldly entered a new 
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field for the novelist, and given us a stirring picture 
of scenes and characters among the silver mines at 
the West. The book is spicy and entertaining, and, 
we think, will prove a valuabie addition to American 
literature. 

HONOR BRIGHT. A Romance. By the author 
of * Malbrook.” A story possessing no remarkable 
interest, still one that is worthy of something more 
than a passing glance. Those who read it will find 
themselves repaid for their trouble. 

From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WONDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. Translated 
from the French of M. Lefévre, to which is added a 
Chapter on English Architecture by R. Donald. This 
volume is one of exceeding interest. It begins by 
treating of Celtic monuments. After these come 
Pelasgic and Etruscan monuments; then Egyptian, 
Asiatic, Greek, and Roman styles are described in 
all their varieties and peculiarities. Italian and 
French renaissance have also their place. The 
book, which is handsomely illustrated, belongs to 
the “ Illustrated Library of Wonders.” 

LIFTING THE VEIL. Astory—we can scarcely 
eall it a novel—of a religious cast, teaching lessons 
of patience, eadurance, and submission to the will 
of God. 

From Leyrotpt & Hott, New York, through 
~~ Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia:— 

HAMMER AND ANVIL. A Novel. By Freidrich 
Spielhagen. From the German by William Hand 
Browne. A creditable translation of an excellent 
German story. 

From JAM&s MILLER, New York :— 

THE NEW-FASHIONED GIRL. A Story of To- 
Day. This little book is a g»vod-intentioned, but 
clumsily executed doggerel in ridicule of the “girl 
of the period.” 

From Samvet R. Weis, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIFE AT HOME; or, The Family and its Members. 
By William Aikman, D.D. A carefully written 
book, filled with old-fashioned truths and beautiful 
sentiments relating to home and the family. 

From Dopp & Mrap, New York, through LipPin- 
ooTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE JUNO STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. Yol- 
ume First, Juno and Georgie. Volume Secofid, 
Mary Osborne. Years ago Jacob Abbott established 
his reputation as a writer for children in producing 
the “ Rollo Books,” aseries of juvenile stories which 
has delighted more than one generation, “The 
Juno Stories” are somewhat religious in their cha- 
racter, and are all that can be desired both to profit 
and please their young readers, Their outward ap- 
pearance is exceedingly elegant. 

From the NaTioNAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PusLicaTion House, New York :—~ 

JOB TUFTON’S REST; or, Ways and Means. A 
Story of Life’s Struggles. By Clara Lucas Balfour. 

THE HARKER FAMILY. By Emily Thompson, 

JUG-OR-NOT. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright, author 
of “ John and the Demijohn,” ete. 

THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN STORIES. 

“COME HOME, MOTHER!” By Nelsie Brook. 

We have here five volumes, all of them excellent 
in their character, and intended to accomplish much 
good in the field against intemperance, 








From CarTsR & Brotuers New York, through 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. By Rev. William 
Hanna, D.D. Vols. V. and VI. These two volumes 
conclude Dr. Hanna’s history. Vol. V. is devoted to 
the day of Crucifixion; Vol. VI. to the Forty Days 
after, with the Resurrection and the attendant mira- 
cles. Dr. Hanna’s merits we have before referred 
to, and need only say that the work will doubtless 
take rank asastandard commentary. The publisher 
has done all in his power, by clear print, good paper, 
and handsome binding, to render the series attrac- 
tive. 

VIOLET’S IDOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. We 
have mentioned before Miss Mathews series of sto- 
ries on the Commandments. This is the first in 
order—the second and third have not yet reached us, 
The author of the Bessie Books will never want 
readers. This volume is devoted to the first two 
commandments; apd the practical illustration of 
their meaning will be apprehended by children as 
nothing else would be. 

KATIE’S WORK. 

ROGER’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS. 

By Emma Marshall. Well bound and printed, 

From EpmMunpD WHEELER, Esq. :— 

THE CROYDON CENTENNIAL ANNIVER- 
SARY. A record of the speeches and addresses 
made at the Centenary of the founding of Croydon, 
N. H. Although chiefly interesting to the inhabit- 
ants, this volume will be found attractive to the 
general reader. We have quoted largely from its 
pages in the Table, and need only add that while the 
mechanical execution of the work is excellent, the 
carefully selected biographies and interesting re- 
minisecences of sixty years ago will make it a New 
Hampshire classic. 


From Lee & Sueparp, Boston, through E. H. 
BuTLer & Co., Philadelphia — 

ALASKA ANDITS RESOURCES. By William 
H. Dall, Director of the Scientific Corps of the 
late Western Union Telegraph Expedition. There 
is probably no portion of our extensive possessions 
with which we are so little acquainted as those re- 
cently acquired from Russia. The volume before 
us, a large octavo of six hundred pages, supplies 
ample knowledge concerning Alaska, its inhabit- 
ants, its history, resources, and capabilities. The 
book is handsomely printed, profusely illustrated, 
and is a valuable addition to our literature. 

LIFE AND ALONE. This is a novel combining 
both the sensational and the religious element. It 
is well written, and will, no doubt, find plenty of 
readers. 

From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through Lir- 
PincoTT & Co.,, Philadelphia :— 

ANTONINA. A Novel. By George Sand. Trans- 
lated from the French by Virginia Vaughn. This is 
the second volume of a contemplated “Standard 
Library Edition of George Sand’s Novels.” 

From Crossy & DAMRELL, Boston :— 

MAN’S WRONGS: or, Woman’s Foibles. By Kate 
Manton. Thisis evidently acleverly written satire, 
written by some advocate of woman’s rights, trying 
to show how foolish, how trifling, how ignorant, 
how vain, how supremely silly a girl can be who 
does not believe in “‘strong-minded women,” and 
how priggish, how self-conceited, how ridiculous is 
the man who believes in the overweening superiority 
of his own sex. The satire is somewhat overdrawn}, 
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however. A girl may, through education and asso- 
ciation, have very conservative ideas concerning the 
rights and privileges of women, and yet not be in- 
dependent of the rules of grammar, of rhetoric, and 
logic; nor so ignorant as to call an English earl by 
the title of Sir, at the same time denominating him 
a “barrister,” meaning baronet. Nor do we think 
it was necessary putting the finishing touch of fool- 
ishness to the character of the heroine, tu make her 
fall in love at first sight with a gentleman who 
offers her a seat in a street car, and to confide to her 
journal, after a few commonplace interviews: “I 
may as well confess my miserable secret at once—my 
whole heart is his! Yes, if you can credit it, given 
without asking! And he—plighted to another! * 
* * T have fully proved that nothing will quench 
my deep, pure love for Sir Henry!” This is a depth 
of folly that it is hardly fair to eredit to the weakest 
minded of women. 


From LorrtnoG, Boston, through Turner Bro- 
THERS, Philadelphia :— 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR; and How I made it 
in Five Years’ Time, Starting without Capital. By 
Edward Mitchell. Books of this class, no doubt, do 
acertain amount of good; but the amateur farmer 
who starts out, taking such a volume for his guide, 
is often surprised to find how much better cabbages 
grow in the book than out, how much fewer are the 
moles, the fleas, the bugs, the cut-worms, and all the 
other pests of the farmer, than he finds them actually. 
Farming in theory is beautiful; farming in actuality 
is sometimes uphill work, unless you first know 
how. 

VIOLETTA AND I. By Cousin Kate. Edited 
by M. J. McIntosh. A beautiful little story that 
every one will be delighted with. 

From Horace B. Fciier, Boston, through Lip- 
PincoTtT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DRIVEN TO SEA; or, The Adventures of Norrie 
By Mrs. George Cupples. An attractive 
and profitable story for boys. 


Seton. 





REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leoxarp Scott & Co., New York :— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: April, 1870. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: April, 
1870. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: April, 1870. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: April, 1879. 

The Quarterlies for April have much good read- 
ing, especially the London, whose articles on The 
English Bible and Langfrey’s Napoleon will be found 
very interesting. The Westminster has its usual ex- 
cellent book Review. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


AUGUST, 1870. 

“Gortne Home” is the title of our handsome steel 
plate. We have here depicted in a masterly man- 
ner the return of a farmer’s family to their home 
after their day’s work in the fields. The older mem- 
bers of the family are far in the advance, while the 
youngest daughter has stopped at the last stile to 
have a parting word with her companion—her lover. 
Her pretty face is beaming with pleasure at some 
kindly words that have been spoken by him, while 
the fond mother, always anxious for her daughter, 
has turned to see what has become of her. It will 
not be a long while before these two happy crea- 
tures will be going to a home of their own together, 
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and there will be no more parting after their day’s 
work has ended. 

CHARLES DicKkens.—So much has been written on 
the life and death of this truly great man that we 
can have but little toadd; but our duty as a journal- 
ist, and regard for the character of this man, and 
appreciation of his writings, remind us, even at 
this late day, to devote a portion of ourcolumns toa 
kindly noticeof him. There has been no intelligence 
that has created a more painful sensation through- 
out the civilized world than the announcement of 
his sudden death. No writer of fiction enjoyed a 
wider popularity than he. We well remember his 
first sketches under the signature of “ Boz.” We 


| published them as they then appeared in the early 


years of the Lapy’s Book, about 1837; at that time 
it was not known who the real author was. The 


| publication of these works achieved such wonderful 


| land. 


popularity that the name of the author could no 
longer be withheld from the public. His future 
works exercised a great influence on society in Eng- 
His sympathies were always with the masses 
of the people. Abuses were brought to light that 
had existed for years; and the characters that he 
introduced to the public through his writings, their 


| trials and sufferings, received more attention from 


the hands of the philanthropists than they other- 
wise would. Charles Dickens was a man of high 
culture. Those who had the pleasure of meeting 
him in private life speak of him as a most affable 
and genial gentleman, highly gifted with those 


| powers of conversation which are the greatest 


charms to the social circle. In his home he was 
idolized by his children, to whom he was gentle and 


| affectionate. 





Tue different fashions selected for our August 


| number, both steel and wood, are of a character that 


willnot admit ofanycompetition. Alwaysreliable! 


| Read the following from the editor of the Conser- 


vative, Hopkinsrille, Ky. : “* We have often said it 


| before, and take occasion to repeat, that as a fash- 


ion-book we regard Gopey’s Lapy’s Boo as with- 
out a rival.” 

Tue Briganp Hat.—This fashion for ladies is a 
failure. Nothing that they have adopted lately, for 
perfect hideousness, can approach it. And again, 
they do not consider whether it is applicable to their 
features, height, or complexion. We saw a tall lady, 
a few days since, with a long face and spectacles 
on, and she did look as ugly as if some person had 
bespoken a specimen of feminine ugliness. 

A REVOLUTION In CooKkreRy.—Since the introdue- 
tion of the patent Sea Moss FarRIne, a complete 
revolution has taken place in that department of 
cookery to which we owe the luxuries of the dessert. 
The most delicious blanc mange, jelly, custard, Char- 
lotte Russe, light puddings, ete., are produced from 
this palatable nutriment at about one-third of the 
former cost. A great economy of time as well ag 
money is effected by its use. The preparations made 
from it are pronounced by physicians to be the best 
possible diet for consumptives, dyspepties, and per- 
sons suffering from biliousness and general debility. 


| Convalescents fatten on them, and gain rapidly in 


muscular strength as well as in flesh. The Sea 
Moss FARtIne Co., 53 Park Place, New York, who 
are manufacturing this article from the best Irish 
Moss, in enormous quantities, produce an array of 
medical and general testimony in its favor which is 
perfectly overwhelming, and must set all doubts of 
its superiority as an alimentary staple (if any exist) 
entirely at rest, 
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PENNSYLVANIA Epitors.—To the_Editors com- 
posing the Pennsylvania Editorial Convention that 
assembled at Harrisburg, in the year 1859, for the 
purpose of forming an Editorial State Union :— 

You did me the honor, at that time, of electing 
me your Treasurer. The funds collected, amount- 
ing to $125, were handed to me, without a list of the 
members who had paid in the amount. There being 
no organization of the Union at this ‘ime in exist- 
ence, and feeling assured, from my knowledge of the 
kindly feelings existing between the editorial fra- 
ternity of Pennsylvania and the members of the 
Typographical Art, that What has been done with 
the amount will meet with their hearty approval, I 
submit the following for their information :— 


June 17, 1870. 
Mr. Wm. Lacy, 
President Philadelphia Typographical Society. 
Sir: In the year 1859 a meeting of Pennsylvania 
editors took place at Harrisburg for the purpose of 
forming an Editorial State Union. The membership 
fee was placed at $2 a year. Many of those present 
contributed, and the undersigned, although not pre- 
sent, was elected Treasurer, and the sum of $125 
was paid over to him by a gentleman who was at 
the meeting. During the war a card was addressed 
through the Lapy’s Book to the editors asking 
ineir permission to pay over the amount to the 
Sanitary Commission. It was the only means I had 
of addressing them, as not one name of those who 
contributed had been handed to me. I received an- 
swers from two only, who readily assented. I did 
not think that this was sufficient authority. Now, 
as I do not know to whom to return their several 
sums, and not wishing to retain money not belong- 
ing to me, and presuming no editor will object to the 
use [am about to make of it, I give it to you as an 
addition to your “ Beneficent Fund,” the interest of 
which fund is, as I understand, devoted to the relief 
of the widows and orphans of members of your 
society. L. A. Gopey. 


REPLY. 

June 18, 1870. 
L. A. Gopey, Esq.: Yours of the i7th has been re- 
ceived covering a donation of $125 (amount of money 
in the treasury of the Editorial State Union of 1859). 
Let me assure you, sir, and the gentlemen you have 
been pleased to represent, that this meney will be 
faithfully devoted to the objects contemplated by 
you. This is not the first time, sir, that this fund 
as been increased by your kindness, and the Society 
will ever entertain for you sentiments of great re- 

spect, Respectfully, Wm. F. Lacy, 
President Typographical Society. 


PROFITABLE MARRIAGE IN Paris.—M. Richard is 
Napoleon’s Minister of the Fine Arts, and the bride 
is the daughter of the proprietor of Le Petit Thomas, 
in the Rue de Bach, Paris, who gives her the pretty 
little set out of $600,000 to begin life with, and, no 
doubt, the run of the shop as long as he may keep 
it—no trifle, we can assure you, as Le Petit Thomas 
is avastestablishment. Bon Marché ison the same 
street, a place well known to every American. The 
bridegroom gets money, and the bride position, so 
everybody, ourself among the number, is satisfied. 


An AssortTeD CarGo.—With two exceptions all 
the rum made in the United States is distilled in 
Massachusetts, and the distilleries are situated in 
Boston and the immediate vicinity. The Boston 
Post,inarecent review of the trade in New England 
rum, says that the greater part of the export is sent 
to the African coast, and points with pride to the 
cargo of a recent bark, which consisted of tobacco, 
rum, and four missionaries, one being a woman. 


We think Gopry’s is the best magazine in the 
world. Wishing you success always, and hoping the 
receipts may be found useful to some one, should 
you see fit to place them among your list, I am 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. P., Wisconsin, 


} 


| Sewing Machine. 


Providence Nunnery, Montreal. 

WE are very happy to be able to recommend 
WHEELER & WILSON’s Sewing Machines to all per- 
sons who may be wanting an article so useful as a 
After an experience of ten years, 
we are not only able to speak with confidence of 
their usefulness, but also of their great superiority 
over all other machines that we have tried in our 
establishment. These Sewing Machines have three 
advantages of great importance—rapidity of motion, 
adaptation to a great variety of work and material, 
and little or no expense for repairs. 

SISTER Mary, Sister of Charity. 

An INTELLIGENT WITNESS.—A case was heard 
lately at the Uxbridge Sessions, England. in which 
two carters, named John Saunders and Thomas 
Hammond, of Loudwater, Bucks, were charged with 
assaulting a toll-taker. Mr. Baker Smith, for the 
defence, wished to call one defendant to give evi- 
dence on behalfof the other. The bench acquiesced, 
and Hammond was put in the witness-box, when the 
following strange colloquy took place: The Clerk: 


| From what I know of this class of men, I think I 


(To witness) 
Witness 


must hesitate before swearing him. 
Do you know the nature of an oath?” 


| (rubbing his head): “I dun’no what you mean.” 








The Clerk: “Can you read—have you read the 
Bible?’ Witness: **No.” The Clerk: “Can you 
write?”? Witness: “No.” The Clerk: * Well, you 
know your name; how do you spell that?” Wit- 
ness: “I dun’no.” Thé Clerk: ‘‘Have you ever 
been to church?” Witness: ‘“ Yes, once or twice 
when I was a young ’un.” The Chairman: “ We 
cannot take that man’s evidence, Mr. Smith.” Mr. 
Smith: “But, sir, he cannot be so bad as that. I 
will put the questions in a different form. (To wit- 
nes) Now, my man, tell me, do you believe in future 
rewards and punishments?’ Witness seemed more 
perplexed thanever. Mr. Smith: “*Come, have you 
ever heard of a God or a devil?’ Witness: “I 
dun’no.” Mr. Smith: “ Do you know how old 5 
are?” Witness: “I be more nor twenty.” Mr 
Smith: “I think I must give him up, your Wor- 
ships.’”’ The * witness” was then ordered to stand 


| down. This intellectual specimen of humanity (and 
| there are many like him in Bucks) is in the employ 


of a Mr. Roberts, haydealer, etc., of Loudwater. 





W. Giitmore Siuos.—This well-known American 
novelist departed this lifeon June llth. He was 8 
most inéustrious and prolific writer, and took rank 
next to Cooper among historical novelists. ‘ Kathe- 
rine Walton,” published in the volumes of the 
Lapy’s Book for 1850, was one of the most popular 
of his works, and created a great excitement at the 
time among the people both North and South. His 
death has been sincerely regretted by his numerous 
friends. 

A LETTER from Paris says: ‘‘I saw at the opera 
the Princess Alice, daughter of Queen Victoria. 
She is very plain and homely. She wore a low- 
necked white silk cress, trimmed in blue. She had 
chestnut curls, and wore a blue feather and a few 
diamonds in her hair; a diamond necklace glistened 
about her throat. Her shoulders are not pretty, and 
her back, which was visible half-way to the waist, 
is ugly.” 

“We Want Pay.”—It is getting to be a little too 
ridiculous—the quality of the MS. sent requesting 
payment. Pay for what? Why, for MS, that we 
would not think of reading if our duty did not oblige 
us to. When everything else fails, women think 
they can easily write for the magazines. “I am 
only fifteen, and persons have praised my writing 
very much, I send youa story,” ete. In most cases 
we ought to charge for the waste of time in reading 
them. We would advise #') authors to write to us 
at first, asking us if we are in want of MS. It will 
save us time and them postage. 
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LIBERALITY.—As will be seen by the following 
correspondence, the Philadelphia Typographical 
Society have again been the recipients of Mr. George 
W. Childs’ liberality. The first of his gifts was the 
presentation to the Society, some time ago, of a large 
and beautiful lot in the Woodlands Cemetery, con- 
taining about 2000 square feet, inclosed with a hand- 
some marble wall. The gateway is aiso of marbie, 
in the Gothic style, and of a large size. It was 
finished at a cost of $8000. The second gift we now 
have the pleasure of laying before our readers. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19, 1870. 
To the President and Members of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Society :— 

GeNTLEMEN: Having been favored with an expres- 
sion of views of a committee from your society as to 
the best disposition to be made of a gift of $1200 pro- 
mised by me in a former communication on this 
subject, I have now to request that this gift shall 
be inv ested as part of your Beneficent F und, and be 
applied to the purposes of that fund as described in 
Article XX of your By-laws * * * Herewith you 
will find my check for $1200 in fulfilment of the pro- 
mise, and to be applied to the above-mentioned pur- 
poses. With my best wishes for the prosperity of 
your society, Yours very truly, 

GEORGE W. CHILDs. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19, 1870. 
GrorGe W. CuHILps, Esq. :-— 

DEAR Sir: I am pleased to communicate to you 
the receipt of your letter with check for $1200. On 
behalf of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, 
whom I have the honor to represent, I beg leave to 
tender you at this time their heartfelt thanks. The 
fund you have requested this money to be invested 
in has been in past years of great service to the 
widows and orphans of many of the members. In 
future years, with our increased income, the widow 
and orphan will have cause to bless the heart that 
prompted and the hand that gave this gift to the 
Philadelphia Typographical Society. 

Respectfully, WitiraM F. Lacy, 
Presideni Philadelphia Typographical Society, 

The Society, at a meeting, held June 4, passed a 
series of resolutions warmly eulogizing Mr. Childs 
for his kindness, and instructing the officers to have 
them handsomely framed and presented to him, 
which was accordingly done. We trust that we may 
not be considered as intruding ourselves on private 
affairs when we state that this money is understood 
as being his portion of the $3000 paid by Mr. Swaim 
for his admission into the Philadelphia Associated 
Press, Mr. Childs could not have selected a more 
worthy society, or a more useful fund to which to 
donate his money. He appears to be imbued with 
the faculty of knowing where to dispose of his gifts 
80 that they will be productive of the greatest 
amount of good. This fund of the Typographical 
was founded by bequests from Richard Ronaldson 
and Lawrence Johnson for the purpose of affording 
relief to the widows and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers of the Society. Since its foundation the inte- 
rest arising from it has been productive of a vast 
amount of good. Many a widow and orphan has 
been relieved from pressing want through the Com- 
mittee having it in charge. It now amounts, with 
this additional donation, to about #3000. We trust 
that the Society will not be forgotten by those dis- 
posed to render aid to useful organizations, 

LiszT.—Some person once observed that the most 
delightful obituary notice that he ever read was that 
of the inventor of the aceordeon. We know of many 
others who would like to read that of Liszt, the 
Pianist. You can scarcely read a letter from Europe, 
and especially from Rome, that does not contain the 
most fulsome notices of this pounder of bone. One 
would suppose that there was no other composer or 
piano player in the world, 
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HOLLowAy’s MusicaL Montarty for August.— 
Contents: Kathleen Aroon, beautiful song by Abt, 
author or When the Swallows, with German and 
English words. Far from my Thoughts, Vain 
World, sacred solo, duet, and quartette. Sehnsucht 
(Longing), exquisite little fantaisie by Jungmann. 
Denton Waltz, easy, and a beautiful instrumental 
duet for piano and flute, or violin. One of the best 
numbers ever published. Only 40 cents, or the las 
three numbers for $1 10. Address as below. 

Herven’s Dime Sheet Music. Wehave seen samples 
of this new series of cheap music, the best yet is- 
sued, and the only series of real sheet music from 
engraved pilates, at 10 cents per copy. Among the 
songs are Too Late to Marry, Five O’clock/in the 
Morning, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, Only in Jest, 
King of Thule, from Faust, Shylie Bawn, and Mary 
Mavourneen, by Balfe. Among the waltzes, etc., 
are Royal Waltz, Party Polka, Ingleside Mazourka, 
Flying Trapeze Waltz, Grand Russian March, Wind- 
sor Forest Galop, and Fair Lady Schottische. 
Among more advanced pieces are La Plainte In 
dienne by Ascher, Kriss Kringle by Oesten, May 
Time Nocturne by Goldstadt, Morceau Melodique 
by Oesten, Allegro Marziale from Verdi’s La Forza, 
and Snow Castles by Ascher. These pieces are 
usually sold at about 30 cents each. In Herven’s 
edition they are furnished at 10cents. We will send 
any five(not less) by mail for 50cents. Address orders 
to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post-Office, Philadeiphia. 





A Knock-Down Arcument.—The following anec- 
dote is related in connection with the late Professor 
Simpson’s application of chloroform to patients 
under surgical treatment. The use of the anes- 
thetic was denounced by certain Calvinistic ob- 
jectors, who held that tocheck the sensation of pain 
in connection with “ visitations of God” was tocon- 
travene the decrees of an all-wise Creator. Professor 
Simpson’s answer was that the Creator, during the 
process of extracting the rib from Adam, must neces- 
sarily have adopted a somewhat corresponding arti- 
fice, “for did not God throw Adam into a deep 
sleep?” The pietists were silenced. 





SAVING oF Time.—Cuvier, the naturalist, said :— 


“T found that my shaving took mea quarter ofan 
hour a day; this makes seven hours and a half a 
month, and ninety hours, or three days and eighteen 
hours, very oe | four days,a year. This discovery 
staggered me. Here was I complaining that time 
was too short, that the years flew by too swiftly, 
that I had not hours enough for work, and in the 
midst of my complaining I was wasting nearly four 
days a year in lathering my face with a shaving- 
brush; and I resolved thenceforth to let my beard 
grow.” 

A Conviction upon SinGcutaR Testrmony.—A 
man upon trial in Ireland was corvicted of an of- 
fence, and the strongest part of the testimony was 
as follows :— 

‘He was, however, suspected. The letters were 
compared, and found to be in the same handwriting, 
while three postage-stamps found in his house corres- 

onded exactly with the three others affixed to the 
etters. The man has been found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude.” 

Now, how was this? In this country three three 
cent or two cent stamps are exactly like any other 
three or two cent stamps. Are they different in 
Ireland? 


Wry have you quit smoking? Because I chews. 

CLEOPATRA was married the first time with Grert 
Pomp, but she afterwards became a woman of Mare, 

BacKGAMMON—a lady’s pannier. 
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A Lapy’s BILL ror Dressss.—Boston has a sensa- 
tion. Costly dresses, bill #1911 11. Husband won’t 
pay it, and a lawsuit. Mrs. Olivia P. Flynt is the 
name of the modiste. Jury could not agree. Well, 
we think the charge rather unreasonable. Had we 
been on that jury, we should certainly have given a 
verdict for the defendant, for our impression would 
have been that any dressmaker who would send 
such a letter as that which we publish below, would 
make any charges. We may here remark that great 
impositions are practised by our so-called fashion- 
able dressmakers, and the reason simply is that the 
higher their charges the more fashionable they are 
presumed to be. That Mrs. Flynt isa delicate, high- 
minded lady may be judged from the following piece 
of testimony. “Items 33 and 34, the poplin suit: 
each one of those pieces is cut separate. This 
piece is so soiled, so filthy, I hate to touch :t. I 
should not think any lady ever wore it.”” Bravo, 
Mrs. Flynt! 


A LETTER BY MRS. FLYNT. 
The testimony for the defendant was here closed 
with the following letter written by Mrs. Flynt to 
Mrs. Coolidge, which was read to the jury :— 


Mrs. CoottpGe: Yesterday, I regret to say, I com- 
pletely lost command of my temper when Mr, C— 
called about your bill, and, as I consider it every 
lady’s duty to apologize for any uniadylike action 
(whatever may be the provocation), I do so with all 
proper humility. 

Now, Mrs. Coolidge, I have worked for you a num- 
ber of years, and in that time have you ever known 
me to practise the slightest deception or do the least 
thing in an underhanded manner? I know, Mrs. 
Coolidge, your answer will be emphatically that you 
never did; because I do feel, after all my difficuJty 
with you, that you are a real, thorough, true-hearted 
woman—woman by nature. On that ground let us 
reason, 

I am by nature a keen observer of human charac- 
ter, and must say that it has been with regret that I 
have noticed the change that your husband’s acqui- 
sition of wealth has made in what was a real charm 
(to me, at least) when‘ you first came to my rooms; 
so unassuming, so kind, so little desire for ~ 
or, as the term goes, “‘getting into society.” ad 
ne continued yourself, kept your own identitr, 

ow much easier to have drawn about you people 
good and true—people that you could have known 
were your friends, made so by your own merit. 

Your husband quotes several people as authority 
for advice. For the present I will only allude to the 
WwW s. Why did not Mr. W resist the payment 
of‘the bill I had against his wife? for the simple rea- 
son that he could not. Mrs. W—— makes all manner 
of sport of you and your husband; I cannot say that 
he does, as I never heard him as I have her; only 
know what she has said in here es a repetition of his 
remarks, and I could tell you og what she said, and 
if you have any reason to doubt my word, could state 
the particulars so you could know that, as she and 

you were the only parties from the Revere House 
hat I knew or met, there was no other way for me 
to know the circumstances. They think themselves 
very much your superiors, and only tolerate you 
from policy, and advise Mr. Coolidge to do as he has 
simply to make him appear ridiculous, which he 
dared not do himself, and laugh as soon as Mr. 
Coolidge’s back is turned. I do not make the above 
statement to hurt your feelings, but as a fact I know 
to be true, and I write it with the best of feeling, 
for I have respected you very much, and the trouble 
I have had with you seems inore like a dream than a 
reality. Coming asit has when my overtaxed brain 
could not receive even a feather’s weight without 
great injury, and coming from you, so unexpectedly, 
as well as undeservedly. I shall never make one 
cent deduction from my charges, as every charge can 
be fully substantiated by my books and reliable wit- 
nesses, as well as your former bills, and if it is not 
paid within a few days shall appeal to my certain 
tribunal, and shall make it as public as possible, and 
as every person Mr. Coolidge has quoted will be 
summoned to appear, and I shail be supported by 
the wealthiest and most influential, best cultivated 
ladies in Boston. 

They have seen your bill and consider it a perfect 
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outrage for you to come to me, knowing my prices, 
consume my very best time in the season, get my 
very best goods, under false pretences, representing 
that your husband would pay the bill as soon as pre. 
sented, and then presume to wear the dresses boldly 
and impudently, and your bill unpaid. 

Mrs. —— —— furnished the means to pay for your 
dresses, although her work is not yet completed, and 
consequently has not received her bill. Her bill 
was nearly four thousand from January 1 to Aprill, 
and will very fur exceed that this season. She says 
sheis perfectly satisfied ; thatshe has found it much 
the cheapest to patronize the best; and that she 
expects to pay the very highest price for the best 
talent, and that she wishes me to make enough to 
be above worrying or fretting about anything, and 
so as to afford recreation and rest, so that when I do 
work she can have the full benefit of my talent for 
designing, for which she is so willing to remunerate 
liberally. She says that is what she particularly 
appreciates, and the last luxury she would expect 
to enjoy without paying honestly for. I could quote 
others her equals, arid who are willing to support 
me with their testimony. It is freely offered. 

And, Mrs. Coolidge, it will be the very best thing 
that ever happened for me. One of the best report. 
ers is a particular friend of ours. The papers will 
be glad to publish such a novel and interesting trial, 
and it will be copied far and near. Our lawyer isa 
very intimate friend of Mr. Flynt’s, and we will get 
the thing up in good style, be assured. 

How can you, Mrs, Coolidge, gaze upon your own 
reflection in the mirror and derive the slightest satis- 
faction from your adornments, knowing that they 
are not paid for, knowing, as you too well do, how 
much time and thought I gave for their construction, 

Such a change from the Mrs, A. Coolidge of former 
days cannot be. There is some terrible illusion, 
Very respectfully, Ouivia P. FLYNT 

July 15th, 1869. 45 Chauncy Street. 

It will be observed that Mrs. Flynt says: “ One of 
the best reporters is a particular friend of ours, ” ete, 
She little knew, when she wrote this, that “ one of 

he best reporters” would be anything but “one of 
the best things that ever happened for me.” 


In a former number we mentioned the fact that 
a certain Signor B. had given a concert in New 
York with a stipulation that all the victims of the 
male gender should wear swallow-tailed coats. The 
same signor has since given a concert here, but, 
being forewarned, he made no such stipulation. 
Philadelphians are not yet quite so snobbish as 
New Yorkers, but they are coming in fast. 


Epe@ar A. Por.—A recent writer in a Southern 

eriodical complains of the unfair treatment of Poe 

y Rufus W. Griswold, in the biographical sketch 

refixed to the poems of the former, asserting that 

e assailed him after he was dead. But though 
Griswold spoke of those peccadilloes of Poe best 
known, he softened those he noticed, and omitted 
much that he might have said. Still, had Griswold 
reflected, he might have put in an ingenious plea in 
behalf of the poet, and have assumed that Poe’s fre- 
quent violations of the code of morals and nom 
was from the lack of a thorough appreciation 0 
right and wrong. 


There was exactly this difference between Poe 
and Griswold. The latter knew what was right, 
but purposely pursued the wrong. 


A SusptLe Remark.—A colored preacher, during 
the late American war, feeling constrained to preach 
against the extortions of the sutlers, from which his 
little flock had suffered, announced for his tex 
“ Now, de serpent was more sutler dan any beast 0 
de field.” 


I 
A PaRIsrAn lady recently called on her milliner to 


inquire the character of a servant. The morality of 
the latter was beyond questioning. ‘‘ But is she 
honest?” asked the lady. “{f am not so certain 0 
that,” replied the milliner; ‘I have sent her to you 
with my bill a dozen times, and she has never yet 
given me the money.” 
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Some travellers see strange things, as will be seen 
by reading the following. We have been to Cologne 
on two several occasions, and can testify that we 
were not accosted in church, nor on the streets, or 
anywhere else to purchase Cologne; and as to the 
vitriol burning, we do not believe one word of it. 
And possibly, we can say what cannot be said by 
any other visitor to Cologne, that we never pur- 
chased one cent’s worth of the eau on either occa- 
sion :— 

“ All travellers who have been to Cologne must 
remember the martyrdom they suffered at the hands 
of the vendors of the famous eau. One has scarcely 
settled down in one’s rooms at the hotel when up 
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comes a waiter with different sized boxes full of | 


bottles of the scent. Inthe streets it is the commis- 
sionaires who are on the lookout for strangers, and 
who beardown upon them three or four together with 
offers to sell some of the perfume cheap and already 
packed for travel. In the cathedral even there is a 
beadle who whispers that he knows a shop where 
the eau de Cologne is much better than elsewhere, 
and can be bought half price. All this is tiresome 
enough, but what makes the matter really perplex- 
ing is that wherever one may buy one’s eau, whether 
at the hotel or at the perfumer’s, of the beadle’s 
friend, or of the commissionaires, it invariably bears 
the same hieroglyphic-looking label with the name 
of Jean Maria Farina, and this, although each ven- 
dor, beadle, commissionaire, or waiter assures that 
the only genuine water is that which he is puffing, 
and that all the others are spurious. A singular 
trial has just taken place at Cologne to clear up the 
point as to whether a man may ell false eau de Co- 
logne with impunity. A French traveller who had 
been allured by the cheapness of some of the vaunted 
perfume bought a bottle, but found that it was both 
scentless and dangerous, for on rubbing his hands 
with it he burned himself as though with vitriol. 
The tribunal judged, however, that it could give him 
no relief, for the label, although so closely resem- 
bling that of the genuine water, had been candid 
enough to state in microscopic characters that ‘the 
contents were an imitation of which the purity was 
not guaranteed.’ The person obviously in the 
wrong was, therefore, the Frenchman for not being 
able to read German.” 





Tue wood-cut illustration of “* The Leisure Hour” 
is one of the handsomest we have published for some 


time, 





In the following advertisement from the Public 
Ledger, we do not exactly see where the joke comes 
in :— 

_ “Sailors in Her Majesty’s Royal Navy wear 
jackets the exact shape of the Llama lace sacks 
sold by L.” 

Isthe compliment to the ladies, or to “ the Sailors 
in Her Majesty’s Royal Navy?” 

UservL Recrerpt.—Hew new potatoes are made 
in Paris : 


“Old potatoes, the cheapest and smallest that can 
be obtained, are purchased by the rajistoleurs de 
pommes de terre, as they are called, who carry their 
property to th: banks of the Seine, a good supply of 
water being necessary. The potatoes’are then put 
nto tubs half filled with water; then they are vigor- 
ously stirred about by the feet and legs of the manu- 
faeturers, who roll up their trowsera and stamp on 
the raw potatoes until they have not only com- 
pletely rubbed off their dark skins, but have also 
given them that smooth and satin-like appearance 
whieh is so much appreciated by gourmands. They 
are then dried, neatly wrapped in paper, and ar- 
ranged in small baskets, which are sold for $1 apiece. 
The oddest part of the whole business is that the 
rafistoleurs make no secret of their trade, and may 
daily be seen at work near the Pont Louis Philipe, 
Within sight of the Hodtel de Ville.” 


One of the miseries of human life—to have a 
heighbor in cur thinly-separated houses who prac- 
tises on the piano. 
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Wo Wore THe First Rina ?—* Conclusive evi- 
dence is not obtainable,’ remarks a recenc writer, 
“when rings were first used.”” But one fact is plain 
—they are of great antiquity, were always used as 
tokeus of trust, insignia of command, pledges of 
faith and alliance, and, equally strange, as marks of 
servitude. The religious system of Zoroaster is ex- 
ceedingly ancient; and insome of the old sculptures 
of that sect images hold a ring, indicative of omnipo- 
tence and power. And to this day the Persians, 
Hindoos, and all the Eastern nations attach great 
significance to the ring. The Egyptians were par- 
ticularly fond of this ornament. There are speci- 
mens in the Museum of the Louvre. Some date as 
far back as the reign of Moeris. At the Britisi 
Museum there is an exceedingly fine specimen. This 
is aring of the finest gold, of the Ptolemaic or Roman 
period, with figures of Serapis, Isis, and Horus. The 
same collection has also others of a similar metal, 
set with the scarabwus or sacred beetle. Others 
have the names of Thothmes III. and Rameses ILI. 
The most ancient ring in existence is that formerly 
worn by Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid, 
found in a tomb in the vicinity of that monument, 
of the finest gold, with hieroglyphics, Sundry pas- 
sages of Holy Writ prove the antiquity of rings. 
When Pharaoh confided the charge of all Egypt to 
Joseph, he took the ring from his finger and com 
mitted it to him, as a symbol of command, Ahasue- 
rus did in like manner to his favorite Haman, and 
subsequently to Mordecai. The impression of the 
monarch’s ring had the force of a command. “ Write 
ye also for the Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s 
name, and seal it with the king’s ring; for the writ- 
ing which is written in the king’s name, and sealed 
with the king’s ring, may no man reverse.” Rings 
among the God-favored people, when used as seals, 
were called “‘ tabaoth,” the name of a root, signify- 
ing to imprint and also to seal. They were com- 
mor!ly worn on the little finger of the right hand. 





A CELEBRATED writer says: ““Nowcman can bea 
lady who can wound or mortify another. No matter 
how beautiful, how refined, or how cultivated she 
may be, she is, in reality, coarse, and the innate vul- 
garity of her nature manifests itself here. Uni- 
formly kind, courteous, and polite treatment of ail 
persons is one mark of a true woman.” 


We wonder if this “celebrated writer” ever saw 
women stare at each other. If a man wasto look at 
another in the way the women do, it would be re- 
sented as an offence. 


ANTIDOTES FOR Topacco.—A society has been 
formed in Paris to put a stop to the use of tobacco. 
Laymen can become members of it on payment of 
five francs, and churchmen by paying one tranc. 
Whether the difference in the admission fees indi- 
eate that the clergy will receive less benetit from 
protective or restorative influences of the society, 
or that they are greater sufferers from the use of the 
weed, and, therefore, special inducements are held 
out for their reformation, does not appear. A French 
magazine says that for one suffering from excessive 
indulgence in tobacco it is sufficient to drink a cup of 
strong coffee without milk; the coffee is said to be 
an antidote to nicotine. The government tasters in 
France, it is said, who are obliged to smoke an inor- 
dinate number of cigars, find that when their nerves 
are shaken and their taste impaired by excess, take 
some strong coffee, and immediately find that their 
delicacy of discrimination is restored, and they are 
able to go on with their trials. The Turks would 
seem to have found out this secret long ago. They 
smoke and drink coffee alternately, and thus save 
their nerves and their taste, as the dangerous pro- 
perties of each, it is to be presumed, counteract 
those of the other. A writer in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine says that there is another remedy for excessive 
smoking, namely: the free use of fruit. After smok- 
ing all the evening, he eats two or three apples, or 
as many bunches of grapes, and finds himself in the 
morning none the worse for his tobacco or his fruit. 
Still another remedy, not so easy for habitual users 
of tobacco, but invariably effectual if persistently 
followed up, is to abstain from the weed entirely. 
Those who find themselves suffering from its effects, 
had better try this first. 

Ir you give a penny to a boy, why are you like 
silence? Because silence gives (assent) a cent. 


a 





——— 
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V« have often made remarks upon the subject of 
American families bartering their daughters and 
their money for foreign titles. The following letter 
f-om Rome to the New York Herald rather confirms 
what we have said on this subject :— 


“Within the past month more than one American 
girl has felt the soft fires that compelled Desdemona 
to love the dusky Moor. They have not been kin- 
died by the attentions of Mr. William Smith, the 
blandishments of Mr. Uriah Brown, nor the manly 
presence of Obadiah Jones. No such riff-raff for the 
American ‘girl of the period,’ for those who have a 
good balance in Wall Street. They have high no- 
tions—admire the impecunious Italians for their 
titles and the blue blood that they suppose flows 
through their veins. Fair Italia’s sons have dis- 
tanced all competitors in the ‘love chase ;’ they are 
the favored ones; no one else has any show to be 
rewarded for a ‘world of sighs.’ But é signori are 
assiduous in their attentions, and sigh ‘like fur- 
naces’ and like—Italians. The latter don’t mind 
lineage in an American. Once the lady arrives 
here, or in any other part of this sunny land, the 
depth, length, and breadth—the cubic measurement 
of her fortune is gauged by the poor,counts ard pen- 
niless scions of ‘nobie’ houses; and the ‘fairest of 
the fair’ does not feel displeased to be told that 
Signor Macaroni does not care a snap for her, he 
wants her fortune and nothing more. It is stated 
for a fact that some of the ladies are so agreeable 
that they save the ‘noble’ born men the trouble of 
wooing. The ladies do all that kind of thing. In- 
deed, I saw one do the agreeable so pointedly to a 
reputed nobleman in the zouaves that I felt a kini 
of pity for the good young woman. Americans, 
gentlemen, are very small potatoes, no matter what 
may be their personal appearance, character, and 
abilities, with their countrywomen in Rome. It is 
a kind of condescension on the part of Mary Jane 
and Agnes, whoin we knew in the townof Newburg 
at Sunday School, to nod to us as they whirl over 
the rough pavement of Rome with a tawny count or 
gaunt son of a very amiabie but decrepit marquis. 

“it is not fair to find fault with all American 
ladies, particularly with those who marry into first- 
class families, where the advantages are equal; but 
where the only object is the money of the lady, it is 
the meanest and most degrading of unions. A hand- 
some, well-educated American lady will be admired 
all over the world by intelligent men of rank and 
fortune. When such a union takes place, supposing 
the lady to be rich, it is complimentary to us, be- 
cause her husband is above the mere desire to marry 
a fortune ;-but all the fortune-hunters in Rome are 
not worth, intellectually or morally, the regard of 
any American girl worth a row of brass pins. They 
are, for the most part, worthless as men, and mere 
consumers of bread, macaroni, and cigars. Morality, 
as we understand it, is a humbug in their estima- 
tion. A woman, in their estimation, is a toy of 
pleasure, only to be married when proprietress of a 
fortune. Few of them ever marry a foreign born 
lady but to spend her substance on creatures of 
doubtful character. 

** Europeans in general are surprised at the atten- 
tions, in many cases obsequiousness, of Americans 
when in company of titled persons—persons who 
have never done anything to merit any recognition 
above ordinary respect, and that is due soleiy as 
being a member of a respectable family. They are 
the best of democrats when in Boston or Cleveland. 
Once a coun’ or a count’s brother rubs his coat tails 
against one of their sofas or chairs they are no longer 
plain republicans—they set up for an alliance with 
some ‘ venerable,’ very poor house—and invariably 
trace their ancestors to Plymouth Rock, Jamestown, 
or Maryland, whereas the beginning of this country 
found their parents playing marbles or skip-rope in 
Germany, England, or Ireland. 

* On dit that half a dozen or so American ladies 
are engaged to be married to Roman noblemen— 
noblemen short of cash. The ladies have plenty of 
eash, and their future husbands have plenty of 
re The Roman aobility have a caack of 

nding out who is rich and who is not that is sur- 
prising. At present an American family resides in 
the house of the Senator of Rome, a high official; 
the Duke of Lante has another; the Baron Gavott 
has furnished rooms for another. The Marquis of 
Guistiniani, who has a chance of falling heir to the 
princeship of Bandini, pe pa ned marry an Ame- 
rican. here are plenty of noblemen making love 





to American girls, and there will be quite a number 
of marriages, providing the ladies have a couple of 
hundred weight of the needful or corner lots in eli- 
gible situations. There is a New Yorker here who 
was asked how his daughter was by a friend from 
home. He replied that he did not know of any 





daughter but the Marchioness ——-. The friend has 
concluded to ask in future for the health of ‘my 
lady, the Marchioness 7 


*** Look around 
Among the titled ones of the world; 
Do they not spring from some proud monarch’s flat- 
terer? 


“*Shoddy has a great many of his family in Rome 
and Nice. The misses of the family scarcely knew 
the difference between bon jour and lait chaud when 
their father was ‘salting down the dimes’ he is scat- 
tering over the Corso and around the Pincian Hill 
at present; but they knew how to order fish and 
pelits volants of the olive-colored Italians, and turn 
up their very small noses at the remotest reference 
to shad, Mackinaw trout in brine, and Cincinnati 
pork, ‘They talk of Falernian and claret, English 
cheese—manufactured on the banks of the Hudson— 
and French soles, truffles, and champagne. They 
don’t like hock, sherry, Moselle, Malaga, Madeira, 
Arinto, Calcavella, Lisbon, port, Rudesheimer, Jo- 
hannisberg, Tokay, Sauterne, Payaretta, Montilla, 
Cape, or Burgundy, because, I am charitable enough 
to suppose, they have never seen any of them, or, if 
they have, it was at a distance. 

“It is fashionable in Rome to appreciate Faler- 
nian, because Horace has immortalized it. ‘Why 
do you like Falernian?’ asked a gentleman of a bro- 
ther of one of the daughters of Mr. James Shoddy. 

i “ ‘Oh! I don’t know, but I believe Horace liked 


“* What Horace?’ responded the interrogator. 

“* Why, the Athenian, who wrote the account of 
Jerusalem delivered after the discovery of America 
and the death of the early missionaries in the island 
of Sumatra.’ 

*“* Oh! I beg pardon,’ replied the questioner. ‘I 
know now to whom you refer—a well-known writer 
who flourished in the days of Dost Mahommed and 
thelconqueror of India. He did, indeed, like Faler- 
nian, and when fuddled rode into Rome on a mule.’ 

“* The very man,’ replied the brother of the sister 
of the daughter of James Shoddy, Esq. 

“The historical accuracy of Mr. James Shoddy is 
like his expenditure—careless. The former is 4 
matter, as Toots would say, ‘of no consequence; 
but when the dimes, which have been ‘ salted down,’ 
are ignorantly and ostentatiously spent, the salter 
of the same grumbles at the expense and extrava- 
gance of the young ladies, who prefer ‘warm milk’ 
to * good-day.’ 

“The profininartes of some of these marriages in 
‘high life’ must be arranged before long, as Lent is 
not far away. But Ido not think all will be mar- 
ried who are enjoying that brightest epoch in all 
our lives, sparking time. I must, however, keep my 
little bird instructed about the trousseaus and 
‘cakes and ale,’” 


A LATE travellerin Europe tells an amusing story 
about an American who, having entered a Parisiaa 
restaurant, could think of no French phrase in which 
to give his order. At last he stammered out, “J’at 
faim,” but pronounced the last word so that the 


waiter understood him to say, “J’ai femme,” and, ' 


supposing that he wished to wgit for a companion, 
jeft him. After waiting for a long time, seeing that 
the waiter did not seem disposed to attend to his 
wants, and thinking that he must have made some 
mistake in the grammatical construction of his sen- 
tence, the man rang again, and this time said to the 
waiter, “Je suis faim,” pronouncing the last word 
femme, as before. The waiter started in astonish- 
ment, and, having surveyed the man from head to 
foot, hastened to the cas ier, and assured him that 
the ig-whiskered fellow at table No. 3 must be in- 
sane, “ for he says he’s a woman.” 


Pretty Litre Irem.—At Prince Demidoff’s sale 
recently in Paris, Lord Dudley paid $45,000 for & 
dinner service of Sevrés China, consisting of one 
hundred and seventy-two pieces, and not complete, 
there being no dessert and only three soup plates. 
About $256 for the plates and dishes large and small, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


VASE FOR LIGHTERS. 


TAKE a piece of blue-colored paper, about six 
inches in breadth, and about four inches and three- 
quarters in length; then cut with your penknife 
and ruler eighteen narrow strips, leaving an inch 
at the top and bottom not cut through. When they 


Fig. 1. 





are finished, cut out in the same manner, and same 
length and breadth, twenty-two strips of gilt paper, 
leaving the half-inch at the ends, as in the blue 
paper. Take a strip of gilt paper under the first 
strip of blue, pass this over three blue, and again 


Fig. 2. 





under three blue, and over three again, till you have 
carried it to the other end, leaving the half-inch at 
each side. Take another strip of gilt paper, pass it 
under the first blue, and over the second one, and so 
On in the same manner till you have finished the 
strip; the next is done the same as the first; then 
take another, and pass this under the outside one, 
and under three of the following inside strips, then 
over the next three, and under again, and so on till 
you come over to theotherend. Take another, pass 
under the outside, and under one of the inside, over 
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again and under, till you get tothe end. The next 
is done the same as the fourth strip of gilt; com- 
mence again as at the beginning, and so continue all 
over the pattern (Fig. 2). 

The vase is made of card-board, exactly the same 
length and width as the blue paper (Fig. 2). Cut 
half through the dotted line in front of the card at 
the bottom, and on the back of one side, and in front 
of the other, with your penknife; divide the sepa- 
rate ends of the card in half, back and front; fix the 


Fig. 3. 

















two sides together with gum very neatly, and allow 
it todry. For the bottom (Fig. 4), cut out a piece of 
card-board the exact size of the inside of the vase, 
and fix with gum the sides (Fig. 3) thereto; cut off 
the outside ends of the gold paper, and fix with: gum 
the two ends of blue together round Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Having procured some strips of embossed gold 
paper, fix round the top and bottom of your vase, 
and you will have a pretty and useful chimney-piece 
ornament, 


GovVERN THE TEMPER.—Angry words win nothing 
but contempt. Have you ever chanced to catch a 
glance at yourself in a mirror when in a violent 
rege? Did you not make aridiculous picture? The 
distortion which anger occasions to the countenance 
renders it a striking exponent of mental character. 
The lines become fixed in time, and, alas! so does 
the habit, until we hear people complain that they 
cannot restrain their temper. They can if they like. 


YourTurvut Conpuct.—The line of conduct chosen 
by a young man during the five years from fifteen to 
twenty will, in almost every instanee, determine his 
character for life. As he is then careful or careless, 
prudent or improvident, industrious or indolent, 
truthful or dissimulating, intelligent or ignorant, 
temperate or dissolute, so will he be in after years, 





and it needs no prophet to cast his horoscope or 
calculate his chances in life. 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


formerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















THE above design is intended to be built in Moores- 
town, New Jersey, by a gentleman who has been 
reading Mrs. Stowe’s admirable work on House 
Economy, and has taken advantage of many of her 
valuable suggestions that aid materialiy in the ad- 
justment of the various parts, although they are 
intended by the author for cheapness. From the 
nucleus of that good sense arrangement, that 
should enter more largely into the more expensive 
residences of the land, we are pleased to see the 
rapid advancement on the part of the ladies all over 
the country, and a new era is being instituted in the 
good individual sense of the owners in the control 








FIRST STORY. 


over those parts of a house that demand their per- 
sonal attention. The minds of the lady population 
of this country are required to refine and utilize 
those parts that rendera home desirable. The above 
cottage is very beautiful in the exterior, and handy in 

















the interior arrangement. By reference to the plans 
it will be observed that the house is commodious, 
and contains everything usual in good buildings. 





SECOND STORY. 


The whole will cost when finished #7000, built of 
frame. Its beauty will depend upon its proportion; 
all of the various parts can = be shown upon the 
detail drawings, together with the specifications 
explaining; them, 

The blank forms of specifications and bills of 
quantities, that we send for §2, are intended for 
builders or others capable of filling them up to cover 
their wants; and, as they have headings of all the 
various parts about a house, nothing can be forgotten 
by the parties purchasing. 

Description. First Floor.—A entrance porch; B 
hall,9 feet wide; © parlor, 13 feet by 18 feet 6 inches; 
D sitting-room, 13 feet by 18 feet 6 inches; E dining- 
coom, 14 feet 3 inches by 18 feet ; F kitchen, 12 feet 
by 13 feet 6 inches; G (hina closet, 3 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet; H retiring-room, 7 by 10 feet ; J porches; 
K stair hall. 

Second Floor.—M chambers; N servants’ room ; U 
bath-room; P hall; R veranda; 3S alcove. 
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PostaL Money Orpers.— Apply to your post- | her. 7. 


master for a postal money order. No more losses 


by mail, 


“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shali be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 
#20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
$20 and up to #30, the charge shall be 15 cents; 
more than $30 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 
ec nts; over #40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 26 
cents,’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress, 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for ail articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
nade out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

J. W. O.—Sent suit by express May 23d. 

Mrs. T. L.—Sent pattern June Ist. 

Miss M. B.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Mrs. J. A. H.—Sent articles by express 6th. 

Mrs. J. Z. T.—Sent articles by express 7th. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent articles 9th, 

Mrs. T.—Sent articles 9th. 

Mrs. L. F.—Sent articles 9th. 

Mrs. M. E. D.—Sent articles by express 9th, 

Mrs. H. A.—Sent hair studs 11th. 

Mrs. W. W.—Sent articles 17th. 

Mrs. F. B.—Sent articles 17th, 

E. C. K.—Sent articles 17th. 

A. D.—Sent pattern 17th. 

M. B.—Sent.pattern 17th. 

Mrs. W. H. H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

S. B. S.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Flora, Grafton, California.—Thank you for the 
receipts. 

Jerome B. Bell, of Camden C. H., S. C.—You ask 
us to take a great deal of trouble for you, but do not 
even send a stamp to pay return postage. 

Katie.—Long Branch is in Monmouth Co., N. J., 
seventy-eight miles from Philadelphia, and thirty 
from New York. We found it on the map. Thank 
you for the receipts 

North Carolina.—The words are mere nonsence; 
we decline to publish them, 

Madeline P.—Girls of sixteen generally dress less 
elaborately than young ladies. The hair should be 
worn curled, or put up in small puffs, unless it is 
allowed to hang loosely, being crimped. 

Amy and Ella.—1. No. 2. Rum and Castor oil are 
said to be good; it should be clipped when broken. 
3. It is not improper if you desire to do so. 

Vashtii—A plain white silk, no trimming except 
tulle on waist and sieeves; tulle veil. 

Mrs. S. B.—If a very dear friend or relative, yes; 
otherwise not. 

Estella.—1. We think not ; a person is baptized but 
once, but we are not acquainted with the rules of the 
Presbyterian Church. 2. We would not profess to 
be the judge of a person whom we have not seen. 3. 
If you notice any undue familiarity, by a severe 
glance at first it will not likely be repeated. 

A. C.—1. Yes, her studies should occupy her until 
Seventeen years of age. 2. No. 3and4. it is not to 
Say improper, but we would not advise you to do it. 
5. Yes. 6. No. 7. It is always improper, less so 
then than later in life. We hope you won't address 
= again if your questions are not more sensible than 
those we have answered. 

Bess and Susie.—1. Certainly not, unless they are 
ats 2. Walk slowly on, if not introduced. 3. 
f the parties are engaged, they should not wait on 
, her ladies ; ig not, they can do as they please. 4. 
i €8, state “ Miss and mayen came together, so 
x. ‘nnot accept your offer unless she is included.” 5, 
“0. 6. Yes, if he has been in the habit of visiting 
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No, merely bow. 8. If the pleasure is 
mutual, acknowledge it. 9. No, if he goes further 
the lady should accompany him. 10. No, nothing 
but flowers. 11. Yes, by a bow. 

Emeline,—We would advise you to give up poetry, 
there is no promise in the lines you sent. 

Miss V. 8S. L.—White gloves, of course; they are 
always worn at weddings. 


Fashions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havre had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 


| received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 


countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the LApy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Dress of écru buff silk, made with two 





| fall of lace. 





skirts, the lower one trimmed with a wide black 
thread lace headed by a band of satin; the upper 
skirt cut pointed and trimmed with lace to corre- 
spond. Corsage cut heart-shaped, and trimmed with 
lace. Sleeves, trimmed with lace insertion and deep 
Hair arranged in puffs, with rose and 
leaves in front. 

Fig. 2.-Evening dress of white crape, trimmed 
with two plaited ruffles, headed by a wreath of 
green leaves, and the upper one with puffs divided 
by green. Overskirt of white silk, trimmed with 
fringe and wreaths of leaves. White silk opera 
sacque, embroidered in green silk with a narrow 
vine. Hair rolled high in front, with green leaves 
arranged in front. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of pink silk, with an over- 
dress of white muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace and pink silk ruche and bands. A pink silk 
tunic falls over this, trimmed with lace and ruches, 
White muslin corsage, cut low square, trimmed with 
lace and silk ruches; pink satinsash. Hair arranged 
in puffs and curls, with pink roses and leaves placed 
between. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white Hernani, trimmed with 
three plaited ruffles, divided by rows of blue silk 
fringe and satin pipings. Overskirt of the white 
faced and bound with blue satin, the edge being cut 
in points and edged by a very narrow white lace. 
Low corsage, with bretelles of blue satin. Hair 
rolled high up in front, with half wreath of blue 
flowers arranged in if. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of lilac grenadine, made with a court 
train. The front breadth is trimmed with three 
ruffles, with satin folds and box-plaited ruches be- 
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tween; the sides and back of train are trimmed to 
correspond. Low square corsage, cut pointed in 
front, large sash bow in back. Sleeves to elbow, 
with deep ruffles on the bottom. Muslia chemisette, 
with a lace ruche around the throat. Hair puffed, 
with large bow in front made of green ribbon; lilac 
flowers and white feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a girl of seven years old; the 
underskirt is of blue and white striped percale, with 
a band of blue around the bottom. Overskirt and 
waist of plain gray, with blue bands for trimming. 
The waist is open front and back, and a white 
plaited muslin waist is worn under it. Hat of Leg- 
hora, trimmed with blue ribbon and feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 


| 


| 


Fig. 1.—White piqué suit, the skirt trimmed with | 


teu rows of fancy braid. The upper skirt and jacket 
are trimmed to correspond. White straw hat, 
trimmed with blue velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-suit of violet grenadine, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with three 
fluted ruffles, headed with bands of satin; the upper 
skirt is cut in points, trimmed with a narrow quill- 
ing, headed with a band of satin. Sacque of the 
same, trimmed to correspond. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed with lilac velvet, white lace, and lilac 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Azof green silk, made with one 
skirt, with a plaited quilling on the bottom cut in 
points, and headed with three bias bands of satin, 
and bands of satin coming down on the skirt, fin- 
ished with a bow of the same. Biack silk sacque, 
cut into the figure, trimmed with lace; a piece ex- 
tending down from the neck, trimmed with lace and 
satin bows. Green straw hat, trimmed with green 
satin, black lace, and feather. 


Fig. 4.—Suit of buff linen, made with two skirts; | 


the lower one trimmed with one ruffle, headed with 
three bands of green chambray; the upper skirt is 
trimmed with six bands of the same. Jacket 
trimmed te correspond, with bows of the same on 
the shoulders. Leghorn hat, trimmed with green 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of silver-gray silk, made with two 
skirts ; the lower one trimmed with a plaited ruffle, 
headed with a bias band, bound with black velvet, 
with small bows through the centre, and finished on 
each side with a quilling of the silk, with four bands 
of black velvet above it. Overskirt puffed in the 
back and trimmed to correspond. Sacque of white 
cloth, bound with black velvet, and embroidered 
with black. 

Fig. 6.—Underskirt of light blue silk, trimmed 
with narrow ruffies and fringe. Overdress of biack 
silk, cut open in front, and pointed at the sides, 
trimmed with blue silk ; waist cut open, with revers 
of blue silk. Black straw hat, trimmed with blue 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 7.—Breakfast-cap of white illusion, trimmed 
with bows of cerise-colored ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of white crape, trimmed with field 
Rowers and wheat. 

Fig. 9.—Coiffure, arranged in loops, puffs, and 
bows. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Handkerchief ring. This pretty 
invention consists of two gold rings; one round, 
and the size to fit on the little finger; the other is 
heavier, and of an octagon shape, with the name of 
the owner on one side of it. This is of a size suit- 
able for passing the handkerchief through, as will 
be seen in the engraving. A little gold chain con- 
nects the two rings. 











SECOND BIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Morning-~iress of white Nainsook. The 
skirt is trimmed with a fluted ruffle, headed with a 
narrow band of lilae silk, with a narrow lace on each 
side; this extends up the front, with bows at inter. 
vals on it. The waist is made surplice, and trimmed 
to correspond. Open sleeves. A lilac silk sash can 
be worn with this. 

Fig. 2.--Outdoor costume. Pearl-gray grenadine 
dress, consisting of a short skirt, bordered with a 
filounce, which flounce is headed with a ruche 2 /¢ 
vieille. The top of the skirt is ornamented with a 
pannier, which forms a bustle only at the back, and 
is acarcely visible at the sides. The bodice is open 
and square in front, and is edged with a narrow 
ruche of the same material. A Bachelick mantle, 
trimmed down the hood with graduated bows, the 
point terminating with a larger bow, the ends of 
which fall on the pannier. This mantle crosses ia 
front, and then falls with square ends, which are 
kept in their place by the waistband of the dress 
passing over them, and fastening in front with s 
rosette. The entire mantle is bordered with aruche 
4 la vieille, forming a narrow heading at each edge. 
White tulle bonnet, with an aigrette of white fea- 
thers, tipped with gray. 

Fig. 3.—Wrap of blue and white striped cloth, 
trimmed with blue satin and fringe. This is to be 
worn at watering-places. 

Fig. 4.—Nightdress. The trimming is tucks and 
embroidery. The sleeves are coat-shape pattern, 
and the slope for the neck requires particular atten. 
tion; for arrangement of the insertion and collar 
see illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Long robe for an infant, made of clear 
white sprigged muslin, and is worn over white silk. 
The tablier is formed with Valenciennes insertion, 
and the fly fronts correspond, edging being added 
round them of the same style of lace. 

Fig. 6.—Waist of white spotted muslin, made of 
puffs, divided by bands of colored satin; the neck is 
cut heart-shaped, and finished with narrow lace. 
Open sleeves, trimmed with three puffs and a broad 
lace. 

Fig. 7—German hunting-shirt. This style of shirt 
is worn on sporting occasions. The material is 
colored shirting, trimmed with a darker shade of the 
same, or it may be made of white calico, and trimmed 
with eolor. 

Fig. 8.—Child’s jacket from one to three years old. 
This jacket is made of red flannel; it is ornamented 
with white and colored purse silk. It is stitehed all 
round the edge, fastening down at the same time & 
strip of silk two inches wide on the wrong side. 
The sleeves are edged in the same manner. 

Fig. 9.—Jacket for little girls from four to six years. 
This jacket is made of white cotton cloth and orna- 
mented with point russe embroidery of colored silk; 
the flowers are worked with blue silk, and the leaves 
with green. The collar is stitched round the edge 
and lined with silk. A narrow strip of silk edges 
the jacket all round on the wrong side. The jacket 
fastens with a cross strip of velvet into which a but- 
tonhole has been worked, and with a bufton. 

Fig. 10.—Morning cap in the net shape. The wide 
foundation is of thin muslin. The front part is of 
muslin quillings and pinked stripes edged with lace, 
worked insertion, and colored silk ribbon three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide. Colored ribbon holds the net- 
shaped part behind. 

Fig. 11.—Fichu of Iace and muslin. This fichu is 
made of plaited muslin ; it ig,edged with a strip of 
Valenciennes insertion four-fifths of an inch wide, 
and Valenciennes Iace of thesame width, The seams 
are covered with cross strips of fine linen, stitched 
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on through the centre. The fichu has three plaits 
on each side; these plaits must overlap each other 
to half their width. At one end of the fichu fasten 
a sort of lappet, ornamented with strips of inser- 
tion, and cross strips of linen; at the upper edge the 
lappet is box-plaited, and then ornamented with a 
cross strip of muslin, or gathered lace is sewn on at 
the lower end of this cross strip. 

Fig. 12.—Nainsook pinafore, edged with fine em- 
proidery. The shoulders are trimmed with bows of 
pink satia ribbon. 

Fig. 13.—Infant’s cap of fine French muslin, chain 
stitched with white cotton. The edge is trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace. White satin bows and 
etrings. 

Fig. 14.—Braces for young girls from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age. These braces, meant to be 
worn with white bodices or light dresses, are made 
of plaited muslin, guipure lace four-fifths of an inch 
and two-fifths of an inch wide, strips of guipure in- 
sertion three-fifths of an inch wide, and narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The arrangement is distinctly 
seen on illustration. The braces are fastened on to 
acolored waistband. A plastron is fastened in front 
andin the back between the braces, so as to join 
them together. These plastrons are also made of 
plaited muslin, and are ornamented like the braces. 
The back part is not sewn on to the waistband at 
the lower edge; it has to be pinned on when the 
braces are worn. 

Fig. 15.—Drawers for a boy of three years, made of 
fine long cloth. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Suit for a boy of ten years, of buff 
linen bound with braid, and buttons. The vest is of 
white piqué, with gilt buttons. 

Fig. 18.—Dress for a girl of ten years, of green and 
white striped chambray, bound on the bottom of 
skirt with plain green, scalloped and bound with 
white and four rows of white braid on it. Overskirt 
and waist of plain green, scalloped and trimmed 
with braid. White chip hat, trimmed with a wreath 
of green oak leaves. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for a boy of three years, of buff linen, 
the dress plain, the sacque cut with revers bound 
with black braid, the skirt of sacque is trimmed 
with black braid. White straw hat, bound with 
black velvet, with three small scarlet feathers at the 
back. 

Fig. 20.—Parasol of lilac satin, trimmed with al- 
ternate rows of lilac and white feathers. The top is 
also ornamented with feathers. Pearl handle, 


BONNETS AND HATS. 
(See Engravings, Page 124.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white crape; the frame is 
covered plain, with blonde lace at the back, and a 
tab of lace falling at the left side; the flowers are a 
white rose, foliage, and grass. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of lilac crape, puffed, trimmed 
with black lace, and @ tea rose and foliage; the 
strings are also of black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with s 
branch of cherries and leaves; a green ostrich fea- 
ther is fastened at the back, and comes over in front. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of white chip, turaed up at one side ; 
it ie trimmed with narrow black velvet and lace, 
with a bunch of field flowers at the side. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white chip; the front and strings 
being of blonde lace, a long veil of blonde lace falls 
over the back, fastened by a bow and marabout 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Hat of black Neapolitan, trimmed with 
black lace, a bunch of poppies in front and a scarlet 
feather; a bow of black ribbon in back with embroi- 
dered flowers on the ends, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

EVERYTHING is the fashion now—iong dresses (for 
the eveaing) and short dresses, round waists, pointed 
waists, and jacket bodices, tight-fitting mantles and 
loose paletéts, bright-colored trimmings and orna- 
ments of the same color—but true elegance tends 
rather to the quiet contrasts produced by using dif- 
ferent tissues of the same color. Such contrasts 
were produced last winter by a mixture of velvet 
and satin, or of satin and dull silk; this summer 
they are obtained by trimmings of grenadine, silk, 
gauze, or crape de Chine on dresses of silk or fou- 
lard. For instance, a dress of lilac silk is trimmed 
round the bottom with three flounces of lilac grena- 
jine, which may be darker, but not lighter than the 
silk, the last flounce headed with a rouleaux and 
narrow fluting of silk. About seven inches higher 
up the same trimming is repeated with the flounces 
narrower. The tight-fitting casaque, forming at 
once the bodice and second skirt—the latter very 
short, and puffed out at the back—is trimmed round 
with a flounce of grenadine, put on with a heading, 
and a fluting of the same is arranged in braces over 
the bodice. The sleeves are tight, and trimmed with 
a fluting around the wrists. 

A pretty eummer costume is made of buff-colored 
toile Mexicaine, a new wool and silk fancy material. 
It is composed of a first skirt, trimmed with seven 
rows of black velvet ribbon; of a second skirt, with 
five; and a paletdt, with three rows of the same. 
Above this velvet trimming embroidered bouquets 
of field flowers are thrown here and there, giving 
great elegance to this simple costume. These bou- 
quets are embroidered in natural colors; they are 
iarge on the underskirt, smaller on the upper one, 
and smaller still on the paletot. 

The most elegant dresses of lawn and organdie are 
trimmed, besides flounces, with pinked-out ruches, 
made of self-colored Scotch cambric, matched with 
one of the predominating tints of the dress; plain 
green, blue, pink, or cerise colors. These plaited 
ruches are placed above all the flounces as headings ; 
they look exceedingly pretty and Pompadouresque. 
Sometimes they are edged with very narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace, instead of being pinked out. 

It is very much the fashion to trim all styles of 
lawns, muslins, cambrics, and organdies with white 
lace. Nay, white lace, as before stated, is used even 
for silks and fancy materials. It is put on above 
flounces, and round the edges of ruches and flutings. 
One of the prettiest white muslin dresses seen was 
made with a wide plaited flounce round the skirt; 
and above the flounce three or four rows of wide 
imitation Valenciennes insertion (real, of course, is 
much handsomer if it can be afforded), lined with 
bright-colored ribbon. A kind of loose jacket of 
muslin was worn with this, also trimmed en suite ; 
the lace over the ribbon being earried round the 
skirt, and edged with a muslin frill to simulate a 
train at the back and a fadlier in the front. 

A novelty among the latest importations is batiste, 
which resembles linen cambric of a pale green shade. 
The tint is as delicate as the fashionable écru buff, 
and is as becoming to blondes as écru is to brunettes, 
On a model dress there were two scant-gathered 
flounces, edged with white lace; and above each 
flounce a flat plaiting three inches wide in very nar- 
row plaits, held down by black velvet ribbon basted 
near the top. The draped upper skirt and the paletot 
with flowing sleeves were merely trimmed with the 
fiat plaitings and lace. A black velvet sash com- 
pleted the costume. The material is said to wash 
well, 

A few words on travelling costumes will, we 
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think, not be amiss to our readers. Suits of brown 
or buff linen are the most fashionable travelling 
suits forthis month. They are made with two skirts 
and a paletdt, and trimmed with flat plaitings of 
linen. Each plait an inch wide is cut in leaf pat- 
tern at the lower edge, then needleworked in tiniest 
notches, and placed over narrow plaitings of white 
muslin that are basted beneath, and show a couple 
of inches below the colored plaits. These white 
plaitings beneath colored ruffles are quite a feature 
of French dresses. Made of Swiss muslin, they are 
placed beneath black and gray silk flounces; of tar- 
latane, beneath grenadine both colored and black; 
and of muslin, beneath cambric and linen. 

Another novelty for travelling suits is a thick 
cotton materia!, corded like piqué, but heavier than 
poplin. It is imported in yellow, brown, and nan- 
keen colors. The trimming is straight flat plaiting, 
merely hemmed at the edges, and stitched on by the 
machine. The newest piqués are much trimmed with 
embroidery, plaited muslin, ruffles, and fringe. The 
suits are made in the style already described for 
other materials. 

Dusters or overalls of gray or brown linen, to pro- 
tect the dress from dust while travelling, are shaped 
like waterproof cloaks. A Gabrielle wrapper, made 
of linen, and a cape or paletdt added, will be found 
serviceable as an overall when travelling, and can 
be used as a morning-~iress when fresh and clean at 
home. Many persons prefer this to an entire linen 
suit, as a handsomer suit can be worn underneath, 
and this removed when a stoppage is made. 

The round hat is adopted for travelling by ladies 
of all ages, and with reason, for we have seldom 
seen hats of such sensible and comfortable shapes. 
True, the crowns are tall and steeple-shaped ; but 
the turned-down slanting brims, two or three inches 
wide, shade the eyes, protect the face, and hold 
crimped hair in order. English straws and black 
Neapolitan prove to be the favorite hats. The 
shape just described is probably most worn, though 
many pew and stylish hats retain the turned-up 
brim. A tall crown is the only obligatory feature ; 
everything else, in regard to shape and trimming, is 
at the caprice of the wearer. Feather tips, flowers, 
and ribbon are mingled on each hat. Gros grain 
ribbon, two and a balf inches wide, more often black 
than colored, is box-plaited around the crown, or 
else merely twined there, and flowing in long 
streamers behind. A flower cluster is on the left 
side, and a black ostrich tip, coming from under the 
flowers, curls across the high crown. 

White or buff linen collars with narrowest pointed 
front and standing back are used for travelling. 
Valenciennes lace or embroidery ornament them. 
Undersleeves have cuffs to match. Muslin ruffs be- 
come limp too soon for a traveller’s use; but stand- 
ing plaited frilis of muslin are sometimes placed 
around the neck and wrists. 

Undressed kid gloves with three buttons at the 
wrists, are chosen in gray and yellow brown shades. 
Silk, linen, or lisle thread in the same shades are 
also worn. 

A novelty for summer dresses is tussore de Long- 


champs, a reversible silk pongee. One pattern is | 


violet on one side, palest écru buff on the other. 
This is to make a buff suit with facings, pipings, 
and revers of violet. No other trimming is required. 
Other patterns are turtle dove gray on one side, with 
rose, blue, or green on the reverse. 

Unbleached guipure laces in the various buff, gray, 
and tea colors are imported for trimming linen 
dresses; they are from half an inch to two inches 
wide. 

Roman sashes have taken a fresh lease of favor. 





| 











They are worn with the black, gray, brown, buff, 
and white dresses that fashion ordains for this se. 
son. They are of fine poult de soie ribbon, very soft, 
reversible, and wide enough to be used as a searf 
A length of narrow ribbon to match the sash can be 
purchased to wear around the neck or en the hair, 

Although jet is quite gone out of fashion as a 
trimming, it is now in great favor for ornaments, 
such as large bails of cut jet for epingles to wear in 
the hair, with eardrops and oval locket or cross to 
match. Balls or knobs of cut jet are also frequently 
introduced in the trimming of bonnets and hats, 
Sometimes these jet ornaments are studded with 
small pearls or seed diamonds, which, of course, 
very much enhance their value. For mourning, or- 
naments and crosses of carved blackwood are pre. 
ferred to jet. 

In veils there are various patterns ; but the most 
fashionable seems to be that which is made in the 
shape of a fichu; it is placed over the bonnet so that 
one point hangs in front and two at the back. All 
the new veils, be they square or pointed, are much 
larger than those which have been worn. The smal! 
masque veils are quite gone out of fashion, and we 
need not regret them, for truly nothing could be 
more unbecoming than that same masque, which, 
coming down just below the nose, produced a black 
line just above the mouth of the lady. 

Some charming little muslin bows are seen, which 
can either be worn at the throat or on the head. 
They consist of three pieces of muslin on each side, 
two inches long and two inches broad, edged all 
round with lace; the muslin being stiff enough to 
retain the folds when plaited in a fan shape. A 
flower of thick embroidery is in the centre, also 
edged with lace, and the size of the bow when made 
is three and a half inches in length and three inches 
in breadth. Muslin neckties in the form of sailor 
knots, embroidered with fleur de lis in black and red 
are another pretty trifle. Short scarfs of Chinese 
erape in various colors, just long enough to tie ina 
bow at the neck, the ends being pointed, are selling 
in great numbers. 

Boots and slippers are made with the toes far more 
pointed than of late, which, according to some, is 4 
move in the right direction; the broad toes never 
being universally popular. 

Tufts seem to be ail the fashion for headdresses, 
whether for morning or evening wear. For evening 
wear we have seen a large number of round bunches 
of such flowers as the rhododendrons, etc., surround- 
ed by lace. Bows for the hair for morning wear are 
made in endless variety. Gilt flowers jewelled, with 
a tuft of marabout feathers springing from them, are 
worn at the side of the hair. Shell diadems and En- 
pire combs are in favor. The diadem effectively 
fills up the space between the front hair and the 
back braids. The lower the hair can be worn on the 
head at the back, the more fashionable it is. 

The novelty in laces is the Bruges guipure, & 
strong white lace, resembling Honiton in having ex- 
tremely light meshes with heavily-wrought figures, 
but the designs imitate those seen in round point. 
At present there is very little imported, which is 
used for trimming silk suits; but it is the fuucy of 
the season in Paris to wear it as fichus and in full 
parures for the neck and ecleeves. 

Lace collars are almost as large as fichus, and are 
made to fit low, heart-shaped necks. The Marie 
Theresa collar, with square outer corners and heart- 
shaped opening is the most popular. It is wrought 
in solid pieces in all laces, but is most often seen 
made of Valenciennes insertion. Notwithstanding 
the introduction of novelties, Valenciennes retains 
its place as the popular lace. FASHION. 
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MEMORY’S REVERIE WALTZ. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


BY B. 8S. BARRETT. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 8il Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia, 
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